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T un SENDKKLDnR CLUB AND 
THE REVIVAL OE ARTISTIC 
LITHOGRAPHY 

In the rcMv-al of anistic Uihogriphj, the 
Senefelder Club In-s pLtjcd no sm\Il part — >et the 
Oiibhas grown out of the re\i\a1 — the rc\i\al is 
not due to it but like other moiements when the 
time came, the Senefelder Club was read) spring 
mg full bom ftom the l«hognph> of the past, full 
of the traditions of the pst — and full too of the life 
of the present 

Hut far more is due to the cncoungemcw given 
to artistic liiliognphj bj the Lditor of rirrSTtPio 
from the m.t) first numlicT, in which was a print b> 
Macbeth, and this was followed b) a long 
senes— a senes which continued for man> )cifs— 
of disiinguishtd drawings m Iithygnpin nude by 
artists of distinction, prominent amot4' whom was 
\\ histlcr, and lustier practised Ihhograph) not as 
so man) hue done, because ihc) thought it the 
thing, but because he found it a s>mpihetic, respon 
sire medium His lithographs were alwa)Tiappre 
ctated by the few but their reception b> the man) 
was Tm-^ “ Viccadill),” in which by hthc^taph) 
he hoped to appeal to the public, collapsed almost 
with the first pnnt. True,“The\\liirl»ond,' anon 
forgoutn paper, carried on i q clonic existence at 
the price of a penny a number for some months, 
but even the fact tint NShisller contnbuled three 
lithographs to it could not keep it alive though his 
prints sold out the numbers containing them, muni) 
to careful collectors, who Inie since unloaded their 
copies at man) hundred per cent profit — a5}our 
coUectoT sometimes does NS lustier s hope that be 
could appeal to the people through lithography, and 
b) cheap publications, was rudel) dispelled, and he 
soon found that those who collected his lithographs 
were the same as those who treasured h>$ etchings, 
and that though lithographs could be, hke etchings, 
printed m unlimited numbers, the people cared 
nothing for them and when so printed the collector 
the timewould not have them To stop or discourage 
this c?ieapening lowering, of lithographs is one of 
the aims of the Senefelder Club Hut m those Ikr 
away days there was a feeling for art among artists, 
and there were two or three artists — ^Whistler, 
Keene, Beardsley — artists who were something 
more than shopkeepers running swell shops called 
LKI Na *50 — Fsbruary 1914 


studios The) wanted to publish their works, and 
lithograph) « as in the air, and lithographs appeared 
month after month in Tut Studio, “ The Art 
Jourtul, ’“Ihe MagnrmeofArt, “The Albemarle, ' 
“The Pagtant,” “ The SaTO) ’ Ev en the names of 
most of these publications are forgotten, all save The 
Sti DIO are dead Theti came the centenary of litho 

praphy and the great exhibmons in I^ndon at South 
kciisington. m Pans, and in New V ork at the Grolier 
Oub Tlie painters, who are alwa)s all there, 
rushed in, made their one lithograph at the biddmg 
of r Goulding and the Academ), and were sure it 
would bong them fortune and maybe fame, which 
did not so much matter, but os neither one nor the 
Ollier arrived at once, the) abandoned lithography 
imroedutel) , it did not pi) — pi), pi), pj), is the 
cr) of the painter in the land even the Academ), 
which had endured lithograph), spumed it, and 
critics Ignored it, or, in their igooronce, desenbed 
It as a pleasing fashion of reproduction Dealers 
niostl) would liavc nothing to do nitJi it — it was 
onl) lithograph) a commercial process, oblivious 
of (he fact that their pockets were filled by the 
fabrications of the most commercial etchers Port 
folios were issued, posters were made, books were 
illustrated by lithograph) A few artists, following 
Wliistler — Legros, Shannon, Thomson and Rothen 
stem— took it up, some even getting presses and 
doing their own printing, but scarce an) one wanted 
their pnnis Neilher the people nor the prophets 
would have lithography, the presses were abandoned 
and the prints remained in the artists' portfolios or 
the cabinets of the dealers. 

There were other and more v ital reasons why the 
revival of artistic hihc^rnph) was so long in coming 
mystery and expense drove most artists from it I 
doubt if It will be believed, but it is a fact, that until 
Whistler had some of his lithographs printed in 
Pans he saw nothing of etching or printing them 
he made a drawing either on stone or paper, handed 
It to the printer and then he knew nothing more — 
and was not allowed to see anything more — till he 
got a proof of It , at least, this was the case during 
many years In one shop where he worked there 
.was a dosed door which opened to none but the 
proprietor and the printer, never to the artist He 
succeeded m lithography, but it was because he 
tnumphed over this secrecy and mystery he 
succeeded despite it — most others succumbed to it. 

3 
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classes m lithograph), ably earned on by Mr 
Jackson, that the secrets and the m)steries were 
exposed and found to be mostly made up of lemon 
juite, trade unionism, stale beer and hide-bound 
stupidity And then text books began to be pub 
lisbed, and really the great encouragers of litho- 
graphy, as they have described themselvesandbeen 
desenbed, began under the instruction and direction 
of artists to Icam a little themselves The revival 
of artistic liihc^aph) has come about despite the 
difficulties caused by professional lithc^aphers, 
not because, as is usually said of their encourage 
ment For the British lithographeras a rule loathes 
the artist aud hates to have him about 

From the schools comes the “beolith a magazine 
illustrated, wTitten and prmted entirely by litho- 
graphy Some of the more brilliant younger men 
found m lithography, in the Neolith, a most 
sympathetic method of work and they have con 
tmued to practise it w ith success e\ er since Soon 
they found another difficulty besides secrecy , that 
had broken down, but they could not break dovm 
expense, which has been in the hands of some of 
these worthy advocates of the artisuc importance 
of lithography— provided the lithographs were 
prmted in their shops— the great reason why the 
revival of artistic lithography has been so long m 
coming about — artists in this country could not 
afford to practise it. And the loudest advocates 
diargcd the highest prices for their work, and sent 
m dieir bills promptly, and then two things 
happened the fainthearted and light pocketed 
, were driven away, while those who cared and had 
money enough bought presses of their own Will 
It be believed that some of the British firms which 
most loudly were calling upon artists to come to 
them and practise the art charged those who came 
more than \merican prices, and twice as much as 
equally good work is done here for by workmen 
with no arty-and craft) pretensions? I do not say 
that in ever) case the professional pnnter was a 
drawback- Thomas \\ ay drew Whistler’s attention 
to lithography , he helped the artist, and Mr Bray, 
the printer, earned out his instructions But had 
^\hlstle^ been allowed to work m the shop instead 
of spending liis time in the office waiting for proofe, 
to etch his plates, and to ‘land over the printer, we 
should have had more and more remarkable litho- 
graphs from him As for the rest of us we were 
simply driven away by the cost of printing With 
ones own press and a capable printer, one 
can do for eighleenpence what some of these 
encouragers of lithography charge twenty five 


how to do It 

These are then the reasons why the revival has 
been so long on the way But now the artists 
have broken open the closed door between the 
office and the shop, have been given fair prices, 
laughed at the stupid regulations of the trade 
union — wtU It be believed, m this country a printer 
may not move a stone under penalty of something 
happening to him from the union? — and there are 
men in each shop who do nothing else but count 
stones Artists have studied in the schools, 
bought their own presses found new ways of work 
ing, and the revival has come about, the tide has 
turned We have had much to contend with — the 
apathy, the unwillingness till lately of most dealers 
to sell to show, or even to have m their shops or 
galleries a lithograph If you asked them why — 
they were too big You pointed out that the 
badder and bigger an etching was the better and 
quicker it sold , that a good lithograph might be 
big — that some of the biggest were the best M ell, 

nobody wanted them Finally the reason, the real 
root of the matter, was disclosed Dealers — there 

always have been exceptions — did not want litho- 
graphs because they finally confessed if they sold 
them, as they easily could, it would interfere with 
their trade m real band made manufactured, boomed 
and inflated priced copper plates which they' 
happened to control, or the hack they owned who 
turned them out. Therefore, till lately, collectors 
were warned against the lithograph, and as most 
coUectorsare the products of most dealers, they did 
as they were bid and avoided the lithograph 
Here, too, there have been exceptions and there are 
now many notable collections of lithographs being 
formed both publicly and privately Another 
matter, little as the average art criticism of this 
country is worth, if it is of no artistic value it is useful 
as an advertisement, but most British art critics' 
art wuung is confined to oil paint — and among oil 
painters to their pals— or else they belong to a 
family of parrots who all repeat the same prattle 
and syndicate it round the country These critics, 
not knowing anything about art, fight shy of litho 
graphy and still refuse to notice it, and we lose 
much amusement, because some of them have 
become from sad experience rather conscious that 
when they wnte they make themselves ndic^ilous 
So knowing nothing they ignore — instead of finding 
<Mit about — lithography 

On the other hand, ihere are some admirably 
equippicd critics in the country who now realise the 
imponimce of the graphic arts and lithography 
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amongst them In the British and South Ken 
smgton Museum collections under the present able 
keepers of the departments of pnnts , m Gennan, 
French and Italian Galleries, and in the great 
collection in the Library of Congress at Washington 
the best modem examples of the rexival of Utho 
graph) are being githered together And there are 
dialers non who ‘bovr the works of Ivvmg men, 
and who are proving that lithography is as muI, as 
pirsonil a form of art as etching or engraving 
It was to break away from the professional 
printer, to educate the ctiuc, to help the collector, 
to win the support of the dealer — and above all to 
do the best work we could— and as our rules say, 
to “ encourage artistic lithography, ’ that the Sene 
felder Club was slatted at a meeting called some 
fi\e years ago in the studio of J Kerr Lawson A 
linle group of four men soon got t^ether and 
founded the club— A S Hartrick, F Ernest 
Jackson, J Kerr Lawson, and myself We took a 
studio, bought a press and hired a printer We 
would not only print our own designs, but for a 
considctahon those of embryo Uihographet*, who 
would hang about the door, waiting their turn to 
use the press, there would soon be more presses 
and copperplate presses, and finally wealth beyond 
the dreams of Matisse and all his backers and it 
should all come out of the Senefelder Club But 
before all thiscnme to pass the proprietor of the 
studio wanted it for a kindergarten The press 
was taken over by one of the four as a bad debt, 
the printer vanished, and so did all this part of our 
programme W’e broke in the door of the pro- 
fessional pnnter, or bought presses Mr Marcbant 
became our agent, and we added members to our 
bule society In the five years of our history we 
have seen artistic lithography again restored to its 
tight rank among the fine arts , we have succeeded 
in adding to our membership such practising 
artists as Anthony Darker, H Pecker, F Brangwyn, 
John Copley, MissGab&sn, John McLvne Hamilton, 
Miss Hope, Spencer Pryse, D A Wehrscbmidt, in 
fact all the artist litliograjihers of Great Britain who 
have made a name for themselves, save Rothen 
stem. Shannon and Sullivan, and w e hope ere long 
they will be amongst us ns they arc with us. The 
directors and keepers of the Luxembourg, the Print 
Rooms of the British and ^ ictoria and Albert 
Museums and of the Library of Congress have be- 
come honorary members, and wehavea hy member 
ship of ov er one hundred W e hav e a home at the 
gallery of Goupil and Co in Ij^ndon, where mir 
fifth exhibition has just been held W'e Kave given 
forty five exhibitions in the Provinces, on the Con 


tinent, and in the United Slates, and several in 
London As a Society, we have exhibited in 
almost all the great national and international ex 
hibitions, on several occasions representing this 
country And we have found a practical pnnter 
whose pleasure and pride it is to help us in our 
experiments and let us work, freely m his shop 
We feel that to have accomplished these things 
m five years is something to be proud of But we 
are proudest of the fact that, through the Club we 
have in this country helped to bring about the 
revival of artistic lithography Another great factor 
in our favour has been the recent developments in 
technique and mechanism, developments w hich w ill 
brmg the artist again in touch with it Lithography 
languished for years because the original artist was 
forced out of the art by the professional htho- 
attist, a copyist usually skilled in the highest 
degree, capable of anything but making a work of 
art, though some distinguished artists were trained 
as lithc^raphers Then it was taken up by com 
merce and that came near killing it, and another 
blow was struck, by wood engraving, for a litho- 
graph until yesterday could not be printed with 
type as a wood or process block can, and m an age 
when every “ w ork of art ’’ is founded on cheapness 
and hustle, lithography was out of it Within a few 
months all this has been changed Not only can 
a lithograph now be printed on an ordinary press 
with type, but the photographer, the curse of 
modernity, and the engrav er, usually no betfer, hav e 
been completely eliminated, and in a short while 
the artist s lithograph wall, os an illusttation, be given 
straight into the reader's hands IVhether he wall 
have the sense to appreciate it, doesn’t so much 
matter, but all artists will, and this will cause the 
greatest revival of artistic lithography and it will 
come about in the immediate future Other causes 
for the revival are the improvements in transfer 
paper, and the wonderful discovery of the method 
of transfcmrig — but at the same lime preserving — 
tbeartists draw mgs. Senefelder speaks of this, but 
It has only been practised within the last few years 
Still now we can say, in the words of Senefelder 
our patron, with which he closed his invaluable 
book “The Complete Course of Lithography” 
(1819), “I desire it [lithography] may spread over 
the whole world bringing much good to humanity 
through many excellent productions, and fiiac it 
may work toward man s greater culture, but that it 
may never be used for evil purposes This grant 
the Almighty Then may the hour be blessed m 
which I created It’ Josfph Pennell 

(President, Senefelder Club), 
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T he pictorial art or mr 

FRED STRATTON BY MAL 
COLM C SALAMAN 

Thf pictures of Mr Fred Stratton are uni ke 
any others that are being painted to-day They 
cannot be labelled as representing any of the tsins 
of the passing hour for the latest pictorial fashions 
and fads hate influenced them not at all On the 
contrary Mr Stratton s pictures are the absolutely 
individual expression of an intensely sensitiie and 
thoroughly sincere artist who goes his own waj as 
a painter pursuing h s o n artistic ideals If you 
should ask Mr Stratton for an artistic class hcation 
of himself he m ould probably ansii er characteristic 
ally I am just a person vrho feels very deeply 
the beauty and joj of the world and of 1 fe and 
who tries to express it beautifully He has been 
called the last of the Idealists «h ch of coune 
is foolish for m art there tnll always be idealists 
as there will always be those for whom as for Mr 
Stratton art is not merely the practice of a decora 
tne or a graphic craft, but a hgh function of the 
spir t by which the artist miymaVe others feel the 


emotion he has h tnself experienced through some 
manifestation of nature st ning bis imagination and 
his senses If then Post Impressionism Cubism 
Futnnsm as we see them blatant in our galleries 
have noth ng to saj to his art he is content to be 
encouraged by the message he maj find in nnj art 
that conveys the ideal of the marriage of truthwuh 
emotion the union bet veen what the eje sees and 
what the heart feels So it was not unnatural that 
\hen Mr Stratton began painting romantic and 
idyll c woodland scenes it should immediately be 
sa d that the influence of the Barb zon school was 
paramount with him that he liad a strong affinity 
with Corot Certa nly be has this but it does not 
reveal itself many conscious imitation of style or 
subject but in a similar temperamental love of I ke 
aspects of nature v ith imaginatne understanding 
of their moods and mysteries and a cognate yearning 
to express tbeir poetry m p cfor al visions Writing 
of the Barbizon master long ago that fine critic, 
the late Albert 'VolfT sad This poet has hours 
when bis thoughts take their fl ght to vard mystenous 
regions and then in some site incomparably grand 
m Its very realism be makes the murmur of the 
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foluage speak by the supernatural appmtion of 
nymphs and fauns even as the bard believes 
he hears the voices of spirits in the whisper 
of wmds passing through the trees But these 
figures whether those of nymphs or of simple 
fishers are always a complemental part of the 
scene the incarnation of an etnoUon the artist has 
felt so true it is that m art the subject is naught 
and that its whole value is in the impression it on 
communicate ISow that might very well havebeen 
wntten of Mr Fred Stratton painting the Sussex 
woodlands and interpreting in beautiful pictures 
the emotions their lovelywitcher es have aroused m 
him when the lambent joy and glory of sunlight or 
the stilly twilght has transfigured the trees and 
the glades peopling them with exquisite fantasies 
For never were out English woodlands — and Mr 
Stratton has seen no others — painted with more of 
the true intuitions of poetry Of this artist it 
might be justly said as Leigh Hunt said cf Keats 
that he never beholds a tree without seeing 


the Dryad Look at the original and fascinating 
Eestasy, reproduced here— this is as genuine 
an inspiration as any that painter ever put upon 
(^mas Let his own words describe its origin 
It IS an attempt to arouse the emotion that II 
fell when standing under the trees on a brilliant 
summer day It was all so beautiful that I asked 
myself ‘AVhat should I do if there were more 
thOT this? If Pan should begm to pipe ! I should 
go mad with joy, become ecstatic’ Then I 
imagmed the woods alive with troops of happy 
healthy nymphs and semi humans dancing through 
the sunshme and I felt a positive ecstasy 

But with such a conception ready to his hand, 
Mr Stratton did not go slapdash at his canvas in 
the approved fashion of the moment content to 
convey a rhythmic impression of something that 
might possibly be guessed to mean a dance in the 
sunlight but at any rate would serve for a decora 
live pattern His methods have a pride of thorough 
ness they inherit, perhaps, from an older tradition 
which yet because of the 
vitalising emotion keeps 
his art in line with the art 
that IS always alive He 
set about designing and 
painting a picture that 
should express his concep< 
tion with the best art and 
craft at his command. 
And, after his usual cus 
tom he made innumerable 
sketches, studies and 
finished drawings from 
nature — every figure being 
carefully drawn in the 
nude from life, even 
though draperies should 
be added for the sake of 
colour — and then he 
painted the whole picture 
more or less from memory, 
the memory constantly re- 
freshed for he lives always 
m close and mtimate touch 
with nature 

This picture and die 
others reproduced here 
may be regarded as typical 
of Mr Stratton s pic 
tonal attitude towards the 
world which is that of 
the poet and the romantic 
impressionist rather than 
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of ibe realist. Except for thiee ^ears v,lvenh€ 'aas 
m London slud)ing fgure dra^'ing Mr Stratton 
has Ined all his life in the countr) His home for 
some years past has been in the pictilre<que old 
Sussex Milage of ^mbeile) vfith its thatched 
cottages under the shelter of the spacious Downs 
and near b) are the w ooded banks of the Arun and 
the noble park of Parham all rich with inspirations 
for this pamteipoet of ihe woodhnds Neset 
indeed could he hie far from the comjianionship 
of trees which he knows and understands in all 
their stages ofgroith and all their moods as they 
vary with the changes of the dsy and the season 
There is no need for h m to tell you as you look 
at his pctures that he loses strong bealihy 
vigorous trees limpid and sparkling water sweet 
smelling eacth and lush grass wnh the ahwvc and 
gleam of ihe sun oier all snd the atmosphere 
vibratng serenely that he loves to jvamt nch 
pure colour and always to dream of youth 
lovely and healthy and natural \ou may see all 
th s expressed with beautiful and vital artistry in 
Fortst £esfas] just mentioned m TAe Dntr The 


Ifoadland S/rtam, 5«r?fmcr,and The PicmCy a little 
gem m which you will find passages of p.aint of 
a quality and a punty of colour rare to equal m 
the painting of to4i) But these sunshine pictures 
express only the glad, yoyous phases of this painter s 
temperament there are many beautiful night 
pictures which reflect the deeper poetic emotions 
aroused in him when he finds himself, m the still 
ness and mystery of the twilight or the night alone 
m the meadows or on the Downs, or m the quiet 
bmpiess railage \\ ith what a magic touch hecan 
paint moonlight, with what a romantic sense of its 
mysteries lie can suffuse the atmosphere may be 
Seen in the lovely Woiynnse, winch I should nther 
name with Shelley's line, UTierc music and m wn 
light and feeling arc one This indeed is h w I 
mteiptti the original watercolour sketch which 
hangs on m) wall before me as 1 write, a c< n'tint 
joy Here m the first inspiration is all the essen 
tial i>oeir> of the picture u sings m its frame 
Of Mr Strattons water colour drawings 1 must 
write another lime they arc a vital and most 
important expression of his artistic self 
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\ ECIL KING, R B A • A PAINTER 
OF CITIES 


Ir It were necessary to define the position 
which Mr Cecil King occupies among present-day 
painters, be would probably be best described as a 
realist, because he concerns himself entirely with 
records of the world about him and with studies of 
the thmgs he sees And yet such a definition 
would be liable to be misunderstood if it were put 
forward without some qualification Realism, as a 
term in art, is very often grievously misapplied 
It has been claimed, for instance, by a class of 
who go out. of wa.'ij to weV. 
from the most decadent and repulsive side of life 
and who delight m representing the most debased 
aspects of modem humanitj An artist calls him 
self a realist because he presents with a blatant 
and exaggerated affectation of reality subjects that 
are happily comparatively uncommon, because he 
shuts his eyes to the many beauties of tbe world 
and hunts assiduously for the few gross and hideous 
things which saner men are anxious to forget He 
idealises ugliness, and the more unpleasant he can 
make his idealisations the more loudly he aaserts 
his claim to be considered a devoted lover of truth 


and an uncompromising delineator of the real facts 
of existence 

Uemay be thankful that Mr Cecil King is not 
a realist of this sort. His realism is, indeed, of 
a much truer and more rational t>pe, something 
much more intimately related to the charactenstic 
actualities of our times and much more attractive 
in Its rightness of outlook and sense of proprietj 
For what he really does is to study shrewdly and 
sensitiieiy those aspects of the world which most 
of us who have kept our instincts reasonably clean 
habitually see He will, no doubt, disappoint the 
specialists m abnormalities who look at one small 
swift of life and are. blind tn eser^thuxg else, hnt. he 
will please and convince the far larger number 
who have the good sense to prefer the agreeable 
things and derive enjoyment from the art that deals 
with them 

But, again, he does not belong to tbat school of 
realism which insists upon the exact statement in a 
painted work of every trivul detail that the 
labonous observer can discover tn nature. He 
holds the conviction that such exactness as this is 
opposed to true reality and that its inflexible 
pe^ntry defeats the end of art What he wants is 
to create the impression of reality by seizing upon 
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and recording ihe essentials win li give Minlit) to# 
scene or a subject and b) ignoring tliose umm 
portant things which if ihc) were insisted upon 
would confuse tie impression of truth that he 
wishes his picture to consc) It is b> showing 
fully and sincerely the right clianctcr of his sub- 
ject by making other people sec it as I e saw il, 
and by presenting it with alt its salient tlarac 
terisiics properly related one to the other, lliat he 
bclieaes the sense of rcalilj can l>c made most 
ajparent , and he works alvraja with this intenlum 
m his mind 

In all the work he has done so fir the most 
striking quality Im b«.cn a remarkable acuteness 
of obseriawon which makes hii renderirg erf the 
moliae chosen curiously 


an I Ins readiness to attack the most 
[rtblcinKf Jiraiticc, but lotrtihinp no \ 
ably due to the sanety ami breadili tf Ins 
c»i»cticiicei. The comj rcliensisenesa rfliii fi 
inp It may fairly be assumed, accrunts in part l 
tie rnj idily r f I is dcscic jmert as an nrint and fo 
tl L way m wl leh I e I as n adc a { lice fc r himKlf 
in tl e fre nt rank at an age wlen h<st artists are 
still fghtirg hard hr il c first s pns c f recrgniiicn. 
koung as he is he i-ccaijici an assured position, 
and he is acceped without question as basing a 
tpecial eJi m to tl e ccniidcfatien all scncus 
students (f tnodcni art 

lorn at Gutinersbuty in iRSi he was educated 
ar ftadeyffury and after leas mg school I ei'udicd for 


consincing There is 
nescr any doubt nliout 
his meaning he does 
not htsiiate or fumble 
with his record of what 
IS before him he makc-s 
up hia mind before he 
suns about what he is 
going to do and he docs 
tt m all good faith. If 
he fails, It IS not because 
he has been uncerUin in 
his intention but simply 
because technical things 
have not gone quite os 
he hoped and proposed 
they should if he sue 


does — It IS because his 
mind and hand has t been 
m happy agreement and 
because the meclunical 
difficulties of painting 
with which every artist 
no matter how long his 






struggle, have not ham 
pered his freedom of 
expression 

The certainty and 
directness of his art, its 
confidence and its frank 
ness of purpose, are 
qualities which come 
without doubt from his 
temperamenul charac 


keenness of perception 
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a )ear or with the idea of adopting engineering 
as his profession and became a student member of 
the Insiitifte of Cnil Engineers But during this 
period he was acquiring also some knontedge of 
art practice by attending the evening classes m 
drawing at the Goldsmiths’ Institute New Cross 
In 1903 he finally abandoned h:s engineering 
studies and went instead to the Westminster School 
of Art, where he worked in the life class under Mr 
Mouat Loudan, and shortly after be joined the 
Artists Society and the Langham Sketching Oubfor 
the evening practice m drawing and composition 
which has proved a*boon to many young artists 

A visit to Holland followed in 1904, where his 
study of the pictures of the Dutch marine painters 
revived m him one of the ambitions of his child 
hood — to become a painter of the sea— and m 
1906, m which year he exhibited his first picture, 
m the galleries of the Roytl Institute of Painters 
in ^\ater Colours, he went to Pans to work for a 
year at Julians under Jean laul Laurem A\hile 
m Pans he attended also a class for composition 
illustration, and similar subjects, directed by 
Stemlen , and be spent much of bis spare time in 
sketching people and things in the highways and 
by way s of the city 

WTien he returned to England, having gamed 


greatly m knowledge and understanding of his craft 
by the judicious use of the opportunities which 
Pans oRered to him, he began to make a name as 
an illustrator His drawings were accepted by the 
“Sphere, the “Illustrated London News,’ and 
other papers , and by the “ Illustrated London 
News" he was sent to Pans to make drawings of 
the flood scenes and to Portugal to illustrate 
episodes m the revolution of 1910 At this time, 
too, he was busy with poster work for vanous 
shipping firms, w^th designs m which he was able to 
satisfy some of his earlier aspirations towards 
minne painting 

But although all these varieties of occupation 
have played a very important part in the formation 
of bis artistic character, the influence that lias, 
perhaps, counted for most inTus development and 
m making him the artist he is to-day has been his 
love of travel Ever smce he left Pans he has 
seized every opportunity of seeing the world and of 
working in fts many places as possible abroad 
Already his wanderings have taken him to France, 
Holland, Belgium, Spam, Portugal, Italy, and 
Morocco, and he has ambitions, which he hopes 
before long to satisfy, to visit India, China, and 
other parts of the East, and to cro«s the Atlantic 
and paint the cities of America. 
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Tlie notable point about the work he has done 
m these diverse parts of the world is that it 
does not show him to be under the domination 
of any preconceived idea about the way in which 
he ought to deal with the material be chooses 
to handle Unlike many other artists who have 
painted m foreign counUies, he does not bnng 
a home-made convention to bear upon his 
subjects but allows the local characteristics to 
direct, as far as may be necessary, the quality and 
method of his interpretation He seeks to enter 
into the spint of the place, to find out what makes 
It different from other places he has seen, and to 
show that he understands and appreciates at their 
full value the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
scene before him In his pictures of foreign ones 
and towns the fact that the motive has been found 
abroad IS impressed upon the observer not merely 
by the statement of the obvious unhkeness of the 
general architectural design to that which he has 
been accustomed to at home, but by touches much 
more subtle which convey a vivid impression of the 
foreign atmosphere and even of the foreign life 
Mr King feels the difference between the countries 


he visits, and this feeling pervades every part of his 
petore 

Katurally, this implies on his part an uncommon 
acuteness of observation, much shrewdness of 
insist into the things which are scarcely susceptible 
of strict analysis, and an uncommon degree of 
receptivity But these are parts of Mr Kings equip 
ment as an artist which he has assiduously cultivated 
and to the development of which he has devoted 
considerable care , and tbeir effectiveness basbeen 
increased by his readiness to take advantage of 
every opportunity that has been offered him to 
evtend his knowledge of places and things He 
might fairly be described as possessing an incurable 
but none less wholesome craving for the sort of 
information that is likely to be of use to him in his 
career Wherever he goes he finds something w orth 
learning, and evidently he does not forget what he 
has learned 

If one were to attempt to sum him up, probably 
he would best be desenbed as a painter of life— a 
descnption that may at first sight seem odd when 
applied to a painter so much ofwbose work consists 
of pictures of architectural motives But the archi 
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N otes on some Australian 

LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 

There is a slow-gio^ingapptemliwsof ihe 
Austral an artist by those Avho understand and love 
ait for Itself yet there aie still those that depreciate 
art or anything else that is Australian m character 
and say that there is no real art in this land Hence 
the chief thing lacking with the Austral an artist 
is patronage it is the painful truth that buyers are not 
so numerous as they ought to be The average 
Australian is keen in the pursuit of the almighty 
dollar and is incapable of enjoying many of the 
pleasures that art affords but if anything m the 
way of sport is going on the Australian is there 
"When however, one considers the works of 
Australia s lead ng artists many of whom know of 
no other light than the great glare of an Australian 
sun one cannot help feeling that there is gro ving 
up a natural art all new and peculiar to this great 
continent. 

L ght seems to be the end and aim of all artists 
in their work and as art is cosmopolitan tbe com 
petent craftsman will pant the atmosphere that 
surrounds him and that will permeate hts work and 
show his personality so it is with the Australian 


artist who can paint out of doors the whole year 
and therefore stmes after light 

Australia is a country of blue skies and distant 
horizons but it has of course no splendid art 
history like the countries of the old world 

The creative artist is araiityhere \seha\e no great 
schools like those of England France and other 
European countries models are scarce to the figure 
painter, and what with this drawback and the lack 
of encouragement from those in a position to help 
them It IS no wonder that many of our young men 
1 ho show talent as painters of the figure go to 
Europe and settle there Yet there are a few men 
who as painters of land and sea stand out 1 ke rocks 
in mid ocean 

I romment amongst these is William Lister Lister, 
president of the Royal Art Society of New South 
Uales a society which has been in existence for 
more than thirty years Mr Lister has held the 
post for the past fourteen years He paints equally 
well in oil and watercolour and his works are 
known all oter Australia He is a Realist and 
knows how far to go with colour he does not 
expenment ui search of quality but puts the colour 
on and there it rema ns His works are large be 
paints these large canvases to show the b gness of 
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his subject He works every picture out in the open, 
for he IS a great believer m painting under theskies 
He loves to paint the great silent and mysterious 
Australian Bush In his picture The Golden 
Splendour of the Bushy in the National Gallery at 
S)dney, we have apicture that one is apt to think 
hard, but if it is looked at for a few minutes in the 
nght direction of vision this idea will soon be dis 
polled The picture called Clearing here repro 
duced was exhibited at the annual exhibition of the 
Ro)al Art Society three or four years ago, and 
represents a typical scene m the Austrahan Bush 
Tins man feels deeply in the work he enjoys so 
much, and the sincerity he puts into it is exemplified 
in all his works One of his latest pictures has for 
Its subject Canberra, the place selected as the site 
of the capital of the Commonwealth 
In Walter Withers we have a Victorian artist of 
great merit, who paints his pastorals with a sym 
pathetic and poetic feeling His work is diflferenl 
from that of any other Australian artist He does 
not getaway from the influence of the French school 
m his feeling and technique, and he sees Australian 
landscape through English eyes But bis pictures 
are always full of charm, quiet m tone and subject 


with him there is no striving after prettmess, but he 
gives us his landscape as seen through the medium 
of a poetic nature which is clearly revealed in his 
very fine picture The Silent Gums, the best this 
artist has painted This picture, which is now m 
the National Gallery of Victoria at Melbourne, has 
already appeared in these pages, and like On the 
Wallaby, now reproduced, is very Australian in 
character 

Fredenck McCubbin another Victorian artist, 
has done much to reveal the poetic side of the 
Australian Bush His works are distinguished by 
their undoubted smcenty In a series which in 
eludes The Ptoneers (National Gallery, Melbourne), 
On the Wallaby Track (Sydney Gallery), A Busk 
Put^al and Down on his Luck he has given us 
faithful pictures of the rough life of the early 
settlers, and his work is always characterised by 
fidelity to subject His Winter Sutihgkt was re 
producedmthis magazmein 1909 Mr McCubbin 
was at one time president of the Victorian Artists 
Society, but he now belongs to the new Australian 
Alt Association which was started a few months 
ago by certain members of the older society who 
were not satisfied vnth the policy it was pursuing 
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Mr -Withers is also among those iiho ha^e joined and ^led «wh a tare fidelity and \ralh to nMurc 
the ne i bod) He jd ght* painting the heat of the Australian 

W 11 A'hton belongs to the jounger general on of sun and one feels that he paints Trith the true 
\ustral an artists his reputat on has leapt forward feelmS ^be artist In his picture Fttr Dmin^ 
\ery (juickl) unt 1 to-da) he stands as one of the lleal^f one feels the lery heat c f the day and 
lead ng pa nters of the Common vealth though imagines the smell of the eucalj’ptus He paints m 
only just o\er th rty He is represented in the olas rrellas water<olours 

Nat onal Caller es of New South W ales A ictona H»ns Hej-sen like the other artists is ft painter of 
South Austral a and ^\estern Australia His 1 ght, which is one of the themes for nearl) all his 
cans-ases are fine m compos tion and aHajs work^ He pamts the bush land with ah ghl) sensi 
d gn tied he paints with the brush of a painter of tueand poetic temperament and his work is charac 
maturer years He al a) s sees the b gness of his tensed b> origitul t) smeere and d gnif i-d He is 
subject and the breath of nature pervades his represented in several Australian galleries and re- 
work One of his pictures a fine landscape of the prodiictions of his works havefrom time to time 
Austral an Bush has just been purchased for the appeiired in this magazine 
e tern Austral an Art Caller) H s marine sub- Australia o ves a debt of gratitude to tl ese great 
jects to wh ch he is now devot n^much attention pion«€« of art who have breathed into their work 
are d stinguished by bold technique luminous the pure and undefiled love of their profession b) 
colour and fine movement the fine fruit of their labours they are bu Iding up 

Albert J Hanson whose work is known all over a national art of pure Australian lift and are 
the Comraonweallb is represented m the National dedicating their work to posterit) as a proof that 
Callery of New South Wales by five large water Australia »s not behind other nations in produang 
colour* and other State art galleries are ennehed men who shall leave their footprints on the sands 
byhspetures wh chare all Australian mcharactcr oftiroe. Jts. \shtos 
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STUDIO TALK 

(From Our Corrtspondtnts ) 

C DON — The first exhibition of the Soaet> 
o'' \nima! Painters — a new assocut on of 
which M ss Luc> Kemp-^\ ekh is Presi 
dent — eas opened early in January at 
the Leicester Galleries There was in it a great 
deal of interesting and important work bj the 
members of the Societj all of whom are well 
known painters of animal and sporting subjects 
From Miss Kemp-W elch came several small paint 
mgs of pastoral motives treated with much vivaatj 
and power the most notable of these were the 
admirable stud) of horses On the High Ground 
and the two smaller pictures of the ^me type 
77 e Turni tg at the Htd^t and The Ho ir oj Rtit 
but her capaaties were not lesscffectivel) displa>ed 
in the clever sketch Sunihtnt and Shado t s Hyde 
Park a subject of a verj differeot order Ex 
cellent again were Mr Arthur Wardles Polar 
Bears Indian leopards and Isons Mr Briton 
Rmere s delightful moonlight p cture Voiees of the 
^ight Mr Edwin Alexanders Joung Gull tnd 
Tie Old Crate 'Mr G D Armours bnllant 


sketch In the Bullring, and Mr George Pines 
able painting of ducks At The llatcds JOdge 
Among other memorable contributions were the 
Inpression oj Costs sn a Strean and Cou and 
Calf hy Mr AJ Mannings AtEib rst Surrei 
bj Mr HUB Davis and the sparling pictures 
by Mr John Charlton and Mr Frank Calderoa 

Ihe landscape exhibition held for the nineteenth 
year at the Old U ater Colour Society s gallen last 
month again showed changes in the names of the 
exhibitors but Mr R U Allan R.\\ *5, Afr 
Matthew Hale S Mr Leslie Thomson 

RU S linked it m their work with its onginal 
history Perhaps because the studio piece can 
only be an interpretation of natuiewhen it is the w ork 
of animaginaUve painter u was m the smaller land 
scapes such as Mr Campbell Mitchells Summer 
Morning Irgyllsksre Mr Leshe Thomson 8 /Iw/r 
Harbour Mr Arthur Fnedensons bhsttry 
Heather on 4ion Mr Frank Ualtons On Forest 
Green Sirrey, Mr Mathew Hales Cagnes — near 
Cannes that the evidence of convincing contact 
wiih nature vvas forihcommg on this occasion 
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Tlie Post Impressionist and Futurist Exhibition 
at the Dore Gallery, organised by Mr Frank 
Rutter has afforded another opportunity of study 
mg m England the deielopments of these move 
ments There is a general significance underlying 
the endeavour to irrive at subjective expression 
iihich they represent that no one who is a student 
of modern art can afford to disregard But it 
must be the hope of all who have been nourished 
on tlie great achievements of the past m art that 
we have m this present pha'e the beginnings of 
someth ng infinitely greater than itself 

\t ihe Ryder Galleries, which have been moved 
from Albemarle Street to much larger premises at 
44 Conduit Street a very interesting exhibition of 
fans was held during January Most of the better 
known of our modern fan painters were adequately 
represented in the collection brought together and 
a great deal of noteworthy work was shown — there 
was hardly anyihmg indeed which did not call for 
serous consideration Perhaps the best fans m 


the exhibition were The lose, The White Garden, 
the Jtoie Fin, and Cleopaha, by Mr Geo^e 
Shenngham, The Bridal Tan, Eve, Ihe Market 
pteue and The Ballet, by Mr Bellingham Smith, 
The Venetian Fan,&xA The Fan of Fhrter 'Iparig/es, 
b) Mrs Mary Davus, and The Lake Fan, DLSii,n for 
a Fan and Les Indohuts, by Charles Conder , but 
there were others of great interest by Mr Charles 
Shannon, and Mr G M Read, and a remarkably 
effective design, St Cenle, by Alastair 

At the Goupil Gallery last month Miss E M 
Heath was showing a number of small oil paintings 
which had attractive technical qualities and an 
agreeable quality of suggestion They were not 
particularly ambitious, but certainly thev realised 
sufficiently what they aimed at — the expression of 
ilie gentle, quiet and restful charm of pastoral land 
scape In the same gallery were some p eces of 
sculpture by Mr Eric GiU. things of a conventional 
type and marked by a not very convincing aPTecta 
tion of primitive simplicity 



BEHIND THE SCENES FROM A TINTED 
PEN DRAWING BY LESLIA NEWALL 
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n e Post Impresstomst and Futurist Exhibition 
at the Dore Gallery organised by Mr Frank 
Rutter, has afforded another opportunity of study 
ingm England tie developments of these move 
ments There is a general significance iinderly ng 
the endeavour to arrive at subjectne expression 
which they represent that no one who is a student 
of modem art can afford to disregard But it 
must be the hope of all who have been nourished 
on the great achievements of the past m art that 
we have in this present phase the beginnings of 
something infinitely greater than itself 

\t the Ryder Galleries which hav^ been moved 
from Albemarle Street to much larger prem ses at 
44 Conduit Street a very interesting exh bit on of 
fans \ as held dur ng January Most of the better 
known of our modem fan painters were adequately 
represented m the collection brought together and 
a great deal of i oteworthy work was shown— there 
was hardly anyth ng indeed which d d not call for 
serious cons deration Perhaps the best fans m 


the exhibition were The Vase, Tie Whtk Garden 
the Rose /an, and Cleo/atia, by Mr George 
Shenngham The Bndal Fan, Fie, The Market 
plaa anA Ihe £ illet, by Mr Bellingham Smith 
T 7 u I ineUan Fm and The Fin of ] lo t er Spangles 
by Mrs Mary Davis and The Lake Fan Desii^nfor 
a Fan, and Les Indolents by Charles Conder but 
then, were olhets of great interest by hfr Charles 
Shannon and Mr G U Read, and a remarkably 
effective design. Si Cecxle, by Alastair 

At the Goupil Gallery last month Miss E M 
Heath was showing a number of small oil paintings 
which had attractive technical qualities and an 
agreeable quality of suggestion Thev were not 
particularly ambitious but certainly thev realised 
sufficiently what they aimed at— the expression of 
the gentle qu et and restful charm of pastoral land 
scape In the same gallery were some p eces of 
sculpture by Mr Eric Gill, things of a conventional 
type and marked by a not very convincing affetta 
tion of primitive simpl city 


BEHIND THE SCENES TROiM A TINTED 
PEN DRAWING BY LESLIA NEWALL 
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Other exhib tions of the past month calling fora Sheffield ariKf, Mr \\ R. E Goodrich who after 
reference are Mr ^^ynne Apperleys at ^^al^.e^’s studying at the Sheffield School of Srt tnd m 
Gallery, SunhghtorttheRumsofRome exhtbiimg Italy » now errtetmg upon an artistic career '’•'th 
the treasure house for artists of a certain tempera much promist. of future success 
ment amidst the v> ork there of modern excavators , - - 

and at the Le cester Gallery Mr Claude Shepper The Chelsea Arts Clubs ^knnual Costume Bali 
sons original drawings for “Bunch showing that will be held at the Ro)al Albert Hall Kensington 
reproduction does not always do this fastidious on Wednesday, March 4 As on preiious occa 
draughtsman justice sions the arrangements ate in the hands of Mr G 

Sherwood Foster 15 Queen s Gate Terrace S M 

The tinted pen drawing b) Mrs Lesha Ne all 

wh ch we reproduce on page 6^ shows that thisartisi Messrs \amanaka and Co are holding an cxhi 

who though mained is not long past her teens has bitionofjapanesedecoraledsereensby Old Masters 

a marked feeling for decoratne composition She mthegallenesof the Royal SoaetyofBrstish Artists 

was for more than two years a student at the Slade Suffolk Street Pall Mall The exhibition remains 

School an institution in which perhaps more than open till the 26th inst 

any other in London sound draughtsmanship is 

inculcated as the essential foundation of all good 

art On leaving the Slade Mrs Newall became a 

pupil of Mr Byam Shaw and we may infer that 

under him her natural inst net for decorative 

expression has been encouraged 

The excellent drawing of Tht Htmdtn Dom 
which we reproduce on th s page is by a young 
64 
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men miy see and judge for thi-mselves as to the 
ralue of mod<,rn dep.irturcs from accepted ideis 
There has nc\er huheno, ho\\e\(.r, been an itnpor 
ution so arresting whatever maj be its ultimate 
effect in influencing Scottish art The most im 
portant of these exhibitors were Paul Gauguin, 
Ruigi Russolo, G Serusier, I'aul Cezanne, Henri 
Matisse, Van Gogh, G beverini, J I> Fergusson, 
and Duncan Grant That some of the ) ounger men 
are not unaffected b) these modem developments 
was seen m Mr S J Veploes fruit and flower 
studies, which are a limited and tentative essay in 
Cubist practice, and Mr Stanley Cursiters frankly 
{ ubist presentation of the busy scene at the west 
end of Princes Street 

Of the four hundred and st\tj-one exhibits three 
hundred and seventy seven were works in oil and 
water colour, the remainder consisting to a small 
extent of sculpture and 1 irgclj of applied art m the 


form of ironwork, jewellery, enamels, and pottery 
Among the oil pamtmgs, Mr Homel s Spnn^hme 
m the iVoodlaniis w ith its merry bare footed children 
breathed the joyous spirit in the richness of its colour 
orchestration and the full harmony of its design 
^Ir Robert Noble contributed a beautiful meadow 
landscape mostly in cool colour with a line of 
golden corn field in mid distance, Mr U M Fraser 
a piece of mer Side scenery with a group of trees 
after the style of Corot and Mr Arthur H Jenkins 
a picture of a convent garden at Ferugn that is 
beautifully co-ordinated in colour Other notable 
landscapes were a senes of four by the late Mr J 
Cumpbell Noble, a warm friend to the society from 
Its inception a sunlit farmyard scene m France by 
Mr C H Mackie, a small but very charming Italian 
bndscape by the same artist and a view ofCramond 
Ferry interestingly treated by Mr Mason Hunter 

The Chauman of the Society Mr David Alison 
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s‘io\ed three portraits of wh ch the pnncipal 
1 \ almost full length of Mrs 1 ollolt Moms in 
a black e\enn gdress with a scarlet 1 ned cloak 
marks a further step m the career of one of the 
n ost prom sing of the younger portraitists Mr 
Stanlej Curs lei’s Tht Mirror though presented 
as a sketch rather than as a fin shed product was one 
of tie most outstand ng sorks m the collect on 
pirtcularlj in the modell ng of the head and the 
upper pan of ihe fgure Mr Robert Hope m h s 
portrait of Miss Jessie R tchie has g sen character 
to h s subject comb ned with beaut fu\ colour and 
other good portra ts lere those by Mr J Martine 
Rotvaldson Mr ] Munnoch M ss Cecile Walton 
and Mr J A Ford Mr F C B Cadells 
/u 0 was a bold impression si petute of 

a hd) at a d n ng table d stingu shed by the 
dexter ty and suretj of us colour des gn In. the 
I ater c< lour room hich reached a h gher Je'el of 
mtnilhanusual aphceofhonour asaccordedtoa 
group of lorks by the lite M ss Pres on Maegoun 


P ARIS — Etching not only because of its 
popularity but as an art requ ring an un 
common certainly of dra \ing and techni 
cal de\terit} makes an espec al appeal 
to a great number of American artists \mongst 
those resident m Pans here are many who hasina 
eluded fame as painters have not failed to attain 
notability as etchers The twoaccorapanjingTepro 
due ions entitled Mtjlecttons and Le Troubado ir 
are from recent prints by Mr W ill am kuerbacb 
Levy who after a brilliant career as a student in the 
Ne V York National Academy ofdesign f nally gained 
the t«o years traxellmg scholarship i hich is tie 
highest award given by that institution Coming 
to Pars at the time when the variou isms 
attached to anyth ng oilri in the way of painting 
attracted young artists Mr Levy unlike the 
majority was in no vay infected b> the method^ 
iih ch seemed to po nt out an easy road to the 
desredMeccaofattajnmenl but working silently in 
h so mway he produced many canvases of undoubted 
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“L* TROONAtKH.* HOM *> OKIGt>Al, STCItlNC 
R\ ^MLLIAM A Lf^V 

merit. Amongst his bi.st ttchiiigs it is m lho<c 
dealing nitli ponftuure that hi> ability is most 
marked, though manj of his landscapes and archi 
tcctural subjects are not less successful.mosi nouble 
being those executed on the banks of the Seme 
As n painter, one feels it is also m his portraiture 
lliat his persomlit) and strength are most evident 
and coinincing Kctuming to America late hst 
autumn, he held an exhibition of his colJcctue 
work in the Acadcni} rooms of the Fine Art 
lJuildmg, >«eii York, which met with considerable 
appreciation and promise of an honoured future 
EAT 

M Druet Ins been showing recently m his 
galleries in the Rue Ro) ale a \ ery interesting exhibi 
tion of pictures by Dczirc, a joung artist who 
exhibits work at the balon d Automne m particular, 
and wliosc art shows him to be a highly gifted 
painter One appreciates above all the rich palette 
of this artist, who is at the same time very modem 
in tenijierament and yet of artistic afiimty with the 
classic masters Also M Dezir^ excels m the 
composition of his pictures, a quality becoming 
more rare everyday among contemporary artists. 


but one which is very pronounced!) in evidence in 
the landscape we reproduce overleaf 

Concurrently with these paintings by Dezir^, M 
Pruet hod on view some admirable stone ware by 
Lcnoble, powerful in execution and simple and 
harmonious in us decoration M I.cnoble !•> 
Iiccoming more and more the compeer of the great 
mssters of the jxUtcr s art 

Iwo Ilelgian painters of very delightful talent 
pupils of hcmaml kbnop/T have just held a very 
rcniirkablc exhibition here m Pans at the galleries 
of M Marcel Pcmhcim \I and Mme Tony 
Hermants work, appeals by its varied and charm 
mg qualuKS , It IS most rare to find such an artistic 
couple M Hermant showed a remarkable series 
of interiors, equally valuable as documents and 
as excellent pieces of colour The artist depicts 
with the smie happy elTtCt interiors of the Hdtel 
de Villc at Brussel}, of which pictures certain 
belong to the corjioration of tint etty, or fleeting 
aspects of the Brussels and Ghent I xhibitiuns 
M Tony Hermant also specialises m delicate and 
charming portraits m coloured chalk finished with 
lipht touches of water-colour his heads of Mile 
Clco de Merodc of Mile Bovy of the Comedie 
Iran^aiseand Mme Chanottc Lysis are delicious 
productions which give M Hermant an assured 
position a.s artist Mme Hermant is gifted with a 
quite exceptional feeling for the decorative Her 
figures and still life pieces show that in her ease the 
poctic and the artistic sense are closely wedded 



atUE STONE WARE VASB BY LEVOBLE 
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showed three portraits of which the pnncipal 
a \ almost full length of Mrs Poltok Moms m 
a bhcL e\e-nii gdress with a scarlet Ined cloak 
marks a further step in the career of one of the 
most promising of the }ounger portraitists Mr 
Stanlej Cursiters The Mirror though presented 
as a sketch rather than as a finished product was one 
of the most outstandng works in the collection 
particularly m the modelling of the head and the 
upper part of the fgure Mr Robert Hope in bis 
portrait of Miss Jess e Ritchie has gnen character 
to his subject combined with beaut ful colour and 
other good portraits were those by Mr J Martine 
Ronaldson Mr J Munnoch Miss Cecile Walton 
and Mr J A Ford Mr F C B Cadells 
I-aicy Dress was a bold impressionist picture of 
a lady at a dining table distinguished by the 
dexterity and surety of its colour^csign In the 
water colour room which reached a h gher level of 
merit than usual aphceofhonoun as accorded to a 
group of works by the lire M ss Presion Maegoun 


P ARTS — Etching not only because of its 
popularity but as an art requ ring an un 
common certainty of drawing and techni 
cal dexterity, makes an especial appeal 
to a great number of American artists Amongst 
those resident in Fans here are many who having 
eluded fame as painters have not failed to attain 
notability as etchers The two accompanying repro 

ductions entitled Reflections and Le Tnuhadour 
are from recent prints by Mr William Auerbach 
Levy who after a brilliant career as a student in the 
New York National Academy ofdcsign finally gained 
the tvo years travelling scholarship which is the 
highest award given by that institut on Coming 
to Pars at the time when the various ‘isms 
attached to anything oitlri m the way of painting 
attracted young artists Mr Levy unlike the 
majority was m no way infected by their methods 
whch seemed to point out an easy road to the 
des red Mecca of attainment , but working silently m 
h sownwajfhe produced many canvases of undoubted 
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‘ tE TKOUEAOOUX fXOM AS ORIGINAL ETCI ISO 
BY WILLIASt A LEVY 


merit Amongst his best etchings it is m tho«c 
dealing with portraiture that hi* ability is most 
marked tboUj,h many of hts landscapes and archi 
ectural subjects are not less successful most notable 
being those executed on the banks of the Seme 
As a painter, one feels it is also in his portraiture 
hat his personality and strength are most evident 
xnd convincing Returning to Amerca late Lost 
autumn, he held an exliibition of his collective 
ftork m the Academy rooms of the Fine Art 
Building blew \ork, which met with considerable 
ippreciation and promise of an honoured future 
EAT 

M Druet has been showing recently in his 
jallenes in the Rue Ro> ale a very mteresung exhibi 
ion of pictures by Dezire, a young artist who 
xhibits work at the Salon d Automne in particular 
ind whosu art shows him to be a highly gifted 
nmter One appreciates above all the rich palette 
of this artist who is at the same time very modem 
n temperament and yet of artistic affinity with the 
lassie masters Also M Dezire excels in the 
omposition of his pictures a quality becoming 
more rare everyday among contemporary artists 


but one which is very pronouncedly m evidence in 
the landscape we reproduce overleaf 

Concurrently w ith these pamtmgs by Dezire M 
Druet had on view some admirable stone-ware by 
Lenobfe powerful in execution and simple and 
harmonious m its decoration M Lenoble is 
becoming more and more the compeer of the great 
masters of the potter s art 

Itto Belgian painters of very delightful talent 
pupils of Fernand khnopfT have just held a very 
remarkable exhibition here in Pans at the galleries 
of M Marcel Bemhetm M and Mme Tony 
Heiminis work appeals by its varied and charm 
mg qualities it is most rare to find such an artistic 
couple M Hermant showed a remarkable senes 
of interiors equally valuable as documents and 
as excellent pieces of colour The artist depicts 
with the same happy effect interiors of the Hi}tel 
de Ville at Brussels, of which pictures certain 
belong to the corporation of that city or fleeting 
aspects of the Brussels and Ghent Exhib lions 
M Tony Hermant also specialises m delicate and 
charming portraits in coloured chalk finished with 
I ght touches of water-colour bis heads of Mile 
Cleo de Merode of Mile Bovy of the Cotnedie 
Franijaise and Mme Chanotte Lyses are delicious 
productions which give M Hermant an assured 
position as artist Mme Hermant is gifted with a 
quite exceptional feeling fur the decorative Her 
figures and stiH life pieces show that in her case the 
poetic and the artistic sense are closely wedded 
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■A STORRl ON THE DOWNS.” FROM AN 
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GOING TO CHURCH’ FROM 
AN ORIGINAL ETCHING BY 
ANTONIE RITZEROW 
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Trubner and of his pupil Gr mm the dist ngu shed 
realism of Groeber von Brandis Rbbbecke Jacob 
and von Kardorf Dills quiet moorland aspects 
seemed raised into a sphere of visonary toman 
t cism and U Hubner s s viftly vKual sed and 
elTective new motifs from North German harbours 
proved refresh ng Bertram Pnestman Monod 
Goumay and Victor Gilsoul also contributed to 
the enjo)ment as pa nters and there r as besides a 
graphic section rich in works of merit 

AM\erckme sters a well arranged exhbition of 
graphic M-ork by some of the best women art sts of 
the day was on view Antonie RitzeroVs etch 

ings ivith their picturesque natural sm were a sink 

mg feature and other prominent exhib tors \ ere 
ComeH Paczka Wagner H We.ss Cl S.evers 
J l\olfthorn Cl Arnheim Ema Frank A 
Uewenstein Johanna Metzner, UH Wolters 
Maru CasparFilser and Frida ^\mkelmann 

*” ” » a 3 
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V IENNA — ^The autumn exhibition of the 
Secession differed from the general run 
of this society’s exhibitions, insomuch 
that it was entirel) devoted to drawings 
and sketches by its members The note there 
fore was quite distinctive and personal intro- 
ducing us to the more intimate side of the artists 
work With very few exceptions the exhibits being 
studies for finished pictures (manj of which have 
been reproduced in this magazine) were never 
intended for public vie \ and hence were of 
peculiar interest as sloving hovthe final results 
were arrived at Such was the case with the con 
tributions of Ernest Stdhr Alfons karpinski 
Alfred Poll Hermann Grom Rottma)er Oswald 
Roux Alfred Offner Richard Harlfinger and 
some fev others of the Secession Ferdinand 
Schmutzer contributed both studies for portra ts 
and interior p ctures the former done in his 
masterly manner bold and virile the latter sjra 
^theuc renderings of familiar Dutch subjects 
Alois Hanschs penc 1 dra vings of landscapes 
cockatoos hens cats and other an malswere interest 






'LATE AUTUMN IN THE MOUiN TAINS' 
WATERCOLOUR DESIGN FOR LITHO- 
GRAPH BY JOSEF STOITZNER 
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ing Luc] Mg Rtfsch s beaui ful drawings of Span sh 
subjects furnished jet another proof of Ins abilitj 
as a draughlsnnn and of the poetic concqton 
tthch d Sling nshes his work MaN Iiebtnwtn 
show ed some dec dedly closer dra mgs of she nude 
and of animals Ernst I ck a senes of exetUent 
drawings in chalk or pencil of country towns and 
villages Josef Stoit/ner sarious charming water 
colour draemgs and studies for lithographs t* 
qusitely fresh in treatment and \igorous m 
execut on Anton Nowak showed some admirable 
sketches done ch efiy m oils and Ttof Rudolf 
Bacher studies and sketches m various med urns 
his small portra t sketches being m thar wtv 
master? eces The exh b.tion was arranged by 
Dagobert I eche a joung art st of promise 

tL I Msch 

P liars in the large entrance ball have 
b=e„^,™„ved .nd „o, by mean, orlSi: 


walls exhibit ons can be arranged in accordance 
with the most modem pnnapics Ihiswill be of 
particular advantage m the displaj of works of 
sculpture which till now have suffered for want of 
I ght and sufl cicnt room 

In the recent autumn exhibition the sculpture 
was, on the whole not up to the usual standard of 
the Kunstlerhaus though some good work was 
shown an I there were fewer portrait paintings thin 
usual John Quincj Adams s portrait of a >oun„ 
lady in black was stnkinglj attractive and bs 
portrait of a man also demanded atUntion for its 
strengthand vmlitj Schaittnste ns Purtrailo/a 
Girl tH n/i/e nia> be accounted ami ng his best 
achievements \ ictor Schorf also exhibited a Ctrl 
»* ill lie, an interesting work both on account of 
s mpl citj m treatment and the sureness and refine- 
ment in handling Rauchmger exhibited two 
«ce!lent works and Joanowiiclis Portrait Stui\ 
though but a sketch showed a fine feeling for tone 
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and colourin'; I ochwilsl^i is ahvays at his 
best in his portraits ol men those here slicmn 
were of fine qualitv Prof Angeli sent a charming 
pOTtrnt of a little gnl __\V V ktausis e-shvbts 
occupied a small room to themseUes seen tn 
viassi one could not help being struck b) the 
%ersatility of this artist and the general good quality 
of his work His Study oj a Gtr^s Head counts 
to the \ery best be has ever done 

There were some notable landscapes Thomas 
L“itners dreamy, imaginative Bireh Trees tn the 
Vienna IVolds tenderlyand faithfully treated, showed 
his great gifts as a colourist and portrayer of subtle 
atmospheric effects Oswald Grill s landscape with 
two girls in the foreground was both refined and 
harmonious and Iberese Schachner was par 
ticularly happy m her rendering of spirited and 
vigorously handled landscapes Other landscapists 
who showed praiseworthy work are Karl Kaiser 
Herbst, Prof Damaut Alfred Zoff Tina Blau 
E Kaspandes, Friedrich Bech and L B Eich 
how, who showed^ but one work a little gem 

\mong olherw orks which 
should be mentioned are 
' Horatio Gaighcr s InUnor, 

>ery harmonious m effect 
some bits of old cities and 
villages by Gustav Bfihm, 
notably 0!d Houses in Bos 
iho-iit , m which he has re 
corded thevionderful colour 
effects and atmosphere of 
this charming old hloravian 
village, AVilhelm Leger s m 
tenors and garden pictures , 

Jehuda Epsteins studies of 
old barock architecture, 
showing qual tics eminently 
deserving of respect, and 
Otto Herschels charming 
colour notes designated by 
such terms as ‘ Interiors, 

“ Music, d.c 


guests were Oskar Glatz, Karl von Ferenczy, 
Hans Autengruber, Richard Kaiser, Maher 
Schnackenberg (whose depiction of a scene at the 
gutllotme, though gruesome insubject, was cleverly 
handled) the Spanish artist, Jose Ramon Zaragoza 
(who sent an interesting study of Breton types), 
and the Swiss uTpst, Ferdinand Hodler The hst 
named, who hns hitherto e\hibited at the Secession, 
contributed a large work, Miners, painted with a 
decisive touch and significant for the treatment of 
the light effects A S L 

B arcelona — T he exhibition which the 
young artist Nestor de h Torre held m 
the Pares Salon during the latter part of 
December attracted a large and distm 
guished assemblage for it may be said without the 
slightest fear of eiiaggcration that his works have 
for some time past been the principal theme of talk 
in places where artists and art lovers foregather 
The public of Barcelona had already bad an oppor 
tumty of gauging the pow ers of this artist in the fine 
ceiling decorations painted by him for the hrge 


A pleasant tone was given 
to the exhibition by several 
works representing the 
French artist, Jacques 
Bmile Blanche, who was a 
welcome guest, this being 
the first time he has ex 
hibited m \ lennx Other 
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hall of the Casino of Mount Tibidabo, the subjects 
of which were inspired b) passages m the 
“Allantida” of the great Gitabn poet Jacinto 
^ erdaguer In these Nestor, in spite of his earlj 
jears, lesealed himself as an excellent decorator, 
m which capacitj he again showed to advantage in 
works he exhibited some two jears ago in the 
galleries of the Fayans Catata 

During the mtenal nothing was seen of the artist 
who had aroused such interest, and all that was 
known of him was that he was working with the 
utmost enthusuism, first m his studio m London 
and then in Pans but the numerous works he has 
just been exhibiting bore eloquent witness to the 
ardour with which he has been demoting himself to 
his art each work not only testified to the artists 
\agour of concepiion but showed that with his 
temperamental regard for accuracy and colour he 
takes delight in creating and handhng difficulties of 
design, etoking astonishment at the way in which 
he atuiQs the desired 
end Thus there lesul s m 
his works a harmoruous 
richness of which no 
monochrome reproduc 
tion can give an adequate 
idea. He understand all 
the secrets of his art and 
knows how to surprise us 
with compositions which 
arouse the enthusiasm 
alike of the artist, the 
cmafdir and the ordinary 
man of the world 

Nestor is, moreover, an 
excellent etcher and 
decorator of books, but u 
IS perhaps m the domain 
of portraiture that his 
chief laurels have so far 
been gained The two 
works here reproduced, 

Joselito and Rose and 
Sihtr, are capital exam 
pies of this branch of his 
practice besides achiev 
mg a faithful likeness of 
the subjects portrayed 
he has bestowed great 
thought and care on his 
drawing— a point which 
in some of his exclusively 


decorative compositions has been rather neglected 
— and this m conjunction with an admirable play 
of colour gives to these works a quite distinctive 
merit The exhibition at the Pares Salon, in 
which these pictures were exhibited, has indeed 
been a real triumph, and heralds a splendid career 
for this young artist, who is only twenty four tears 
of age The Municipality of Barcelona lias been 
shrewd enough to vote a considerable sum for the 
purpose of acquiring some examples of his work, 
which are destined to decorate the rooms of the 
Palacio del Ayuntamiento or City Hall 

J G M 

M 0 VTRE\L — The thirty fifth annual 
exhibition of the Roy a! Canadian 
Xcvdemy of Arts opened in Montreal 
on November 20 It was a distinctly 
creditable exhibition, in that it mcluded many 
works of individuality and expressiveness, while 
telamely few appeared to be entirely lacking in 
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SOSK AND SILVCK (Stiloirar/ 

Significance and sincerity Its chief interest rested 
however in the further evidence it afforded that a 
development is m progress which promises to lead 
presently to the creation of an art essentially 
Canadian in character and feeling Unfortunately 
Mr J \V Mornce d d not show and one also 
missed the original work of Mr Jaclson 
and Mr H Hewton young artists of unusual 
promise 

The most poverful and convincing work shorn 
was that of Mr Curtis \\ ill amson of Toronto 
who r as represented by four canvases Hispor 
traits of a negro woman and girl — m schemes of blue 
and bronze and green and deep gold respectnelj — 
were superb m characterisation and colour hand 
ling A full length portrait of a lady in black was 
also very distinguished while his lllntir Ttiligft 
would have been entirely successful Iiad it been 
pitched in a rather higher key Mr Will amson 


Baneltia) 8\ nrstor de la TOURr 

always paints m tones of the lo est range and his 
pictures can be seen to advantage only under the 
most favourable conditions of lighting It is to be 
feared that age will be unkmd to them 

The oil paintings of Miss Laura Muntz and of 
Mr Ernest Lawson were likewise eminently 
personal Miss Muntz has of late made a very 
notable advance m technical mastery Her 
Madonna xvitk Angels which was purchased by the 
Dominion Government for the Nat onal Gallery is 
an ambitious effort and probably marks her 
hgbest achievement to the presenL Mr Ernest 
Lawsons rhythmical landscapes have a jewel 
I ke quality and the artist paints them with joy 
He IS equally happy whether pa nting brilliant 
noonday or falling night His ^imvxtr — Bo^s 
JtatAifg aglow wjiIj light breathes of life and 
youth and mad fferent mood his Etemrg St 
Joh s Cathedral is equally notable 

8i 
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Among Ollier paintings of which spcciil mtnlion 
should be mtde were Mr Homer \\n!^ons fnc 
and roblj conceived lindscnpe Ftinttg after 
Mam Mr Lauren Hamss strong and dccoritne 
5 nnse thtoigh lime Mr M Tdvin \tlinsons 
Aulumn Field Mr Archibald Ilrovnes Tie ktua 
Moon Mr rnnkl n Brownell s On the Bet h, St 
Fitts BUI Mr \\m Brimner’s A/terjilot. 
Mr J M Beall) s The Pissiii^ SInJrt , Mr 
Maur ce Cullen s Tie Oetober Moon Mr E 
D)onnels /'(’/•//•tf// Mr James L H Macdonalds 
Tie Loneh Forth Miss H Mabel Maj s The 
Market under the frees Miss K ] Munns 1 
S/aiisli Danetr Miss Florence Cirljlcs After 
noon lentee Mrs Mar> H Reids charming 
intenor Marmi” Sunshne Mr \rlhur 1> 
Rosaires Sunset Lae! me 
Mr A.SuzorCotes \oiith 


Brush work in our dratting«, so the free and Iwld 
strokes of the knife are scry highly np{ reciited m 
our 

The fifth annual cxhilniion rcccntl) hcl 1 at the 
Taktnodni m L>eno I’ark b) the Nihon Chr kcku 
kai a societ) comi>ostd of some sevenlein of 
the most prominent or promising sculptors tn 
wood attracted considerable ittcntion Lnlikc 
most others, the r cxhibiiions are cnlircl) free fiom 
the business element each member sirnmp to 
show his ser) highest regardless of the poss bilitics 
of dis|K)Sing of bis work bt r fear that the) ms) 
possibly be inHucnccd conscii usi) rr incon 
sciousi) in the choice i f subject or the m inner of 
execution the memliers rtfraintven from jlicitin^ 


aid Sunlight and Mr H 
Britton s Moeky toast 
towards Sunset Among 
these paintings those of 
Mr Bestt) Mr Bruton 
Mr Brownell MissCarljle 
Miss 'Maj, Mrs Reid "Mr 
Rosaire and Mr Suzor 
Cole were purchased for 
the National Gallery 

H M L 

T OKb 0 —A great 
hope IS being 
entertained b) 
our sculptors in 
wood They are striving 
to uphold the high reputi 
tion won for our countr) 
b) our ancient masters m 
wood carving The marked 
progress made b) our con 
temporary wood sculptors 
can scarce!) be equalled m 
any other branch of art in 
Japan Not only their 
progress but the r sanguine 
future can hardly be dis 
puted I am inclined to 
bel eve that vrood sculpture 
is one of the branches of 
art most peculiarly suited 
loourartistic temperament, 
at least as far as the work 
Itself IS concerned Just 
as we value so highly the 
82 
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was so vile and n ean as 
such a suggestion and 
went to the hills to «ash 
hispollutedearswith clean 
water from a waterfall 
The story goes that while 
he was doing so there came 
along a farmer to water his 
ox but upon learning what 
the sage was about he 
muttered I will not allow 
my precious o\ to drink 
such impure water and 
he led the reluctant crea 
ture away 


aMsit from the Imperial Household Department 
which invariably makes purchases in order to 
encourage art whene%er such a visit is paid The 
results showed that the sculptors w ere not fettered 
by the restrictions of takonoma — the post of honour 
in the Japanese house— but had exercised freedom 
in the choice of subjects and adopted sizes and 
kinds of wood to suit their own purpose The 
Tisitor could look upon the bulk of the work with 
the feeling that it was the genuine production of 
out o\n attists each piece reflecting some phase 
of the old Onental life in the 1 ght of modernism 

Yaoiazaki Choun had three excellent pieces a 
Kuannon caned m sandalwood and At Lttsure 
a boy on a bulfafo left to roam at its will and 
Haiktb‘ a potter rubbing his perspiring face 
against his naked shoulder suggesting thereby 
his soiled hands Hiragushi Dencbus AJttr the 
Ox possessed some excellent qualities and good 
technique was shown in ionehara Unkm ^•nV 
Dust and Furuzawa Kug )0 s Ftdo 


Extremely interesting also m execution was Naito 
Shins A Butcher's Knife a man brandish ng a 
large knife over a little chicken m illustrat on of a 
passage in the Chinese classics where it says UTiat 
need to employ an engine to crack a nut ’ Other 
works of interest were a Goat by Tagima Ikka and 
Ishimoto Gjokais H\rad\ Jiao 

ART SCHOOL NOTES 

C DON — 'W hen the B rkbeck School of Art 
ceased to exist at the close of last session 
efTortswere made to induce theCorporation 
of London to revive it but the negotia 
tions proved abortiie The many hundreds of old 
students who owe their training to the Birkbeck 
School will hoieier be glad to learn that though it 
has ceased as a name its traditions are to be earned 
on m a new school i htch has just been started at 
ce Qeissn iwde.’’ the sixrertscm 


The inner feel ngs were well ex 
pressed m Tra/qutlhty by Yoshida 
Hakurei As a group subject 
there was A Corner of the Pasture 
by Mon Hosei who also exhib ted 
the Tiger here reproduced 

Another interesting group was 
ihatofShimomura Kiyotoki (Seij ) 
bearing the title Koketsu (Noble 
Purity) and illustrating a story of 
a Chinese sage named Kyoyu He 
was respected and loved so much 
by his people that one day he was 
approached by a person who tried 
to induce him to take the throne 



The philosopher thought nothing tick* 
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Among Ollier |)amt:ng'! of w hich sjjcciil mcnliun 
should be made were Mr H( mer Watsons fine 
and nobl) conceued hndscaje Cxtmn^ a/Ur 
Jiatn Mr Lauren Harriss strong and dccoratnc 
Sunnst Umvgh Rime, Mr W Tdivin VtLinsons 
Aiilumn Field Mr Archibald liro ine s 77f A’ljr/i 
Moon , Mr Franklin Erownctls On the 1 eteh, St 
Rills B ]] I Mr Urn Erjmners AfUrf^hrt. 
Mr J W Beall) s The Busing *ihsd<rt , Mr 
Maunce Cullens The Oetder Moon Mr L 
D)onnels/Vr/w;/ Mr James L H Matdonalds 
The Loneh Rorth Miss H Mabel Ma)s The 
Market under the frees Miss K J Munns t 
■^anish Daneer Miss Florence Carl)Jts After 
noon, leniee Mrs Mar) H Reids charming 
interior Morniis^ Sunshine NIr \ithur l> 
Rosairea Sunset Laehtne 
Mr A Suror Cotes \outh 


brusliHorl in our drattinj,a, so the fret and bold 
strokes of the knife arc \ery highly appreciated in 
our glyptic aiL _____ 

The fifth annual exhibition rcccntU held at the 
TaVenoilti in Uyeno I’ark b) tl c Nihon Chokrku 
kai a society comjwscd of sonic seaenteen of 
the most prominent or promising sculp ors in 
wood, attracted ctinsiderabk attention Lnhke 
most rrthers, their eahibilions arc tntirel) fre*c fiom 
the business clement, each member striving to 
show Ins ttr) highest regardless i f the possibilities 
of diS|>osmg of his work Fi r fear that iIk) ma) 
(lossibly be innucnccd, cinssnuslv r uncon 
sciousU m the ihoict of suhjict i r the nunner of 
csecuiion tht memb< rs refrain tven (r m soliciting 


and Sunlight and Mr H 
Brittons Roek^ Coast 
toaards 6unset Among 
these paintings those of 
Mr Beatty Mr Britlon 
Mr Brownell, Miss Carl) le 
Miss Ma) Jfrs Reid, Mr 
Rosaire, and Mr Sutor 
Cole were purchased for 
the National Gallerj 

H I 

T om 0 —A great 
hope IS being 
enteruined b) 
our sculptors in 
wood The) are strivang 
to uphold the high reputa 
tion vron for our countr) 
b) our ancient masters in 
wood carving The marked 
progress made by our con 
temporary wood sculptors 
can scarcely be equalled in 
an) other branch of art m 
Japan Not only their 
progress but their sanguine 
future can hardly be dis 
puled I am inclined to 
believe that wood sculpture 
is one of the branches of 
art most peculiarly suited 

to our artistic temperament, 

at least as far as the work 
itself IS concerned Just 
as we value so highly the 
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“ SOBLE PURITY 


nOOD SCLIPTURB BY SHIHOMURA knOTOkl 


was so vile and mean as 
such \ suggestion and 
went to the hills to wash 
his polluted ears with clean 
water from a waterfall 
The story goes that while 
he was doingso there came 
along a farmer to water his 
OY, but upon leammg what 
the sage was about he 
muttered ‘I will notallow 
my precious ox to drink 
such impure water, and 
he led the reluctant crea 
ture away 


aMsitfrom the Imperial Household Department 
which invariably makes purchases in order to 
encourage art whenever such a visit is paid The 
results showed that the sculptors were not fettered 
by the restnctions of tokonoma—^z post of honour 
in the Japanese house — but had exercised freedom 
in the choice of subjects and adopted sizes and 
kinds of wood to suit their own purpose The 
visitor could look upon the bulk of the work with 
the feeling that it was the genuine production of 
our own artists, each piece reflecting some phase 
of the old Oriental life in the light of modernism 

\atnazaki ChOun had three excellent pieces a 
A cannon carved in sandalwood, and At Leisure 
a boy on a buflafo left to roam at its will, and 
Ifashib’, a potter rubbing his perspinng face 
against his naked shoulder, suggesting thereby 
his soiled hands Hiragushi Denchus After the 
Ox possessed some excellent qualities and good 
technique was shown in onehara "UnVais Gold 
and Furuzawa KugyosAl/.* 


Extremely interesting also in execution w as Naito 
Shins A BuUher’s Ant/e a man brandishing a 
large knife over a little chicken in illustration of a 
passagemtheCbmeseclassieswhere it 'ays “^^'hat 
need to employ an engine to crack a nut > Other 
works of interest "ere a Goat by Tagima Ikka and 
IshimotoG>okai5-'//Z5w^ Hvrada Jiro 

ART SCHOOL NOTES 

L ondon — w hen the B rkbeck School of Art 
ceased to exist at the close of last session 
efforts were made to induce the Corporation 
— / of London to revive it but the negotia 
lions proved abortive The many hundreds of old 
students who owe their training to the Birkbeck 
School will, however be glad to team that though it 
has ceased as a name, its traditions are to be earned 
on m a new school which has just been started at 
ai Queen Square Bloomsbury, under the direcUon 


The inner feelings were well ex 
pressed in Tranquilhly by Yoshida 
Hakurei As a group subject, 
there was A Corner of the Pasture 
by Mon Hosei, "ho also exhibited 
the Tt^tr here reproduced 

Another interesting group was 
thaiofSliimornura Kiyotoki (Seiji) 
bearing the title AoKetsu (Noble 
Purity) and illustrating a story of 
a Chinese sage named K.yoju He 
was respected and loved so much 
bj his people that one da) he "as 
approached by a person who tried 
to induce him to take the throne 
The philosopher thought nothing 
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ItA^KISE A POTTER 

WOOD SCULPTURE BVYAMAZLKt CHOUN 
r Teli Talk p ij) 

ei Mr A W ^ilasen who v.as for mny jeais 
headmaster of the BitVbeck School The new 
school will be known as The Queen Square 
School of 1 ainting and Fine Art and is near the 
Brush Museum It s. U be open on Mond3>s 
Wednesdays and Fr d3)s morning and evening and 
on Saturday morn ng ]Mr Seymour Lucas R A 
and Mrs Lucas base shown their interest in the 
ne V school by consent ng to act as % isitors 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

rronascoGoM R> HuruSiOKts (London 
Herbert Jenkins) lor (^d net— Goya, almost 
the most viUil pcrsoiulity of modem art has 
been strangely neglected by biographers perhaps 
because the task of writing the lives of pi nters 
generally falls to critics who are more interested 
m art thm in life and arc nther mdifilrent 
to the personahty of in artist, though « miy be 
of great significance Without even mentioning 
htsarl the life of Goya would be immen ely inter 
esling hts temperament in any case w juld reward 
analysis and hts art itself is so strcm^l i ersonal 
that It leaves no opportunity for the drv is dust 
method Mr Hugh Stokes does n i How the 
critical side of his book to sulTer hi i ive the 
aitnctivene!>s of the human value of h subjects 
life ippeals to him With considcrabl success 
he adopts the only method in such i case of 
regarding the art primarily as the niirr r of the 
artists personality The subjeclivcntss of all 
great modem painting is foreshadowed in the art 
of Goyx Mr Stokes skilfully keeps the fgure of 
the master m relation to his time Imigmition 
made Coyis realism rival life itself ‘Horn in 
medixvilism edueited amidst the classic revival 
he was a Romantic before the leaders of that group 
were bom In an admirable monograph on Goya 
written a few years ago, Mr Willuim Rothenstein 
happily compared him with Bataac, in iliat the 
characters dep cted on his canvas seem lliemselves 
vn possession of genius It js impossible to estimate 
Goya unless we like into account his possession of 
a fervour absolutely modem in contrast with the 
artistic repose of his lime. We are sure that Mr 
Stokes would not wish us to hail his book as a final 
one on the painter, but it most effectually brings 
our mformatiun about him up to date while pre 
serving the legend of his rare individuality Ihe 
book IS excellently illustrated by forty eight full 


The following lectures are to be given at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts Southampton 
Rov on Wednesday evenings at S Mr E F 
Strange R E Des gn m the making of the 
Printed Book and Book Illustration (Tebruaiy 55 
March 4 1,) and Jajanese Process of Colour 
Print ng (March iS) Prof T W Arnold, 
1 ersian Ilium nations (March 25) ^klr E B 
H«>ell Indian u„,„g, Dlummanons 
Apnl 1 and S) Mr A 11 H,nd, • IVoodcnB^d 
WoodcMtni (Apnl -a) and 'Ftching and 
Engiaains m the Decorat on of Bool,. (Apnl a,) 


page illustrations 

rnnln^ tn tht Far Eait By Ialrencf 
Binson Second edition, revised throughout 
(London Ldv Arnold sir neL — Little by little 
our knowledge of the progress of pictorial art m 
the Fai East dur ng the ages of antiquity is being 
enlarged and the more we know of it the more 
mteresting its study becomes In regard to 
Japanese painting the material available for study 
mg the early and intermediate stages is compara 
lively abundant though there is reason to believe 
that the anc ent temples and monasteries conta n a 
neb fund of art treasures about which little is 
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The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure on the 
INCIDENCE or TAXATION 

“H\S^U ever struck you what an intimate 
connection there is between national expenditure 
and the well being of art ? asked the Art Critic 
“Have you ever realised, 1 mean how much taxa 
tion in us various forms aRects the prospentj of 
the artist and controls his opportunities? 

“I realise that it makes some very serious dc 
ductions from his earnings, returned the Young 
Artist, ‘and that it takes out of his pocket a great 
deal more than he is ever able to spare Is that 
what you mean ^ 

‘Not quite replied the Critic “Ofeoursethe 
artist like every other piofessicmal man has to pay 
to the State a proportion of his earnings, and I 
have no doubt he wishes that he were exempt— 
that IS ]ust human nature But « hat I really mean is 
that when the taxation of a country is heav y theartist 
has not only to pay the tax upon his earnings but 
finds that these earnings are actually diminished as 
well 

“He gets It both ways, m fact laughed the 
Man with the Red Tie “Well, these arc the 
blessings of civihsition, so he ought not to 
complain 

“ But he has everyjustification for complaint if he 
finds that he is paying tw ice over,” cried the Young 
Painter “Under such conditions he suffers 
unfairly and he ought to protest against unjust 
treatment 

“What IS the good of protesting against things 
you cannot alter asked the Man with the Red 
Tie “When you are 'up against ' something you 
cannot change you can do nothing but gnn and 
bear it 

“Against something you cannot alter' Yes, in 
^ that case protest is wasted ” agreed the Critic 
' “ But IS the position about which I am talking so 
immutable? Is this reckless national expenditure, 
with the consequent weight ol taxation, so absolutely 
necessary?” ■' 

“ I suppose so, or the country would not put up 
with It, ’ sighed the Young Painter “ AH modern 
nations are rushing into expensive legislative ex 
periments, and so the taxes keep on going up to 
meet the outlay 

‘‘And as the taxes go up the amount of spare 
cash kvailabte for the encouragement of art gets 
less and less, said the Man with the Red Tie 
“ That is how things work out ’ 

" replied tie Cnt.c " That » precisely 

how things work out Unfottunatel,, most people 


regard art as a luxury, and when they arc hard hit 
by increases in taxation they fix upon it as the very 
first of their luxuries to be cut ofT If you cinnot 
get them to believe Oiat art is one of ilie chief 
necessaries of life — one worth making Ssicrifices for 
in other directions— you must try to relieve thorn of 
some of the burden of taxation and so benefit the 
artist indirect!) 

“A pleasant dream, indeed, exclaimed the 
Young Painter “Is the stuff that dreams are 
made of going to be a force in thcpohiical world?” 

“ That IS a matter for the community to decide, 
declared the Critic “ In all civilised countries 
the last word in questions of cxpendilurL is with 
the people, and if they insist upon reductions in 
taxation those reductions will have to lie made 
sooner or later Surely the number of art workers 
and an lovers is large enough, if they would only 
pull together to exercise an appreciable influence 
over the views of the community ’ 

‘Even ifwc take that for granted argutd the 
Young Painter, “ I do not see how, with things as 
they are, you arc going to reduce the national 
expenditure In what direction can you effect 
eccmqrmes ’ ’ 

“Well, lake one thing ’’returned the Critic, “look 
at the enormous sums that are lavished upon what 
IS called education, a great deal of which consists 
in teaching unnecessary things to hundreds of 
thousands of children on the dunce that one m 
ten thousand rray prove to be a genius Uhai is 
the use of cramming all the rest with stuff which 
they have to be coerced into learning and which 
they forget wiihin a few months after leaving schooP 
Look at the multiplication of non productive 
governmental agencies with their increasing hordes 
of well paid officials who are assured of a comfort 
able subsistence for the rest of their days -There 
IS hardly any section of the natioml admmistra 
uon m which economies would be impossible, if 
only the interests of the country were properly 
considered * 

“ And if as a resuii of these economies taxation 
were reduced, do you think art would benefit’ 
asked the Man with the Red Tie 

“ Certainly I do,' replied the Critic “ If people 
generally were rel cved of some of the burden now 
laid upon them there would be much more money 
available for the encouragement of art, and artists 
would not be crushed, as they are now, by their 
own taxes and those of other people as well And 
do not forget that an increase in artistic produetton 
means a great addition to the assets of the nation ’ 
The Lav Figure 
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M A man Jeans Recent Work 


T he recent work of aman 

JEAN BY ACHILLE SEGARD 

At the present moment M Amanjeanisat 
his zenith He is m the full tide of his maturity, of 

his CTpenence, of his talent, and he has succeeded 
in retaining a youthful sensitiveness which awakens 
eieranew before all the varied spectacles of nature 
Urban and rural scenes, human faces and domestic 
interiors, sky effects or tlie sight of objects bathed 
in the tnhtne atmosphere of rooms in which one 
can feel the aura of those who inhabit them— all 
such are for this artist motives to arouse his 
wonder, and each new vision imposes itself through 
the medium of his ejes upon his ev er sensitive 
imagination Here w e have no realist in the narrow 
sense that is customarily attributed to that word 
He does not copy actuality with that devotion to 
rigorous exactitude adopted by those painters who 
ate devoid of imagina 
tion \\ hat he depicts 
's a reflection of the 
emotion which nature, 
which human faces and 
inanimate objects arouse 

in himself Nevertheless, ‘ 

since that emotibn is 

always ofa pictorial order, 

we never find stretched 

beyond reasonable 

bounds in bis pictures 

that requisite and mdis 

pensable link with reality 

winch every work of art 

must establish and 


essential factor in this class of picture, constrains 
the artist to mimtain very closely the contact with 
objective reality It is absolutely necessary that 
his observation should be serious, profound, and 
attentive , that it should seize upon all the expres 
sive characteristics of the physiognomy, of the 
attitude, of the gestures of the sitter, and that the 
observer should be able to recognise in the portrait 
the construction of the head and of the body, the 
just proportions of the masses, the peculiarities of 
the natural colounng and even those cbaractenstic 
details or idiosyncrasies such as, for instance, any 
asymmetry of the features or chance deforma 
tion of the hands, the shoulders, or the body m 
general And yet a portrait possessed of no further 
ment beyond such exactitude as this would not be 
a fine portrait Over and above the outward 
semblance of the sitter, M Aman Jean strives 
always to capture such elusive essentials as his 





; 

1 - 


mamtain 

Nor does Aman 
Jean cling to that ob 
jective reality to which 
philosophers have given 
the designation ofPnmary 
Reality Through and 
beyond this observation 
of actualities he desires 
to attain to that Secondary 
Reality which m the case 
of a painter js always of 
an emotional nature 

While suggested, in 
deed, by his entire auvre, 
this fundamental distinc 
lion IS particularly m evi 
dence in his portraits 
The likeness, such an 
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M A man Jeans Recent If'^ork 


psjcholog), his customer) attitude of mind, heredi 
tar> traiU his personal temperament and e\en 
if such be possible his ideal and his individual 
emotional attributes Of interest to the subject, 
who can here rediscover his onn image such a 
portrait must also of necessity be of interest to the 
world at large, for in it each beholder is able to 
recognise a per 
•somhiy signifi 


tion IS the outcome of copying models The 
drawing must spring from the heart and the imigi 
nation of the artist rather than from his volition, 
and still more so than from a mere stud) of classic 
examples 

There is, »td M Ingres, no example of a great 
drai^htsman who did not find colour the most 
suitable vehicle 
for giving true 


cant of a social 
category and an 
mdn idual cha 
racter 

But we ask 
by what succcs 
si\e researches 
by what pictorial 
means does M 
Aman Jean con 
tnvetoapproach 
this idealofpor 
traiture^ It is 
firstl) by the 
drawing then 
b) the use of 
colour, and 
finally by the 
‘ arabesque — 
the decorative 
composition — 
at times some 
what rigid when 
the subject 
seems to all for 
such treatment, 
but almost al 
wajs flexible 
and infinitel) 
graceful, and, 
as It were, ex 
tending be)ond 
the restrictions 
of the frame to 
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elTeci to his 
drawing It 
would be equally 
correct to say 
there is no ex 
ample of a great 
colourist who 
did not find 
draughtsman 
ship the. most 
satisfactory 
means of giving 
effectjvevalue to 
his colouring 
And such is the 
case with M 
Aman Jean 
One might al 
most say that he 
does not make 
use of line in his 
drawings His 
draughtsman 
ship 1$ just the 
reverse of calli 
graphy He 
regards things 
with the e)e of 
a painter — that 
IS to sa), he sees 
m masses, in 
tone, and in 
juxtaposition of 


propagate it‘e!f 

outside the confines of the picture, so as to asso 
cute Itself by a kind of occult sjmpathywiih al 
manner of indeterminate things. Each of tbes< 
^mts calls for a special stud), and first of all, th. 
draughtsmanship This m the work of M Amai 
Jean, is of extreme novelty, elegance, and intensity 
11 his nothing in common nith tint manner o 
dra.mg “after the masters' which ts port of the 
taitnctilum of the h cole des Ileauj trts, and tthid 
ts ineiptcssiie in definition in so far as its deltni 


tones The 
strokes which 

define the persons or objects he depicts are never, 
even in his preparatory drawings or his most rapid 
sketches limiting lines This they are, on the 
conteit), in the drawings of Ingres of Albrecht 
Durer, and of those who are classed as belonging 
to the same school M Aman Jean sees things 
surrounded b) their own particular atmosphere, 
e sees people bathed m circumfluent light and 
air, his draughtsmanship suggests to us at one and 
the same time the form, the volume and that 
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M A man Jeans Recent I Fork 

indefinable irradiancy which painters are ac trasts of words Out of his use of colour arises a 
customed to refer to as the “atmospheric new tongue, entirely his own, by which M r\man 
en\ elope Jean makes comprehensible to such as look with 

All bodies are luminous b> virtue of their sympathetic understanding nuances of feeling and 
radiance The draughtsmanship of Amanjean refinements of emotion which no other human 
lakes cognisance of this radiance Look for m language is capable of expressing 


stance, at the drawing of 
a woman seated, which 
we reproduce on page 89 
around the arms and the 
curve of the back one can 
almost see the refraction 
of the light on the skin 
and the little tremulous 
reflections which plaj 
upon the surface of the 
flesh This is an entirely 
characteristic drawing 
produced by the artist m 
accord with his own 
peculiar vision and it 
IS eminently expressive of 
his particular shade of 
visual and emotional 
sensitiveness 

Colour IS however, for 
M Aman Jean par 
txitUtnct the medium of 
expression One feels 
that this artist thinks in 
terms of colour, much 
more so than in terms of 
line or mass Colour m 
bis work IS a language b) 
means of which all visual 
emotions may find fftctr 
expression His art has 
often been commended 
for Its nov eltj, lu delicac) , 
Its charm and in certain 
instances for its power 
But \ hat has not been 
placed insufficiently bold 
relief is therigorous equa 


DECORATIVE TANEL 


Touching the ' arab- 
esque Here we have 
one of the most charac 
teristic peculiarities of 
the artist s conception of 
a work of art It is as 
much by the arab- 
esque as by the draw 
ing and the colour and 
indeed more so than by 
the feeling for mass and 
modelling that M Aman 
Jean is a great decorator 
B) the reproduction 
given of the vast panel 
which be has painted for 
the Physics Lecture 
Theatre at the Sorbonne 
our readers ma) judge 
whether the artist is pos 
sessed of pictorial ideas 
and whether he knows 
how to compose a work 
with harmon} and taste 
But man) even among 
the most competent 
judges, had not expected 
the incontestable and 
striking proof afforded by 
a great cooiposifion Me 
this that M Aman 
Jean is possessed of the 
most harmonious and 
refined sense for decora 
tion 

Even in his portraits 
of women seen in an 
interior or still more so 
in those female portraits 
posed wiUiapark as a background where fountains 
play and where the scene is enclosed with garlands 
of flowers or foliage and the verdure of leafy groves 
we can recognise the qualitj so essential in a 
decorative artist of not restricting the significance 
of the work to the confines of the interest of the 
represented but on the contrarj of giving 
to the entire composition an indefinable something 
of wider import So we find in the p ciures of 
93 
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mtlefinabJe irradiancy which painters are ac 
customed to refer to as the '• atmospheric 
envelope ’ 

All bodies arc luminous by Mrlue of their 
radiance The draughtsmanship of Jf Amanjean 
takes cognisance of this radiance Look, for m 
stance, at the drawing of 
a woman seated, which 


tiasts of words Out of his use of colour arises a 
new tongue, entirely his own, b> which M Aman 
Jean makes comprehensible to such as look w ith 
sympathetic understanding, nuances of feeling and 
refinements of emotion which no other human 
language is capable of expressing 

Touching the “ arab- 
esque. ” Here we hate 


we reproduce on page 89 , 
around the arms and the 
curve of the back one can 
almost see the refraction 
of the light on the skin 
and the little tremulous 
reflections which play 
upon the surface of the 
flesh This IS an entirely 
characteristic drawing 
produced by the artist in 
accord with his own 
peculiar vision, and it 
is eminently expressneof 
his particular shade of 
Msual and emotional 
sensitiveness 

Colour is, however, for 
M Aman Jean par 
txtelltnee the medium of 
expression One feels 
that this artist thinks in 
terms of colour, much 
more so than in terms of 
line or mass Colour in 
his work is a language by 
means of which all visual 
emotions may find their 
expression His art has 
often been commended 
for Its nov elty ,its delicacy. 
Its charm, and in cerLoin 
instances for Us power 
But what has not been 



one of the most charac 
teristic peculianties of 
the artist s conception of 
a work of art It is as 
much by the arab 
esque as by the draw 
ingand the colour, and, 
indeed more so lh.an by 
the feeling for mass and 
modelling, that M Aman 
Jean is a great decorator 
By the reproduction 
given of the vast panel 
which he has painted for 
the Physics I ecture 
Theatre at the Sorbonne, 
our readers may judge 
whether the artist is pos 
scssed of pictonal ideas 
and whether he knows 
how to compose a work 
with harmony and taste 
But many even among 
the most competent 
judges had not expected 
the incontestable and 
striking proof afforded by 
a great composition like 
this that M \man 
Jean is jKasessed of the 
most harmonious and 
refined sense for decora 
tion 

Lvtn in his jHirtmts 


placed in sutticienlly bold pecorativk pancl BVAUwjrvs of women seen in an 


relief is the rigorous equa 
lion w e find therein estab- 
lished between the motif of nature, the ardent 
emotion of the painter, and us expression through 
the medium of colour Here we have a pheno- 
menon worthy of a careful study Just as we think 
by means of words, so dots M Vman Jean think 
in terms of tone, and Ins harmonies or contrasts 
of tone arc, to those who love and understand 
painting as clear and as expressive as are, in the 
phrases of a writer, novel combinations or con 


interior or still more so 
m tho e female portraits 
posed with a park osaliackground, where fountains 
play and whert the scene is enclosed wiih garlands 
of flowers or foliage and the verdure of leafy groves 
we can rtcogmse the quality, so esstnlul in a 
decorative artist, of not revtiicnng the significance 
of the work to the confines of the in crest of the 
represented, but on the contrary of „,ivin£, 
to the entire composilion an ind-finabV somtthm^ 
of wider import- wc find in the jneturo o' 
9a 
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mdefinaWe jmiliancT which jiaintcrs aie ac- 
cuitomed to refer to as the “atmosphenc 
cn\cl pe 

All bodies arc luminous b\ sittue of their 
radiance The dnughtsmanship of M Ainanjean 
takes cognisance of this radnnee I ool, for in 
stance, at the drawing of 
a woman seatt'd, which 


trusts of words Out of his use of colour anses a 
new tongue, entirel) his own, b) which M Aman 
J<nn makes comprehensible to such as look with 
S}m|uthetic understanding nuances of feeling and 
refinements of emotion which no other human 
Language is capable of expressing 

touching the “arab 
esque Here we have 


we reproduce on pageSg , 
around the arms and the 
curve of the back one can 
almost see the refraction 
of the light on the skin 
and the little tremulous 
reflections which plaj 
upon the surface of the 
flesh This is an entirely 
characteristic drawing 
produced by the artist in 
accord with his own 
peculiar vision, and it 
tsemincntl) expressive of 
his particular shade of 
visual and emotional 
sensitiveness 

Colour IS, however, for 
M Aman Jean far 
txttlUnit the medium of 
expression Oni. feds 
that this artist thinks in 
terms of colour, much 
more so than m terms of 
line Of mass Colour in 
hiS work la a language by 
means of which all visual 
emotinos ina_y /ind ibeir 
expression flis art has 
often been commended 
for ns novelty, Its delicacy. 
Its charm, and in certain 
instances for its power 
But what has not been 



one of the most cliarac 
leristic peculiarities of 
the artists conception of 
a work of art It is as 
much by the ' arab 
esque os by the draw 
ing and the colour, and, 
indeed more so than by 
the feeling for miss and 
modelling, that M Aman 
Jean is a great decorator 
By the reproduction 
given of the vast panel 
which he has painted for 
the Physics I ecture 
Theatre at the Serbonne 
our readers may judge 
wliether the artist is pos 
scssed of pictorial ideas 
and whether he knows 
how to compose a work 
with harmony and taste 
But many, even among 
the most competent 
judges, had not exjwcted 
the incontestable and 
sinking proofafforded by 
ajreat conposition like 
this that M Aman 
Jean IS possessed of the 
most harmonious and 
refined sense for decora 
tion 

Lven in his portraits 


placed in suftlciently bold obcokative rA'^BC 

relief is the rigorous equa 
lion w e find therein estab 

lished between the moh/ of nature, the ardent 
emotion of the painter, and its expression through 
the medium of colour Here we have a pbeno 
menon worthy of a careful study Just as wc think 
by means of words, so dots M Aman Jean think 
m terms of tone , and his harmonies or contrasts 
of tone are, to those who love and understand 
painting as clear and as expressive as are in the 
phrases of a writer, novel combinations or con 


Bv AMxx jFAs of women seen in an 

interior or still more so 
m those female portraits 
|K>scd With a park as a background, where fountains 
play and where the scene is enclosed w ith garlands 
of flowers or foliage and the verdure of leafy groves 
we can rcaignise the quality so essential m a 
decorative artist, of not restnciing the significance 
ofthewwk to the confines of the interest of the 
molt/ represented but on the contrary of gi'uig 
to the entire composition an indefinable something 
of wider import So we find m the pictures of 
93 
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M Amanjean as it were, anaccent of unnersalit) trealingtbesubject that hts before him Absolute 
It IS by purely pictorial means, but more especially independence of sasion, ease of execution, and the 
by the invisible prolonging of his “ arabesque that communicative joy of work accomplished with love 
M Aman Jean succeeds in establishing an intimate and in perfect liberty of spirit, all result in giving 
relationship between his paintings and thesurround us the sensation of happiness and secuntj M 
mi’s amid which they are placed Each of his Aman Jean has advanced progressively from 


pictures seems, as it were, 
to rad ate out bejond the 
natural limits of the frame, to 
flow out upon the environing 
surfaces enveloping them and 
creating around itself a kind 
of atmosphere which prevents 
It from ever appearing as 
though concentrated upon 
Itself and isolated from the 
rest of the world 
That M Aman Jean has 
only little by little attained 
such profound originality 
such extreme distinction and 
such fortuitous freedom in 
execution will surprise no 
one In the exhibition of 
his work, held not long ago 
at the Manzi Galleries m 
Pans were hung not far 
from the painters most recent 
productions, several portraits 
painted about twenty years 
ago, including two or three 
which were reproduced in 
this magazine as illustrations 
to an article by M Mourey 
on the artists work (See 
vol viii, pp 197 r/ fry) 
There was, for instance, a 
portrait of the sculptor 
Dampt painted in 1894 a 
portrait of a young woman in 
a black dress trimmed with 
lace, which dates from ap 
proximately the same period, 
and a portrait of bis wife 
also signed in 1894 A little 
drjness, something a trifle 



timidity to full confidence 11 
himself, from a dehracy at 
times almost ultra refined to 
a perfectly harmonious equt 
hbnum, and one feels that he 
has renounced all melancholy 
nostalgia m favour of a com 
plete comprehension of the 
joy of life and of the delights 
of painting 

So then it is in this sense 
that his evolution is apparent, 
and thus he prepares f>r us 
fresh surprises His period 
of culmination will coinode 
with one of certitude and 
serenity A S 

The small Trench room 
at ihe National Gallery (No 
'txviii) has recently under 
gone a complete rearrange- 
ment The pictures are now 
disposed in approximately 
chronological order so as to 
exhibit the course of Trench 
art from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century, beginning 
with the St Cltrnent and 
Donor by the Master of Jean 
Perreal from the Salting col 
lection and ending with works 
of the Barbizon masters and 
Fantin Latour An add tional 
room(No NMii}hasalsobeen 
provided for the exhibition 
chiefly of Dutch “conversa 
tion ’ pictures V> orks by the 
Mans brothers, Josef Israels 
Bosboom and other modern 


reslramed and almost angular, makes us realise m u 

looking at these portraits what ereat iwofTr,.** ’.v, * niasters have been placed in this room 


e portraits what great jvrt^ess the 
artist has made as he has advanced towards a more 
complete expression of his artistic ideal At that 
tirne. dehcat^e as his vision and consequently h.s 
colour already was he was submissive to his model 
and dominated by his subject Nowadays it is the 
artist who dominates and who reveals himself m 


An important exhibition of pictures by French 
artists of the nineteenth century w ill be held in the 
galleries of the Royal Museum, Copenhagen, m 
May and June An influential committee in Pans 
IS supporting the undertaking and it is hoped to 
niake it one of the most representative exhibitions 
® French art ever held outs de Pans 
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T he water-colour draw- 
ings or JAMES McBEA^ BY 
MALCOLAI C SALAMAN 
It liad been Mr McBeys constant practice to 
sketch m oils ever since, as a boy, he had found 
out for himself the technique ofoil p jnting and he 
had even extended this practice to portraiture, but 
watercolours he had scarcelj attempted to use until 
he went to Morocco m the winter of 19 1 2 There, 
in Tetuan and Tangier, sketching hts subjects in pen 
and ink, after hts usual etching like manner, he 
added water colour washes leaving the white paper 
to speak for the pen admg whiteness of the Moorish 
buildings in the hot glare of sunshine, and so found 
he could make his colour-studies more expeditiously 
and cfTectuall) than with oils These sjiontaneous 
impressions \i\nd with all the character and colour 
of the scenes >et after all mere sketches, Mr Me 
Bey had intended only as notes and studies for the 
etchings that were to be the permanent records of 
his visit to Morocco , but a representaiu e of Messrs 
Colnaghi and Obach chancing to see them, dis 
cemed their appeal for collectors His discernment 
was justified by the immediate demand for as many 
of these sketches as Mr McBey could spare and 
this encouraged the artist, dunng his summer 


wandensgs in Holland, m his natne Aberdeenshire, 
and on the Suffolk coast, to carrj his tinted pen 
and ink dramngs further than the mere sketch 
The recent exhibition in ^^essrs Colnaghi and 
Obach s galler) was the happy result. 

Ten representative examples of the drawings ex 
hibtted are shown here in reproduction two m 
colours and the rest in monochrome, and in these 
It will be seen how una^cctedl> individual is his 
point of vaew, ho v fresh and personal is, not onlj 
his vision, but his manner of expression Happy 
invanab!) m the selection of his pictorial motive he 
seems instinctn ely to distinguish at once the salient 
features of his subject and to draw these with a dis 
tinctive and spontaneous unity of impression and 
essential «tahty controlled always bj an onginal 
sense of desgn These dravnngs therefore which 
I feel he has done for the pure delight of doing 
them appeal to me with the charm of artistic 
surprise which very soon gives place to the sense of 
inevitability One recognises the pictorial motive 
one sees ho v the cssentnl lines of the subject must 
have appealed to the instinctive etcher and natural 
draughtsman that Mr McBey is and how the 
atmospheric aspect has charred him vnth lU simple 
harmonies of tone in some arresting moment of 
light then one realises at once that his vision has 
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compelled its expression i th a pictonal 
that was inevitable to his personality in that par 
Hollar moment Personality indeed is eloquent »n 
all these drawings there is none in which one feels 
he his not been absolutely true to his oivn vision 
none that has been done to please any hut his oim 
artistic taste and feelmg 

If we look at the drawings he has made in 
Holland we shall perceive with how freshly ob- 
servant a p ctorial sense he has enjojed that country 
of canals drawmg just whatever has appealed to him 
and in the only poss ble way he could feel it To 
look from one to the other of these Dutch subjects 
IS to realise Mr E V Lucas s ideal of a reposeful 
holiday on a Dutch canal boat being earned 

between the meadows under the noses of the 
great black and white cows past herons fishing m 
the rushes through little villages with dazrling 
milk cans being scoured on the banks and ibegood 
wiies washing and satuiiune smokers m black velvet 
slippers passing thetimeof day ihroughbigtowns 
by ro vs of sombre houses seen through a dehcate 
screen of leaves under low bndges crowded with 
children through narrow locks ever moviog 
moving slowly and surely, sometimes sailing some 
times quanting sometimes being towed with the 


wide Dutch sky overhead, and the plovers crying in 
It and the clear west wind driving the windmills 
and every thing just as it was in Rembrandt’s day 
and just as it will be five hundred years hence 
Take the typ cal examples reproduced here 
Hu Filter marhtt on the Smgel Amsterdam in 
this we see some of the countless iron barges that 
gather at the Monday flower market with their 
floral and v^etable freight and in the foreground 
IS doubtless the prow of the boat from which Mr 
McBey surveyed this characteristic scene Mith 
what ebaim of spacious design and aimosphenc 
truth of tint he has drawn it with what vi acity of 
impression he has suggested its easygoing act vnty 
M hat an unerring instinct forthe suggestiv e detail has 
pheed in the centre of the picture the man in blue 
quanting on his barge Does it not give a sense of 
quiet movement to the whole ’ Let us turn to 
the remarkable and sombre Gnmnesses/ is — a 
mysteriously appeal ng glimpse of a backvater in 
the Jewish quarter in Amsterdam The eye is 
earned curiously past these dark dismal looking 
houses to the dark depths under an archway that 
would surely have tempted llhistler to the copper 
plate as indeed it has already tempted Mr McBey 
hunself In a mirror projecting from the house on 
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A PAINTER OF OUT DOOR LIFE 
FREDERIC WHITING RBA 

A LOVE of out door pursuits of sport of 
all kinds has always been a characteristic of the 
British race This we may find exemplified m the 
use of English words in sporting terms among 
foreigners to whom indeed the Engl sh sport 
man is or at any rate used to be proverbial 
It is this deep-rooted and charactenstically 
British devotion to all manner of sport that finds 
Its reflection in the striking and virile work of Mr 
Fredenc ^\huing One is careful hoievcr not 
to apply the epithet sporting to his art for 
such an appellation has unfortuiutely associations 


of the natural and real stic data when occupied m 
the composition of bis picture Who does not 
know the many careful and painstaking productions 
deptcUtig it may be an episode m a day’s shooting 
with birds in full fight drawn to show all the 
feathers and markings with a care for detail ad 
mirably in keeping with the requirements of a work 
on om thology but from the artistic standpoint 
wrong and absurd? Were it not for the stigma 
which from this po nt of view attaches to the 
term we should descnbe Mr Whiting asasportmg 
painter for bes des hts devotion m his art to 
subjects of th s kind we suspect he can cast a fly 
with the best and is qu te at home on a horse 
Certainly one feels his pctures evince complete 
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A PAINTER OF OUT-DOOR LIFE- 
FREDERIC WHITING, R.BA 

A LO%E of out-door pursuits, of sport of 
all kinds, has always been a charactensbc of the 
Bntish race This we may find exemplified in the 
use of English words in sporting terms among 
foreigners, to whom indeed the English “sport 
man” is, or at any rate used to be, proverbial 
It IS this deep-rooted and charactenstically 
British devotion to all manner of sport that finds 
its reflection in the striking and virile work of Mr 
Fredenc ^Vh^tl^g One is careful, however, not 
to apply the epithet “sporting” to his art, for 
such an appellation has, unfortunatelj, associations 
which imply a confusion of ideals and the sporting 
picture, so called, is but rarely lo the true sense 
artistic The reason for this is not far to seek, for 
what the sportsman asks is the faithful, accurate 
and uncompromisingly literal representation of the 
pastime he loves , and frequently we find his 
sympathies alienated from the artist who is, as a 
rule, compelled to select, arrange and discard some 


of the natural and realistic, data when occupied in 
the composition of hts picture IVho does not 
know the many careful and painstakmg productions 
depicting, it may be, an episode m a day’s shooting, 
with birds m full flight drawn to show all the 
feathers and markings with a care for detail ad 
mirably in keeping with the requu-ements ofawork 
on ornithology but from the artistic standpoint 
wrong and absurd? Were it not for the stigma 
which, from this pomt of view, attaches to the 
term, we should descnbe Mr Whiting as a sporting 
painter, for besides his devotion in bis art to 
subjects of this kind, we suspect he can cast a fly 
with the best and is quite at home on a horse 
Certainly one feels his pictures evince complete 
familianty with his motifs, which, if one may describe 
14 he sees as sportsman and depicts as artist 
After leaving school Mr Whiting spent a short 
time in the city, but the dull routine of office 
life proved uncongenial and was abandoned for 
art He entered that famous nursery for artists, 
the Sl Johns Wood Art Schools and duly pissed 
into the Royal Academy Schools, which were tb“n 
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under the direciion of Philip Calderon, R A 
Here he had ihe ad\antage of some teaching from 
Mr Sargent, but in these student days one gathers 
that Mr Whitmg ^^as hardly the indefatigable 
worker that he is to-day He occupied himself — 
being seized with profound admiration for Charles 
Keene and Phd May and other masters of black 
and white — with making numbers of pen and ink 
sketches Some of ihesc he *howed to Mr \V L. 
Thomas of “The Graphic,’ who was most en 
couraging to the young artist During the hst two 
years Mr tthiting was in the schools he executed 
1 good deal of work for “The Graphic” and for 
the* Daily Graphic ' in pailiculai After four and 
a half years at the Academy Mr hiting went for a 
year to Pans and spent six months of that time at 
Julians under Jean Paul I^urens and Benjamin 
Constant On his return 


1904 the Russo-Japanese \Var broke out, and 
again Mr UTiiting acted as special correspon 
dent for “The Graphic.” He accomjianied the 
second Japanese army in Manchurit, and, among 
other incidents of the c.ampaign, was present 
at the grc.at battles of Nin Shan, I uo-ymg, 
and Slialto At the close of hostilities Mr 
Minting returned to England, Msiting Japan and 
the United States cn route. An excellent literary 
appointment on one of the leading London dailies 
was otTered to him, but hating now dendid to 
devote himself whole heartedly to piinimg he 
declined this tempting ofTer, and set to work in 
earnest to follow the path he had determined fir 
himself In 1909 he joined the Lang,ham Skcuh 
Club and renewed old acijuamtanceships the rc and 
in this fncndly circle worked every ri„ht ftr i»< 


to England he was offered 
a post on “The Graphic ’ 
staff, but though he did a 
good deal m the way of 
military and sporting 
sketches for that journal, 
he declined the permanent 
appointment 
Just about this time, 
eaily m 1900, there broke 
out in China the terrible 
rising of the Boxers, and 
Mr Whiting went out for 
“The Graphic" as their 
correspondent After the 
eventful and terrible times 
in Pekin, and when all was 
quiet again and order re 
stored, he remained on m 
North China, and it is one 
of his ambitions to return 
there some day to paint in 
that wonderful land Here, 
he says are magnificent 
subjects for the artist — 
schemes of colour, blue 
and dun, and crude bar 
banc pageantry in the 
sombre and drearily im 
presstve funeral and wed 
ding processions 

Back in England agam 
be worked at intervals 
for “The Graphic,’ 
sometimes abroad or at 
the manffiuvres In 
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very apparent in all his work We may perchance 
find in his art an affinity with the work of such 
men as Furse, Sargent and even at times with 
Orpen , but Mr ^VhJUng’s development, has been 
independent and the direct result of a study of 
nature and any such similarity, where it does exist, 
IS the unconscious outcome of individual effort It 
IS his ardent wish to devote himself to the repre- 
sentation of outdoor life, and one feels intensely, in 
looking at his work, that he paints what he loves 
Entirely characteristic of him is the bold technique 
which in his water colours seems at broes to be 
almost haphazard Eut working as he doesupon a 
coarse grained and very absorbent paper, there is no 
possibility of concealing the effects of fumbling or 
uncertainty One false touch and the work is 
spoiled, and when that is the case it is ruthlessly 
destroyed by the artist so that exigenaes of the 
material entail that accuracy, certainty and frank 
ness of sUtement which when successfully en 
compassed, result id the preservation of all the 
charm, the freshness and the spontaneity of the 
subjects he delights in 

Turning for a rcioment to the pictures reproduced 
here, one finds in them that happy combination 


of colour and skill m composition by which Mr 
Whiting dexterously manages to capture and retain 
the naturalness of the scene, be it hunting, fishing 
or ft group of children and dogs on the moors and a 
harmony and well-considered balance of design 
which make his pictures 'esthetically entirely 
satisfying 

Mr Whiling, taking up painting in earnest so 
recently as he has done, came equipped for the task 
with two very valuable assets — the indomitable 
vigour of a man in his prime and a definite and 
matured outlook upon life in general This force 
futnessand directness is admirably to be appreciated 
in the portrait of Mark Fenwick, Esq reproduced 
on page laz The economy of means, the skilful, 
yet appatenUy quite unstudied arrangenient of the 
sitter, and the decisive statement of physical facts 
revealing also the inward character of the subject 
show Mr IV biting to possess exceptional gifts for 
poruaiture In the painting of youth he finds also 
very happy occasion for the exercise of his talent, as 
witness Tkt Masters Daughter, Edward Slattlt}, 
Mist Lister, and Eta which we reproduce in 
colours Fresh and rapidly painted as it is, this httle 
head is full of the tender and unsophisticated 
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charmofjouth the colour scheme ts of the simplest, adopting an adroit mannerism and his indefatigable 
and the technique bold and very free is nowhere ardour is leading him on towards the greater 
coarse or oser insistent so that the whole — even in dclicac\^ the added refinement, and subtlety which 
the illustration where the necessary reductionhas a he is stnnng to attain while jet preserving that 
tnileover emphasised the brushwork — resolves itself freshness and freedom of touchwhich is such an 
into an harmonious unitj attractive featureof his work. His further devclop- 

Bolh March IVtnd and l<w//A and Agt show ment should be very interesting to follow^ in the 
Mr W biting’s breerj and delightfully fresh handling meantime he is to be heartily congntulated upon 
of water-colour Here he is impressionistic with his present by no means inconsiderable achieve 
out losing Ills grip upon the drawing and in ment and it is a pleasure to record one s apprecia 
A Sf-orttn" IJ}ll\\c has achieved a graceful com lion of this vigorous and invigorating work so 
position while retaining all the unatTected joyous instinct is it with the charm of youth and the joy 
ness of the scene and all the feeling of a gusty of life Arthur Rerdif 

autumn daj The Old Hun ter, though slight m 

treatment, show s the same deatentj m the handling At a general assembly of the Roj-al Academj on 
of the medium and from this and other lepro February ii Mr Reginald Blomfeld /V.R.A 
duciions which accompanj ih s art cle, may be architect, was elected an Academ exan after holding 
gathered an excellent idea of the health) vtnlty the rank of Associate for nne }cars and Mr 
and saneness of this artist s work Ritdiard Jack painter, was elected Associate 

Mr Mliiting’s sincent) and conscienuousness Mr W ilium Malls and Ur J J Burnet have been 
will keep him from Calling into an easy formula or elected Ro)^! Scottish Academicuns 

I3I 
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charm of }outh, the colour scheme is of the simplest, adopting an adroit mannerism, and his inderatigable 
and the technique, bold and ver> free, is nowhere ardour is leading him on towards the greater 
cairse or oier insistent, so that the whole — csen m delicacy, the added refinement and subtlct> which 
the illustration, where the necessary reduction has a he is stnnng to attain, while ) et preserving that 
tnfle over-emphasised the bnishwork — resobesitself freshness and freedom of touch which is such an 
into an harmonious unit) attractive feature of his work His furlherdesclop- 

Both March Wind and Youth and Ast show ment should be very interesting to follow, in the 
Mr Whiting’s breezy and delightfully fresh handling meantime he is to be heartily congratulated upon 

of water-colour Here he is impressionistic with his present by no means inconsiderable achieve 
out losing his grip upon the drawing , and m ment , and it is a pleasure to record one's apprecia 
A S/orting Id^llhch&s achieved a graceful com Uon of this vigorous and invigorating work, so 

position while retaining all the unaffected joyous instinct is it with the charm of youth and the joy 

ness of the scene and all the feeling of a gusty of life. Arthur Reddie. 

autumn di) The Old Jiunntr, though slight in 

treatment, shows the same dexlentyin the handling At n general nssemblj of the Rojal Academ) on 

of the medium, and from this and other repro- February ir, Mr Reginald BlomCeld, AR A, 
ductions which accompany this article, may be architect, was elected an Academician, after holding 
gathered an excellent idea of the healthy xmhty the rank of Associate for nine years, and Mr 
and saneness of this artist’s work Richard Jack, painter, was elected Associate 

Mr Wliiting’s sincerity and conscientiousness Mr William Malls and Dr J J Bumet have been 
will keep him from falling mto an easy formula or elected Royal Scottish \cademicians 
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(Miss IVeatl irJwas un/ti reeently a JvJutaf Mr Kt^naJd Busk ARE at the Brtsltt Vinici/ai Schscl ej Art 
and u now asitht winnir of a free Sti deutsk f studying at the Royal College of Art South Remington undn 
Prof Str Frank Short R A Th* txa itlts ^ker work here giten are rtfred teed by eenrtety of Messrs Frost and 
Reed of Bristol J 
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A NOTE ON Tin: STAINED- 
GLASS WINDOWS or HENRV 
A PAYNE 


M\ interest in the stained glass work of Mr 
Henry ra)ne was first excited some years ago by 
seeing examples of the work of his pupils at South 
Kensington They were little windows of birds 
and flowers, little chequered patterns, coats-ofarms, 
rendered inth a delight in colour that made one 
glad to see work which showed happiness in 
the doing yet sad to tlnnk what small en 
couragement there is for such work now Since 
then I have seen many of his own windows — the 
seven light window in St Agatha's, Birmingham, 
the five light windows in Rokcr Church Sunder 
land, and St Marlins, Kensal Rise, the three 
light windows at Madresfield Church and the 
Hook Church, Upton on Severn the two-light 
windows in the apsidal end of St Albans, 
'Birminghain, and at Norton and Stokesa), and 
the lancet windows in the M j ch Church, MaKern 
Link, and in Scisset Church k orkshiie 
I write neither as artist nor as craft<man — 
simply as one to whom the contrast and combma 
tion of translucent, glowing colours appeal more 
intensely than anything else m art And in iis 
quality of colour no glass was ever richer or more 
diversified than that of the best makers to-dny 
It fails of Its effect, howeser, except m the hands 
of artists with discrimination and feeling for the 
whole design of the window Mr Payne and a 
few others whose windows I know — notably Mr 
Whall, Mi I ouis Davis Mr Reginald Hallward, 
Mr Hugh Arnold, Mr Strachan, MissTownshend, 
and Mi«s Esplin — possess these gifts, and withlheni 
new possibilities in the making of windows open 
out They are both artists and craftsmen they 
not only desgn but actually supervise every part 
of the window, choosing each piece of colour, with 
results very different from what may be called 
“trade windows People will not understand that a 
window to be a work of art must be the work of an 
artist The spirit of the Gothic tradition in glass- 
painiing remains without degenerating into iinita 
tion Canopies rarely appear if they do they are 
constructed of intertwining boughs and foliage. 
Drapenes in colour are richer than ever, but 
less ornate In their scheme the importance of 
letting light come through the glass is paramount 
No piece of glass is of the same tint throaghiut, 
and diffetent thicknesses of the leads and slight 
deviation m shape of quarries, withanote of colour 
here and there between them, prevent any thought 


of mechanical workmanship On entering a church 
so lighted one’s breath is drawn with a quickening 
of delight at sight of such glory of colour 

Mr rayuc is fond of illustrating e-irlh and sea 
and sky and all sorts and conditions of men united in 
praise The cartoon of the window m bt Martin s, 
Kensal Rise, is full of movement and life In the 
nvvgmficent window m the south transept of Koker 
Church, on the text “Come unto me, there iv on 
one side of the figure of Christ on old w irkman 
and a kneeling factory girl, clad in the c«jl< irs o( 
her choice (now harmonised), a darrlin^, < range 
ruby jacket and sea green hat with bnlliam i ses 
m It, which has slipped down on to her In k ind 
on the other, labourers with tool bigs mi iwo 
children in coral red and blue Outside there are 
a king and queea The bases of the five I hts 
are of vivid green ghss The colour ihrei leut 
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“PSALM CXLVIII.” A WINDOW IN 
ST. MARTIN'S. KENSALRISE, LONDON, 
DESIGNED BY HENRY A. PAYNE 




Paynes Staiued-Glass IVtndows 


Henry A 

IS splendid Another window 
m the same church brings 
out a characteristic ot 
Mr Paynes figure drawing 
He departs from the tradition 
that the disciples and prophets 
must necessarily be old 
men with bald heads and 
flowing beards The conten 
tional face of Christ king 
prophet or angel never satisfies 
him he aims at character His 
saints look saintly and not 
feebleminded his angels may 
smile but never smirk 

A particularly characteristic 
window IS that in the little 
chviTCh on Hook Common In 
the centre light is a figure of 
the labourer carrying scythe and 
sickle, approaching a wood with 
vmd green trees while under 
bis feet IS grass exquisitely 
bright sown with wild roses 
daffodils and daisies In the 
adjoining panel in the fore 
ground is a group of lambs 
cropping the sunlit herbage in 
tersected by a stream across 
which bner roses stretch In 
the middle distance are white 
horses yoked to a plough furrow 
mg the brown earth on the side 
of a hill crowned by a clump 
of lery dark brown trees, be 
hmd which the sun is setting 
Here— and it is the same in 
TiearVy a\\ Yns windows — hlr 
Payne's rendering of grass and 
clover IS enchanting not only 
from the colour, but from the 
variety of flowers all spnnging 
naturally out of it An idea of 
this IS conveyed m the coloured 
plate Sir Galahad which in 
other respects illustrates well 
the effect he obtains B rds 
too— eagles as in the Hook 
Church peacocks, as m Madres 
field and pigeons as in the 

Scisset and other windows are 

rarely absent 

In the large west window of 
Mr Bidlake s fine modern 
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Gothic church of St Agatha, 
Birmingham, the subject pic 
lured IS the Rising from the 
Tomb Here the treatment of 
the dawn breaking behind the 
figure of Christ is very hold 
The subject is almost beyond 
the reach of glass but it is 
nevertheless danng in its ron 
ccption The intense blue 
colour m the tracery lights 
shimmering with glittering things 
of rose and gold and sitvtr is 
strongly reminiscent of the t.lass 
m Chartres Cathedral \noiher 
window of similar chararter is 
that m Madresfield f hurch 
Here children are portrayed 
naturally ns they are 11 the 
village today in a profusin of 
flowers and there is a n arvel 
lous representation of the 
passing of the redeemed through 
death to lift There is, how 
ever, no hint of a doom — an 
opportunity a medisval artist 
would not Iiave let slip to use 
every shade of red, purple, and 
violet 

Uindows such as these and 
others in the churches named 
at the outset, show that a style 
has been developed which, 
after the lapse of nearly four 
centuries makes the art of 
glass painting a great one again 
The meaningless imitation of 
the old styles which accom 
panied the Gothic revival some 
seventy years ago had not a 
touch of life or spirit It re- 
ceived a check in the sixties 
from the genius of Bume Jones 
and Morns From their mspira 
tion dates practically all that is 
worth seeing in modem glass 
painting In the hands of Mr 
Payne and the small group of 
artists with similar ideals the 
art IS now a living one and 
must continue to be so if only 
ihe power of appreciation can 
be excited 


T M Lecce. 
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The Cheap Cottage 

r HE CHEAP COTTAGE B\ M applied toman) cotuges which tMascartisticcUinT! 
H BAILLIE SCOTT IlttiHbewell therefore at the outset to explain that 

art in this coimection has little relation to cost and 
The proWera of the cheap cottage is one little relation to ornament An artistuJ cottage ma) 
Ji has recently much engaged the attention of bexery cheap or xer) costl) it maj be xery plain 
hose xrho are interested in country life and the or xer) ornate but its beaut) depends neiil er on 
3er housing of the agricultural labourer In costlmess nor decoration The artist m xxordi 
ussing such a matter in The Studio it is may compose a telegram or a sonnet whcfi shall 
iral that more prommence txill be gixen to the be a masterpiece of economical and concise ex 
tic aspect of the problem than to the roerel) press on and just in the same way the art of 
tanan point of X lew And first it will be xxell to cottage building likewise may consist mainly in a 
ove any misconception that may arise as to the fine economv in materials The hndowntr xxho 
ining of the term artisnc used in this connection deliberately defaces an old country nlhge bccau«e 
It is a term axhich is generally misunderstood he believes that ugliness ts cheap and Kauty 
5 too often believed that an artistic cottage is a expensive is under a delusion and xre have object 
n cottage to which some extra embellishment lessons enough in the old cottagts of many a 
been added which 
tes It a little more e\ 
sixe and a little more 
late than the plain 
tage Like those old 
ns which were sold at a 
ny plain and tuppence 
3ured the artist c cot 
°> IS assumed to be a 
ury which the plain man 
not afford No doubt 
re are some grounds for a 
iccpcion of this kind ax 
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tliti \ ir td b«aut) in the 
building of old coiugu ^«ds 
obiauKd by simple and un 
Iiltcrcd fcfk building in 
n\tural and una/Tccted 


country tillage to dispfo%t. this fatlac) And «f 
art in the construction of cottages Im no defima 
relation to cost it is likevsist necessary to insist that 
It las no definite relation to hjgtcnic conditions 
We all kno > that many charming old cottages fall 
short of modern demands in this respect and nc 
must not therefore hastily assume ihit a cottage 
v.hich » charming tothe eye is necessarily defectne 
in practical adiantages The old cottages when 
they fail in this respect do so not because they are 
beautiful but because their designers did not 
recognise the importance of such matters 

If we consider the cottages of our old villages, 
we are impressed at once by their aspect of natural 
and unaffected grace anci wlule tve rect^nise in 
each an individuahiy they are each and all m 
harmony with each otherand with tlieirsurroundings 
They seem to explan and make articulate the 
appeal of nature W e can imagine nothing more 
appropnaie to Sussex than the Sussex cottage in 
all Its variants and if wi, leave the kindly sheltered 
places of the South for the bleak and ru^ed uplands 
of the North we shall find the cottage there has 
become no less austere than the landscape All 
>34 


ways And we who bring 
to the problem all the knowledge and skill which 
our modem civilisation boasts, have so fir filed 
utteily to produce cotuges worthy to be set by the 
side of the old work Ue liave lost the art o'" 
producing, beauty in 'implt building It is some- 
what unfortunate then that ni such a time we should 
be threatwied with an exten>ive development of 
cottage building for our previous evperitnce pre- 
cludes the hope lint these cottages mil be designed 
or built by those who still retain some appreciation 
for the artistic aspect of the problem Me have 
observed with dismay the uncompromising and 
brutal u^lmess of recent ofllcul cottage building m 
Ireland and protest against a like disfigurement of 
our country villages and rural lanes with work of 
this kmd And if we consider tlie cottages which 
haie recently been built in England, there *eems 
small encouragement for the hope that wc have yet 
learnt the secret of cottage building Me have seen 
of late years the development of the garden suburb 
and much as we dislike the frank and brutal 
uglmess of the official cottage It is at least honest 
and unaffected and makes no pretence to artistic 
claims Uui m thcgardensuburbwefindourselves 




The Cheap Cottage 


surrounded bj a bewildennq muItitudL of httle 
cockne) \illas posing as cottaiTts imongsl nhichne 
look in ^aln for the unaflected and earnest qualities 
of the old work Art is underlined ever) where, and 
each of these miniature bijou residences «.uns to 
pose and smirk in the conscious appreciation of its 
own artistic qualities And then again we are 
threatened with the standard cottage which captures 
our imagination with the happj prospect of a future 
where all the characteristic varietj of local character 
in our old ullages will be superseded whether m 
th" mountains of W ales or on the Sussex I > sens or 
on the braad lesels of the M dtand*: bv the 
continuous reiteration of the same standard cotlai^c 
offictall) approsed Or again we base the efforts 
of the Ideal cotLage builder who hxs railed the 
standard of cconomj to the mast U ith rulhle<-s 
disregard to the comfort of occupanf! he constructs 
a cottage 1 hich at first sight appears to be a hen 


house mih a chimnej stack and which cien if it 
cost ^150 maj be said to be dear at anj price or 
again the outcome i f implacable conditions as to 
cost has led to the evolution of a cottage m which 
the pnncijal living room has dwindled to impossible 
dimensions. The various experiments th.at have 
been made m cheap cottage building show clear y 
the futil i) of taking a fixed price as the basis to 
K rk from. The proper basis is the minimum 
cubic space which must be allowed for the well 
liting of the occupants and this space must be 
gained n the cheapest possible waj consistent 
with good building which in the long run is alwajs 
the most economical 1 he cos will necessarily 
vary considerablv according to locality Nodoubt 
the ideal method of building a cottage is that it 
should be designed by the occujiants A man 
should nuke his own dwelling as the birds of the 
a r their nests. But if under modem conditions 
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this ^a^ed beauty in the 
building of old cottages vas 
obtamed b) simple and vn 
lettered folk, building in 
natural and unalTected 


country village to disprove this fallacy And if 
art m the construction of cottages has no definite 
relation to cost it is likewise necessary to insist that 
it has no definite relation to hygienic conditions 
We ail know that many charming old cottages fall 
short of modern demands in this respect, and we 
must not therefore hastily assume th.it a cottage* 
which is charming to the eye is necessarily defective 
in practical advanttges The old cottages when 
they fail m this respect do so not because they are 
beautiful but because their designers did not 
recognise the importance of such matters 


If v,e consider the cottages of our old villages, 
we are impressed at once by their aspect of natural 
and unaffected grace, and while we recognise in 
each an mdividualii) they are each and all m 
harmony w iih each othennd with theirsurroundmgs 
They seem to e\plam and make articulate the 
appeal of nature W e can imagine nothing more 
appropriate to Sussex than the Sussex cottage m 
all Its variants and if we leave the kindly sheltered 
places of the South for the bleak and ru^ed uplands 
of the North we shall find the cottage there has 
become no less austere than the landscape AU 


ways And ve who bring 
to the problem all the knowledge and skill which 
our modem avihsation boasts, have so far failed 
utterly to produce cotuges worthy to be set by the 
side of the old work Me have lost the art o'" 
producing beauty in simple building It is some- 
what unfortunate then that at such a time we should 
be threatened with an evtenjive development of 
cottage building, for our previous experience pre 
eludes the hope that these cottages will be designed 
or built by those who still retain some appreciation 
for the artistic aspect of the problem I\e have 
observed with dismay the uncompromising and 
brutal ugliness of recent official cottage building m 
Ireland, and protest against a like disfigurement of 
our country villages and rural lanes with work of 
this kind And if we consider the cottages which 
have recently been built in Engbnd, there 'eems 
small encouragement for the hope that we have yet 
learnt the secret of cottage building M e have seen 
of hte years the development of the garden suburb, 
and much as we dislike the frank and brutal 
Ugliness of the offiaal cottage, it is at least honest 
and unaffected and makes no pretence to artistic 
claims But m the garden suburb we find ourselv es 
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surrounded by 'k bewildering multitude of little 
cocl^ney mIKs posyig as cottages araongsl winch we 
look m i-ain for the unaffected and earnest qu-ilities 
of the old w ork Art is under! ned e\ er) vhere and 
each of these miniature bjou residences seems to 
pose and smirk in the conscious appreciation of its 
own artistic qualities And then igin we are 
threatened with the standard cottage whicb captures 
our imagination with the happ) prospect of a future 
where all the characteristic varietj of local character 
in our old Milages a ill be superseded whether m 
th'* mountains of ales or on the Sussex Downs or 
on the broad levels of the Midlands by the 
cont nuous reiteration of the same standard cottage 
officiall) approved Or again v e have the efforts 
of the Ideal cottage b iilder who has nailed the 
standaid of economy to the nast W ith lulbless 
d sregard to the comfort of occupants he constructs 
a cottage v hich at first sight appears to be a hei 


house with a chimnc) stack and vvhich even if it 
cost ^r5o maj be sa d to be dear at an) price or 
aj,ain the outcome of implacable cond tions as to 
cost has led to the tvolut on of a cottage in vrh ch 
the principal In mg room has dwindled to impo s ble 
dimensions The various experiments that have 
been made in cheap cottage build ng sho v clearly 
the futil t) of taking a fixed price as the bisis to 
work from The proper has s is the minimum 
cube space vl ich must be alloved for the well 
bung of the occupants and this space must be 
ga ned m the cheapest possible wa) consistent 
w th good bu Id ng which in the long nin is alwa)s 
the most economical 1 he cost will necessarily 
var) considerably according to locality Nodoubt 
the ideal method of build ng a cottage is that it 
si ould be designed by the occupants A man 
sh u!d make Ins ovn d veil ng as the birds of the 
air their nests But if under modern condit ons 
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The Cheap Cottage 


this cannot be the des gner of the cottage sbonld 
take at least as much dare and thought over the 
plans as if he 'vere going to live with his faniil> m 
the cottage himself Let h m imagine he is living 
under the rule of some wise and humane Mil ado 
1 ho making the punishment to fit the crime may 
condemn him to inhab t the d veil ngs he creates 
for other people The possibility of such a con 
tingency will make him consider the comfort of the 
occupants as the dom nant factor m cottage plan 
ning and he will d seem the primal necessity of a 
family 1 vmg room of reasonable size with some of 
those qualities of inviting homel ness which are 
now so much appreciated m the old cottages that 
their or ginal occupants are being dispossessed of 
them by the well to do just as they are also be ng 
despoiled of their old furn ture and onuments 
The cottage which consists of a series of isolated 
little plastered boxes and which has no central 
dom naling house place can never be an> thing but 
pokey and uncomfortable It fails to express the 
fact that the fam ly require one room for their 
common occupation as \ ell as isolated apartments 
for ind vidual members If a parlour is included 
m the plan it may well be formed as a recess in 
the mam living room so contributing to tl e 
spaciousness of the interior In this way an interior 
IS obtained whi h is similar to the old butt and 
ben cottage of the North In the considerat on 


of the housing of the working classes the phrase 
Itself seems to suggest that we are providing 
shelters for creatures with nothing more than 
matenil needs The study of the artistic aspect of 
the quest on especiallj with reference to the 
interior, is generally considered unnecessarj But 
s nee man does not live by bread alone and since 
there are none so humble that they are not capable 
of takmg pnde and pleasure m their d\ell ng it 
may be urged that the cottage should be planned 
with all that affectionate care wh ch makes the old 
cottage so attractive \nd such beauty as it raaj 
possess in its outward aspect can only satisfy us if 
it is the out \ard expression of nward comtlmcss 
and comfort It must be designed from within 
outwards In reversing this process and in mitat 
mg externals instead of creat ng an outward aspect 
as the resultant of planning the modern p ctures jue 
cottage mevitably appears affected and unreal 
The beauty of the old work was the result of right 
methods of building which we have forgotten and 
neglected and which in many cases we are for 
bidden by law to practise If we want to be 
healthy and happy it is not enough to imitate 
sedulously the outvard aspect of healthy persons 
Ue must stud) the methods of 1 fe which lead to 
such results naturally and inevitably In the 
whole field of modem architecture the im tation of 
external form has been our bane In our Gothic 
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revivals and classic revivals, as well as m our other form of roof can The risk of fire can 
attempts to reproduce the picturesque old collie, be rriet by the application of a fire proofing 

we have been concerned mamlj with exiemal solution, and vermin can be kept at bay by 

aspect as a thing to be consciously arranged m chemical treatment. From the tenants point 

accordance with a definitely designed preconception of view the practical advantages of iLitch are 


instead of a natural outcome of the 
governing factors of the problem ji | 

Refeinng to the illustrations, the 
cottages at Milford m Surrey are now 1 } 
being built at a contract ptice of 390 B 
for the pair The plan shows the 
parlour lending its space to the living 
room to give a roomy interior W / 

On the upper floor the bed rp -M / 
rooms are large enough to allow // / 

of one of them be ng divided J j / 

by a partition to form cubicles, '' / 

thus giving three bedrooms if / 
required 

The pair of thatched cottages are of somewhat 
similar plan to those at Milford and serve to show 
how the use of thatch admits of curving roof 



lines But apart from its obvious artistic qualities, 
thatch as a roof covering is specially appropriate 
for buildings in which bedrooms must necessarily 
be in the roof because it keeps these attic 
rooms warm in winter and cool in summer as no 


overwhelming, but from the pomt of view of the 
landlord the question of repairs has to be fared 
In the case of the cottages at Jlilford the landlord 
proposes to fix the rent at such a percentage on 
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TIil cotta4,e in South 
U ftles W1S desi;5ned for a 
Lountr) somewhat \ Id and 
ru^ed ah le the lo[ e of the 
groi nd an ] sha[ l c f [h<- site 
ltd to tern n rrcpularuies of 
plan It s llitrti rc ustful 
m shoamj, tht fut Uts of the 
sLindard ioiLij,t dt gn and 
the netd to makt the build 
mgs in a speci'il district 
coTTACB AT suEaDOR^e DOKSBT M II oAiLLie scoiT AtciiiTECT illustrate the chiractcr of 

thcjr surroundings The 

the outlay as will allow of the formation of a fund walls are of the rough local stone and the roof of 
to be set aside for repairs and some arrangement the so called rustic Welsh slates These arc thick 
of this kind would be specially advisable where and rough m texture and arc naturall} stained with 
thatch IS used In order to get the best straw for tints of nissvt brown Uitlithis roof of brown 
thatch It should be reaped by hand flecked with gfe> tlie scheme was to give the stone 

The cottage designed by Mr A P Starkey for a work several waterproof coats of pmk colourwash 
country site near Bedford shows a scheme where mixed with Russian tallow and so while preserving 
the picturesque character of the exterior seems to all the varied planes of the stonew ork to tnike the 
have naturally developed from the requirements wallsimpervious to the weather Unfortunate!) the 
In this plan there being only two bedrooms on owner did not carry out this scheme but projected 
the fust floor, the parlour would be used as a third the gables finishing them with wooden barge 
bedroom if required boards, and cemented the walls to a level surface 
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The plan of th s cottage sho\\s the proposed com 
binition of the parlour and Ining room to gi\e a 
roomy intenor The coast of ales in this distnct 
IS notable for Uie beautj and \'anet} of colour in ns 
stones and it was proposed to use these m the gate 
pillars shoHn in the sketch 
The cottage at Sherborne again illustrates how 
local conditions base influenced the design It 
aas built in relation to a house in which the 
purchase of the materials from an old Tudor farm 
house in the locality led to a close adherence in the 
design to the old buildings of the locality 
The cottage at Shelford d ffers from the other 
plans shown in that it sho is the parlour developed 
as a living room instead of the kitchen In the 
cheapest types of cottage it seems reasonable that 
the kitchen should be the living room for then it is 
necessary only to keep one fire going m the house 
hold, which senes the double purpose of wirming 
the house ind cooking the food In matters of 
this kmd, however, convention too often outweighs 
practical advantages and to the minds of those who 
are striving after the higher comple^ties of living 
the specialised kitchen will be welcomed as a step 
on tbe upward path which leads to the ultimate 
goal of the vilLi with the baj window 

STUDIO T^LK 

From Our Ov.n CorresJ'o/ dents 

L ondon —T he death of Mr John Henry 
Frederick Bacon AR-A, Aft O, »bo 
died m London on January 24 his 
depriv ed the British School of an irust of 
disunguished abihty and versatility Though sull 
short of fifty at the time of his decease, Mr Bacon 
had had a long and successful career, for long 
before he was out of his teens his exceptional talent 


PS a draughtsman enabled him to secure work for 
magazines \\ hen he started painting in the late 
eighties he quickly made his mark with those 
domestic and religious genre pictures which earned 
for him great populanty, though novadays perhaps 
they 61} to arouse tbe interest they once did A 
mo e endunng fame came to him as the painter of the 
Coronation picture Homage Gi tng Uestmtnster 
Al>te) shown at the Royal Academy of 1503 and 
os a painter of single portraits during tbe last ten 
years of his life the numerous commissions wh ch 
fell to him in this capacity left little time for 
anyth ng else The last important work under 
taken by him was of course the Coronation picture 
of their present Majesties wh ch was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy m igt" Mr Bacon was 
elected Associate of the Academy in 1903 He 
was trained at the W estminster School of Arc under 
Mr Fred Brown now professor at the Slade 
School and after \jrds at the Academy Schools 

The Memorial Exhibition of the work of the hte 
Sir Alfred East R. t , P R.B A , has recalled to us 
soroeoflheearher landscapes inwhich withafeelmg 
akm to Harpignies the artist prosed himself a rare 
poet of the most familiar aspects of the country side 
He brou^t to his work an immense enthusiasm 
for tree-beaut) and an unusual knowledge of 
x^etable growth and form , moreoier he bad that 
sympathetic touch which is the or gin of style In 
this xery matter of style, however, a certain coarse 
ness IS to be met with in works of a later period 
The great feeling for decoration that urged him to 
adopt the large scale, over which he exercised 
complete control in composition tended to modify 
the mtunac) of teclmique which had in his finest 
pieces, so perfectly corresponded wi h the mood 
ins pastoral subjects evoked The exhibition, held 
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at the Leicester Galleries, also represented bis the bare chalk against the golden brown of the 
water colours, spontaneous and full of colout , and hillside 
some of the best of his etchings 

The eighth exhibition of the Modern Society of 

Mr Altc Carruthers Gould, the eldest son of the Fortiait Painters was the most important that they 
famous cartoonist of the ‘‘Westminster Gazette, hate jet held The centre room contained some 
IS a landscape and marine painter of temperiinenf \ery notable work in examples of the art of 
His pictures reieal a close sjmpathy with and such interesting painters as Messrs GIjti Philpot, 
intimate knowledge of the varj mg moods of nature, Gerald kelly and G U lamberc These artists, 
and his landscapes are imested with a Ijncal feeling especially the two first, being still in the process 
which constitutes a great charm m his art Mr of fcuinmg the stjle and cliaracier of their art, 
Gould IS a member of the Langham Sketch Club their experiments m one direction and then in 
and a regular exhibitor at the Kojnl Academy, the another are iniested with unusual interest The 
New Society of Mater-colour Pamters, at xarious ultimate success of each is threatened by certain 
provincial exhibitions and those of the Royal Soaetj dangers Mr Philpot can easilj become un 
of Bntish Artists, of which he was elected a member necessarily theatrical in effect, Mr Kellj dissipates 
in 1903 The two examples of his work which we his energies m attempting what is merely arrestmg 
lepioduce are both of them Langham sketches, m the place of the intimate note with which his 
the Snoxvitorm Brussels, shoiving him m an im real genius lies To be arresting just that sheer 
passionistic mood, while he is seen m a more cleverness is in demand which Mr kelly less than 
decorative vein in the Grt^sfene Zime Quarry, his tivals has to show Another interesting artist, 
Oxled which, with its spacious and simple treat who here made his debut, 1$ Mr Alan Beeton, but 
ment, is a delightful harmony of pale blue sky the success of bis pictures — of which that identified 
flecked with white clouds echoing the gleam of m the catalogue with an extract from "El Liberal,’ 
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Amtlctn) Sdi wl», stu)« i.<l some lin(Ncii>C'<, ptcasmf; 
bulh in colour fln<l «omiK>siii()n. but liir/Wi" ts tbe 
painting of niiniitiirts I roni imong licr werVs of 
tills ihancttrttc rc|>t<Klu<c an adminbl) i«intctl 
Jitnl, Kuh}, igunst in umi'ual lut t(7«mc 
xcrmiiion K»cl>.rounii im! a dctornnilv ircattd 
porinit, clmtning in colour, intitldj l/n m Jure 
Ml« Sincliir, «hri comis irom Purlxiii Nital, bis 
also studied It tbe Rojal Aciili nn '«■ h x 's. SI c 
sris repfcstnUtl in tbe tibibiiion In t t itmbir of 
norks m blatk ind aliUi. and ■•omt «ii f ilours 
The portntt »e rtproduix sbmis bir tb .nine 
lianditn,; of tbe former medium, in I yna? 

painted in water (olour ' n Ik i ^.mi i 
ful ir» aoloui and \ct\ »Vibu5 in it i i i _ of 
llic e/Ted of (ipht 

and Otro Vuiisa are far and avny the best — tests Amon^ mterestm^ tilings it lb U v \ti 

with his peculiar gifi for analt MS of rhiratter ratlur Clubs Ltliibitinn it tin (inl»n ( i r\ tn 
than Kchnica! skill alwM the ordimirt CMiptlhit Fibruar) Miss \ikin'ins S <y/-/ // ii'i 1 )uld 
a special kmd of the httcr is to bt pn sumxd nbire be mentioned alone w ith Vartn <*r / / ; i 1 / bj 
facial cliaiicter <an be so 
sjmpatbctKall) slated 
Certain trusts who sent tu 
this exhibition show t dis 
unci tendencj to let their 
work border upon tanct 
turc, through 01 er empKtsis 
of st)1e and extrt\agint 
brush freedom In con 
ttast with excess of ihis 
kind there were scteral 
portraits on the walls de 
pressingly subsertient to 
the photographic ideal 
The work of Mr Robert 
Gray and Mr Alfred Hij 
ward should be remem 
bered w ith the best features 
of this exhibition, and 
though his draughtsman 
ship fails him, for the sake 
of his sense of colour the 
name of Mr Col)n Tboni 
son should be added 

At talker’s Gallenes in 
bond Street two >oung 
artists, Miss E M Young 
and Miss H M Sinclair, 
have just been holding an 
exhibition of their work 
Miss Young, who was a 
student at the Rojal 
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Mr Temck illiams In 
Garden, by Miss I L Gloag , Tht 
Marriage at Cana, by Mr Robert 
Annmg Bell, R \\ S , Glade, 
by Mr Dacres Adams , The Sofa, 
b> Mary DaMS Overlooking 
London Bridge by Mr H S 
Teed, two etchings, The State 
Elephant of Oodeypore, bj Mr R 
C Peter and SprangUs by J R. 
G Exley, and A Naples IVme 
Cart a bronze statuette, b> Mr 
Gilbert Bajes 

At the Carfax Caller) Mr Elliott 
Seabrookes paintings and draw 
mgs showed us the nriist carrying 
out In oils some of the effects of 


extensne country and mountain tops in scenes of this country 
and of Italy, which he has in earlier works so beautifully inter 
preted in watercolours Ue think he is most successful in 
the consciously picturesque Lxngmoor Fell and pieces of this 
chameter but since this perfect picture making rests for its 
success upon learned apprecution of Nature his direct studies 
of rocks and mountainside, treated with skill equal to their 
smccrit) argue well for the future of one who has such an 
evident feeling for landscape 

At the Goupil Gallery iherc were to be seen dunng February 
exhibitions of work by three artists Mr L D Luard Mr Ian 
Strang and Mr H M Livens all of whom are painters of 
definite capaat) Afr Luard handles pastoral subjects with a 
vigour and decisiveness of method that can be sincerel) com 
mended he has a true sense of movement and there is much 
animation m his pictures The best things in the collection 
he brought together were, perhaps the pastels Ploughing 
Chtpperfield £v the Barge, and Coup de Collier the black 
and white drawings Timber Hauling and Harrowing at 
Dogdtan and the oil paintings, A Storm) Sk), and The Riel, 
Mecklenburg the last an especially agreeable piece of colour 
Mr Sirang was seen to best advantag'’ in his etch ngs, which 
made a real appeal by their strength and sensitiveness of touch 
and their significance of tons management in his oil paintings 
he seemed to have been working under the wrong kind of in 
fluence and to have adopted too readily certain fashionable 
but foolish modern conventions 

Mr Livens is a painter of far more independent personalitj 
and far more serious conviction He exhibited much that 
claimed attention by its soundness and sincerity of expression 
fn pictures like Old Folkestone Hastings, South iiek On the 
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Gmnrf Junctwn Canal, an\i on Ikt Canal 

he showed a fine sense of d gnity m his pictornl 
design and handled difficuU material «ith memor 
able slnlb His less ambitious studies of Do«cr$ 
and cocks and hens were completely satisfying in 
their technical qualities and their harmony of ncli 
low toned colour, and his water<oIours— m semi 
opaque pgment on tinted paper— charmed 
particularly by their freshness and spontaneity of 
method 

The illustrations on th s page show examples 
of the metal work of Mr Richard Toms an artist 


craftsman who brings much tl ought and feeling to 
bear on his productions and is thoroughly at home 
m ihc \anoiis methods incidcnml to the craft 
of silsersmith and enameller Mr Toms has 
exhibited with the Arts and Crafts bocicty and 
at the Royal Academy and m addition to his pro- 
fessional practice, IS an instructor at the liUcLlicath 
^diool of An and the \\ oolwich I olyiechnic 

We reproduce on the oppos tt iwge four 
histoncal panels painted b\ Mr Murrai Lrquhart 
for thcOlyndwr Institute at Machynlleth They 
base been designed fur ilit wall of ti c reading 




SILICR TAVKAtD OESICSKD ANO EXECVTEI> 
BY klCIIAIlD TOMS 

room forming part of the building known 
as Glyndwr's Parliament House, which had 
for many years until recently renoiated and 
applied to Its present purpose been used as 
a private dvellmghouse and the artists 
intention has been to gne a general con 
ception of the Welsh hero s character and 
actiMties rather than to illustrate particular 
incidents in his 1 fe and to subordinate the 
realistic element to decorative treatment 
Mr David Davies, AI p , at whose expense 
the Pari ament House was renovated is 
also the donor of the panels 

The Baillie Gallery has been hold ng an 
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E tir« or T«*wet.tii kcko, o«e'» cltstw* taimed 
.IK, MAa T^tlATII Mr PiT!T> I Aritt, t** 
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exhbtionofMr \\)nford Dewhums painiings 
^\ e cannot think of an artist in whose art there »s 
such a unique combination of the qualities which 
make for successful impressionism and thosewhich 
are the faults of the school at its worst Me have 
m l.tr Dewhutst an atust patticularl) sensitive 
to the charm of certain clear silvery effects of 
atmosphere with the po'cr at his best of a fine 
interpretation of detailed effect — as in the blu sh 
reSected ighss m a JhickI/ leaved dark tree 
in lallty of ike Crrov, Htather Time And bis 
work shows a very happ) skill in effecting the 
imitation of pools of suni ght cn otherwise over 
shadowed lawns Lut we have to contrast with 
th s m many cases a curious failure to appreciate 
the we ght and contours of flowers and leaves 
so that the foregrounds in many of his wtwks 
destroy all that he so successfully achieves some 
t roes in distance and middle distance effects 

Me reproduce the front and reverse covers of a 
very sumptuously hound lUun mated tnanuscnpt of 
Shakespeare s Romeo and Jul et The binding 
by Messrs Robert Riiierl and Son is in pink 
levant morocco elaborately tooled and studded 
with precious stones rubes amethjsts and pearls 
the decoration of the front cover suggesting the 

love theme of the traged) The doublures and 
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flyleaves are etjuall) nch in desgn and fne m 
craftsmanship. The manuscript on prepared 
vellum ts the work throughout of Alberto 
Sangorski who has executed the writing tb« 
illumination and nUo the miniatures which illus- 
trate and adorn the text. The whole work took 
upwards of eighteen months to complete and forms 
a unique and very sumptuous example of the book 
binders and illuminator s art 

\t Gutckunsi s an exhib lion of original etchings 
by M Bauer and A D kan \ngeren was held 
lost month The Bauer section included some 
new plates la the vein with which the admirers 
of that eminent artist are familiar Though ^an 
Angeren has a reputation abroad and some plates of 
his were reproduced in our recent special number 
this was the first exhibition of his work in England 
and It fully mented the laige share of aitenuon 
whwh It attracted Such plates as 7^e Inner 
Harbour, Ship Under Sail “ind Along /he 11/ ary 
may without exaggeraiicm be called masterpieces 
while other plates of significance were Hat/burg 
Amenoa Liner Rotterdam The Rner Jt/aas at 
Atgkt On the Rtvtr The Mill and Rollirdin 
and the Maas Here and there as m some of 
the river pieces the ariisfs touch is a little heavy, 
but at other times he gams the required looseness 
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ofst>]e for the interpretation of atmosphere and 
combines with it an uncommonplace sense of the 
picturesque in foreground definitions 

An exhib tion of etchings nt the gallers of 
^^essrs James Connell and Sons was chiefly 
notable for examples b> Bejot Mr I> \ 
Camerons Aijiiantmth was interesting also Mr 
^^artm Hardies The Boat builders Island PtM 
htdehs and ^Ir Ian Strangs Tagus at Tahdo 
but generally speaking o\er worked and daikened 
plates were too much m exidence and insufficient 
interest shoim mopen suggestive draughtsmanship 
and purity of line 

At the E J Van M isselingh Gallery oil paintings 
b) the Dutch artist H ^ van DaalholT have been 
on view recentl), and in many of them was dis 
played a delicate gift for colour m union with an 
idealistic impressionism such as vras perfected m 
France by Carricre 


P ARIS — It is now nine years since Giston 
La Touche founded the Society Inter 
rationale de U Pcinture \ lEau ^ow 
that the president is no more, the 
members of the Soaety have regarded it as a 
pnvtiege to do honour to his memory b\ holding 
this year a very fine exhibition of his water colour', 
which occupied an entire wall in the galleries of 
MM ChameandSimonson Around this collection 
the regular exhibitors of the Society assembled a 
number of excellent works Among the best of 
the exhibits were the Eludes de Danses by 
Vuburtin views of Rome by Avy decoratively 
treated drawings of birds by Bigot, some beauti 
ful studes of flowers by Mile Crtspel, an 
evening scene by Mile Este, gouache drawings 
by Ciillot visions of \enice and the Dolomites 
by Jeanis which were dazzling m their display 
of colour, a superb Soutemr d Assise by Simon 
some watercolours of extremely delicate execution 
by Mme Lucien Simon, and some interesting views 
of Belgium by Luiguii 
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Fore gners contributed hrgel) to the success of Besides this series Rafiamins exfiibition con 
the exhibit on ind I would mention particularlj in ta ned some admirable \isions of his countr) and 
this connect on the works of Bartlett the intenors also certa n remarkable portrait' haiing the finish 
of alter Ga\ and the effects of light of Fasai of ihe most beautiful of Fcrsian miniatures as well 
Fernand khnopff showed t\o heads of remarkable asasery personal accent of their own One of these 
character M Henry Cass ers some brightly coloured portrats was that of Sbahmdo (Begum Fjzee 
and lightened vie\ s of Holland, M Frantz Rabamm) the w ifc of the artist and another ver> 
Charlet some dexterous racing scenes and finally remarkable one was that of Moulana Sh bil the 
M Alexandre Marcette again evinced his r ght to great Ind an poet who writes also in the Persian 
be counted among the best maiine painters of the tongue and who is the greatest living authoiit) in 
modern school His Schit dt fetht on the Lower India on the Mohammedan histor) H F 

Scheldt IS an admirable vis on of sea and sk) 

It IS no secret that the exhib tion of Arts and 

For the first t me, as far I am a rare the work ot Crafis organised b) the British Board of Trade last 
a contemporary Indian artist has been shown m >caf « Ghent created a very favourable impress on 
Pans in theexhibition whichhasbeen studiedwilh on the many French \isitors who sa i t Hence 
interest b> connoi seurs and painters alike, of works the announcement that on the mvi at on of the 
by Fjzee Rahamin held rectnllj 
at the Georges Petit galleries The 
\ ork of this artist wh ch I under 
stand will also be seen in London 
shortlj makes its appeal b> the 
excellent quality of the drawing 
the nchness in the handl ng of 
colour, and the absolute original ty 
of the artis s concept on It differs 
fundamentally both in feeling 
and in technque from all the 
productions of our western artists 
for although Fyzee Rahamin has 
lied and worked in Europe he 
has not failed to keep intact his 
individuality 

Among the works exhibited 
there was a senes of a dozen 
water colouis of admirable finish 
symbolismg certa n melodies in 
Indian music Sx of these airs 
are associated with god' the six 
others with goddesses To each 
god tune called a Raag there is 
a corresponding goddess tune 
{Raag! is) These sacred melod es 
are appointed to be sung at certa n 
seasons of the jear and certam 
hours of the day and there is 
attnbuted to them a mjstc in 
fluence over the elements of nature 
The Raag here reproduced 
IS the Megh Raag and when 
sung or played according to the 
rites in the proper season it bnngs 
ro.th . „„™ „d of ““ 
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rurclcL And 1 cr Hell, whose sist Undscapesare full 
of tjuict clurnis, and Ulh, ^\Lndcl, and Hinsch 
1 itlio(,r3|i!is b> Kallmorgcn ond drawings b> Otto 
n Engel were also features of interest The 
sculptor Ccrinrd Janens* h, a prominent teacher m 
th» Ko}al Academ) of Art his just finished a 
monumcm to 1 rLdcricl. the Great for Silesia winch 
sums up in the simplest formula th** watchful 
and iron energy of tliat monarch In the Januar) 
exhibition of the Secession mentioned below this 
artist exhibited n nude female tlgurt in marble, and 
variety is the keynote of bis life work A sense of 
humour is discimiblu in hts realism yet |iemnc 
melancholy appears tin. dominant n iture His 
mistery over form and hiv msij,ht mt iLluaractcr com 
bmedwith technical lamudL and skill Ilim etjuipped 
him e<|ually for monumtnlal work p rtrailure and 
iRva^inative compositions, and hi mani) iiLates clay, 
marble and wood with thi. same dex ter iiv Janensch 
studiixl under wchaiicr and succumbed to the 
influence of JJcy.as but while xvsimilating the best 
teachings of such masters he has followed his 
persoaal bent Undeterred by noi%y mixlemivts ho 
upholds his ideal of harmony in art 

After all the expcnmcnlal extravagances in 
present day art life the January exhibition in the 


French Government an exhibition on somewhat 
similar lines is to be held m I'ans during the 
coming summer has aroused keen interest here, and 
It IS safe to predict a cordial welcome when the 
exhibition opens in May Space has been provided 
for the display in the Pavilion de Marsnn at the 
Louvre, and it is understood that the general 
organisation will be a repetition of tlm which 
proved so successful at Ghent 


Amongst artists m Pans who exploit wood<arv m{ 
as a medium of expression, Mens L G Li 
Bourgeois counts amongst the most interesting Ir 
Ins newel posts, friezes and panels, delicate figurei 
and animals are his fav ounte themes, but naturalism 
IS never too preciselyasserted Theaccompanvint 
Illus tration, Une Bretonne, is a typical example of hu 
wor^ m which his ability m obtaining realistic 
qualities when desired is characteristically deSned 
E A. T 

B erlin —At the kunsllerhaus there hai 
been on view n selection from the work- 
of open air .nuts such as Eichhorst ant 
Lnnsnotl, »ho have ass.duon.l, p„„„e^ 
the study of Ipht tntetesttne m.al d.stnct. 
>5° 
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Secession building was to be greeted with warm 
sympathy It was arranged by artists who consider 
a middle line between conventionality and radicalism 
the necessary condition for all healthy art develop 
ment In this conviction Profs Bruno ScbmiU 
Max Schlichting and Reinhold FelderhofT acted as 
the jury, and noted painters and sculptors such as 
Schonleber, Dettmann, H Vogel Habcrmann 
Brandenburg E Kampf, Otto H Engel Scherres 
Clarenbach, Block von Brandis, Sirathmann 
Eichhorst Hartig, Dill Schott LewinFuncke 
Janensch, Constantin Starck and Oesten expressed 
their sympathy by contributing works A wall 
through the rooms brought one in touch with 
much good work and revealed not a few old ac 
quamtances, and the excellent impression gained 
was not maned by offensive subjects or danng 
methods unsupported by solid craftsmanship That 
strong art also received due valuation was made 
clear by the prominence given to the plastic 
works of Franz Metzner The work of this col 
Jaborator of Prof Bruno Schmitz in the great 


National Monument in Leipsic impressed one as 
elevating and enigmatic, for his manipulative 
deftness m moulding summary form can well 
achieve the gigantic with a tragic note but he 
approaches the comic when he attempts grace 
The baroque types of a large canvas Emigrants 
drew attention to the name of Prof Fnednch 
Pautsch of Breslau who succeeded in arousing 
compassion for these outcast peasants of the 
Silesian mountains although the execution of the 
d fferent parts of the picture was somewhat 
onequal Ludwig Vacatko showed a capability for 
dramatic equestrian scenes and the influence of 
artists like Angelo Jank and Stuck Portraiture of 
sensitive refinement was sent by Raffael Schuster 
Woldan and Julie Molfthoms energetic charac 
tensation proved interesting 

At Schultes the memonal exhibition of the 
works of Gaston La Touche proved a source of 
del ght to admirers of this painter of 1 ght hearted 
Music of more sonorous tonality seemed 
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Secession building to be greeted with warm 
sjinpathj It was arranged by artists «ho consider 
a middle Imebetween conventionalityand radicabsm 
the necessary condition for all healthy art develop- 
ment In this conviction Prors Bruno Schimtr 
Max Schlichting and Reinhold Felderhoff acted as 
the jury, and noted painters and sculptors such as 
SchSnleber, Dettmann H Vogel Habermann 
Brandenburg E Kampf, Otto H Engel Scherres 
Clarenbach Block, von Brandis Strathmarm 
Eichhorst Hartig Dili, Schott, Lewio Funcke 
Janensch Constantin Starck and Oesten expressed 
their sjmpithy by contributing works A walk 
through the rooms brought one in touch with 
much good work and revealed not a few old ac 
quaintances, and the excellent impression gamed 
was not marred by offensive subjects or danng 
methodsunsupported b) solid craftsmanship That 
strong art also received due valuation was made 
clear by the prominence given to tbe plastic 
works of Franz Metzner The work of this col 
laborator of Prof Bruno Schmitz in the great 


National Monument in Leipsic impressed one as 
elevating and enigmatic for his manipulative 
deftness m moulding summary form can well 
achieve the gigantic with a tragic note, but he 
approaches the comic when he attempts grace 
The baroque tjpes of a large canvas Emigrants 
drew attention to Uie name of Prof Friedrich 
Pautsch of Breslau who succeeded m arousing 
compassion for these outcast peasants of the 
Silesuin mountains although the execution of the 
different parts of the picture was sornew^t 
uneaual Ludwig Vacatko showed a capabil ty for 
d^uc equestrian scenes and the influence of 
artists like Angelo Jank and Stuclc /ortraiture of 
sensmve refinement was -ent bj Raflael Schuster 
Woldan and Julie Wolfthoms energetic charac 
tensaiion proved interesting 

At Schultes the memorial exbibiuon of the 
of G»stoo La Touche preed a source of 
dehght to adm.rers of this pamter of 1 ght hctitcd 
toaties Music of mote souorous tonalit)- seemed 
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French Government sn exhibition on somewhat 
similar lines is to be held in Pans during the 
coming summer has aroused keen interest here, and 
It IS safe to predict a cordial welcome when the 
exhibition opens in May Space has been prouded 
for the display m the PaMlIon de Marson at the 
Louvre and it is understood that the general 
organuation will be a repetition of that which 
proved so successful at Ghent 


Amongst .tttsts m Pons who esplott .ood-ramt 
as a medium of expression, Mons E G I 
Bourgeois courts amongst Che most mteteslmg I 
Ins ne«el posts, friezes and panels, delicate Conn 
and animals are hi, faionnle themes, but naturllisi 
IS never too precisely asserted The aecompanvm 
■llustiation, m,r 2Sr,l„,„, „ . ex.mp^{|, 

woil m which hu ability m obtammg realisti 
qualit es ahen desired is char.eienstieall, def ned 
EAT 

B erlin —A t the Xunstlerhaus there hi 

been on view a selection from the worl 
of open air atti.t,, such as Erchhorat an 
,1. . a aaniuouslypunme 

he smdy of light mteteslmg mml duincl 


Furckcand Ter Hell, whose vast landscapes are full 
of quiet charms, and Uth, \\tijdcl, and Hansch 

I ithograplis b) Knllmorgen and drawings by Otto 

II Ingel were also features of intercsL The 
sculptor Gerhard Jancnsch, a prominent teacher m 
th“ Royil Academy of Art has just finished a 
monument to Frulcrick the Great for Silesia winch 
sums up in the simplest formula the watchful 
and iron energy of that monarch In the January 
exhibition of the Secession mcnlioncd below this 
artist exhibited a nude female figure m marble, and 
variety is the keynote of Ins life-wurk A sense of 
liumour IS discernible in his realism yet pensive 
mebncholy appears the d tminant feature His 
mvstery over f<»rm and his insight inlocharactercom 
binedwith technical latitude and skill luvceijuipiwd 
him c<{uallyfor monumental work p rtraiture and 
imaginative ceimjiositions, and he nuin puLates clay, 
marble and wood with the same dexterity Jancnsch 
studied under Srhaivcr and succumbed to the 
influence of Degas, but while assimilating the best 
teachings of such masters he has followed his 
personal bent tndeterred by noisy modernists he 
upholds his ideal of harmony m art 

After all the experimental extravagarees in 
present day art life the January exhibition m the 
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Secession building has to be greeted nith warm 
sjmpathy It nas arranged byarcists who consider 
a middle line between conventionality and radicalism 
the necessary condition for all healthy art develop- 
roent. In this conviction Profs Bruno Schmitz 
Max Schlichting and Reinhold Felderhoff acted as 
the jury, and noted painters and sculptors such as 
SchOnleber, Dettmann, H Vogel Habermann 
Brandenburg E Kampf, Otto H Engel Scherres 
Clarenbach, Block, von Brandis, Strathmann 
Eichhorst Hartig DiU Schott LewinFuncke 
Janensch Constantin Starck and Oesten expressed 
their sympathy by contributing works A walk 
through the rooms brought one in touch with 
much good work and revealed not a fev old ac 
quaintances, and the excellent impression gained 
was not marred by offensive subjects or daring 
methods unsupported by solid craftsmanship That 
strong art also received due valuation was made 
clear by the prominence given to the plastic 
works of Franz Melzner The work of this col 
laborator of Prof Bruno Schmitz in the great 


National Monument m Leipsic impressed one as 
elevating and enigmatic for bis manipulative 
deftness m moulding summary form can well 
achieve the gigantic with a tragic note but he 
approaches the comic when he attempts grace 
The baroque types of a large canvas EmigranU 
drew attention to the name of Prof Fnednch 
Pautsch of Breslau who succeeded in arousing 
compassion for these outcast peasants of the 
Silesian mountains although the execution of the 
different parts of the picture was somewhat 
unequal Lud wg ^ acatko showed a capability for 
dramatic equestrian scenes and the influence of 
artists like Angelo Jank and Stuck Portraiture of 
sensmve refinement was sent by Raffael Schuster 
Woldan and Julie Volfthoms energetic charac 
tensation proved interesting 

At Schultes the memorial exhibition of the 
m)ils Ot Gaston La Touche proted a soutcc of 
dehaht to admirers of this painter of I ght heatred 
aiiies Mus c of more sonorous lonalitj seemed 
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to issue from an unusually beautiful portrait entitled 
j\anria by Anselm Feuerbach and some male 
portraits by Sir Hubert von Herkomer afforded 
pleasure by their naturalness and dignity Hnns 
Beatus ^tiehnd manifested a deepfelt love for 
snowy Alpine regions, where he has discovered 
intimate beauties amidst peaks and glaciers and 
encountered strange figures of solitary wanderers 
laul Paeschke the clever and delicate etcher, 
evoked surprise also as a painter of actualities who 
has learned to appreciate the beauty of deep colour 
harmonics The sculptor Georg Schreydgg stood 
out as a realist who seeks for expressive form and 
has well grasped the teachings of ancient art 

Paul Cassirer had a surprise in store for the 
connoisseurs of old art with his comprehensive 
exhibition of the works of Alessandro Magnasco 
the Genoese painter monk of baroque times This 
interesting brushman but little known heretofore 
even among experts gave the impression at first 
sight of possessing quite unusual talent One felt 
as U were flooded by a breath of passion and by 


the ingred ents of melancholy and grotesqueness so 
rare today One saw landscapes of the Salvator 
Rosa style glimpses of life m monasteries guard 
rooms taverns and among fishermen and street 
singers which recalled Goya Daumier, and Hogarth 
There was nervous vibration as in Tiepolo, and 
entiang tonalities sparkled forth from a mysterious 
chiaroscuro A closer stud) however, revealed 
defects especially in the drawing nevertheless one 
felt grateful for tlie discovery of an artist who was 
a spiritual and veracious chronicler of the world in 
which he lived J J 

Asenousgap m the ranks of German sculptors 
has been left by the death of Ignatius Taschner, 
who died at the end of November last at the little 
vilbge near Dachau m Bavaria where he had but 
lately built himself a house He was only forty two 
but m the course of this all too brief lifetime had 
proved himself an artist of marked individuality and 
of unusual versatility for besides sculpture, vrhich 
became h s principal vocation, he had practised as 
a wood carver etcher, painter, potter, and as a 
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CaOBT STAAD IN POLISHED 8IL\ER AND MALACHITE 
DE&IGSEn S% PROF jOSEP HOTS MANN EXECWTEO 
TUB WIENER WERKSTATTE 

designer of furniture posters, and book decorations. 
In Berlin he has left permanent memorials of his 
art in the sculptural decoration of the great 
Werlheim stores and in the tarious groups which 
form such a fascinating 
feature of the Fairy Talc 
Fountain m theFnednchs 
ham of which some illus- 
trations appeared m this 
maganne a short time be 
fore his death 

V IENNA —The 
exhibition of 
Applied Art 
held recently 
at the Austrian Museum 
for Art and Industry again 
showed that much pro- 
gress has been made m 
this direction not only in 
the matter of design but 
also with regard to the 
manipulation and e\ecu 
tion of the designs The 
number of artists who are 


also craftsmen or craftswomen is steadily increasing 
and this IS as gn which carmot be too heartily wel 
corned The entire arrangement of the exhibition 
was in the hands of \rchitect Carl M itrmann now 
a professor m the school attached to the museum, 
who *^m showed refined taste and capability m 
adapting the monumental hall to the requirements 
of th s exhibit on 

Iparcfrom Che various interiors such as drawing 
rooms dinmg rooms, living rooms bedrooms, etc 
by various modern architects numerous objects 
were shovn which were designed by artists m all 
parts of the emp re thus proving how the modern 
movement in architecture and applied art is being 
fostered in distant parts of AustruL This is largely 
o ring to the policy of the Education Department 
m poinling as professors capable men who have 
received Uieir training in the ^ lenna schools 
though of course the inborn talent of the \ustTians 
for all forms of decorative art is an important 
factor 

1 he objects exhibited by the W lener W erkstaetlc 
and desgned by Prof Josef HolTmann, L J 
Uimmerand A Nechansky were most beautiful in 
design and some at least could hardly have been 
more perfect m workmanship The objects showm 
were of various kinds and among them were a 
number of articles made for Biron Stoclets new 
mansion in Brussels which m its integrity is the 
creation of Austrianarchiiecls designers and crafts 
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has been settled in Vienna for nun> jeats past, has 
during the last two decades been a frequent visitor 
to Rome, where nian> of the highest dignitaries 
of the Roman Church haae sat to hioi, including 
the supreme Pontiff now occupjmg the throne of 
St Peter 

F LORPNCE— Florence, which h-isalwajs 
been for artists the “chosen cit>, has 
for some >ears past been the home of the 
sculptor Frederic Beer He came hither 
from Pans— where he had busied himself mainly with 
executing portrait busts— prompted b> the desire 
to realise his long dienshed ideals and to reap t e 
Inrxest of what has experience, Ins consaentious 
work and his lose of lift and beaut) ha\e taught 
him 

A consummate master of technique, BecTha^il) 
ncser seeks, as so man) ha\e done to escape from 
the true domain of statuar) Beautiful lines, 
accurate and perfect modeil nc rigorousl) isaci 
anatom), a finished conception of the human orm 
and a minute aaaUsis of surfaces and planes t ese 
art the terms m which he himself sums up and 


defines the aims of the sculptors craft These arc 
fine classic traditions, but thc) arc applied alwa)s 
bj the artist m a modem spirit Beer’s work is 
never the vain repetition of ancient formulas ami 
tastes that have vanished He is a profound 
realist he never transforms his models to suit some 
particular idea or conception of beaut), rather he 
chooses aiMa}s models so perfectly proportioned, 
so graceful in form and so cxprcssiv e in character that 
he succeeds in achicvinp in his ssork the union of 
two qualities so often opposed to one another, the 
omb notion of absolute iruth with perfect btaut) 
L G 

W ARS\\\ — Uon \\)czolkowski, 
one of the most conspicuous 
figures m thc present generation 
of Polish artists, belongs to that 
older group of painters who were bom about the 
middle of the nineteenth centur), a group which 
includes such well known names as I ChcImonsVi, 
Julian Falat hcek Malcrewski, and others Among 
them \\)C2olkowski must from his nature be 
regarded as one of thc )0ungt5t as he is one of the 
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seeing on account of the various methods 
of manipulation which could be studied 
and compared Of particular interest 
on this occasion were the examples of 
embroidery and batik work The re- 
visalof these crafts h is been remarkable, 
and many and various are the uses to 
which they are put The exhibits in 
this division were chiefly the work ot 
the artist craftswomen though a few 
were by men , but it must suffice here 
to mention names such as Dora ibiral 
and Valerie Tetter, Marietta Pe)fuss, 
Yvonne Bnct Elsa Stubcben Kirchner, 
Mizii Friedmann Emm> Zweybruck, 
Rosalie Rothansl.Melnia Loffler Minka 
Podhajska, Fraulein Segenhuller, and 
FRi IT STANO IN roLisHED SILVER Ahn MALACHITE DEsicNBD the Productiv Genosscnschaft formed 

BV PROP JOSEF HOFFMANN EXECUTED KY THE W ENER r . j . .u t I 

w ERKSTATTE P^st studcots at the Imperial Schools 

for Embroidery Mention must also be 
men There was scarcely a thing which did not made of the beautiful jewellery and metal work de- 
possess an intrinsic beauty of its own signed by Hermine Weiss, Lcopoldme kbnig, Paula 

Guggitz, and Sophie Noske Sander \ S L. 
The work - 



exhibited by 
students of 
the various 
Fachschulen 
showed how 
keen they too 
are to give of 
their best 
The schools 



GOLD BRACELET WITH CRVSTAL ORNAMENT DESIGNED BY HFRMINB WXISS , 
EXECUTED BY A HELDWEIN 


The me 
mory of a 
distinguished 
personahty is 
perpetuated 
in the striking 
portraitoftlie 
late Cardinal 
Oreglia,Dean 


represented were Teplitz Schonau, Znaim and of the Sacred College in Rome, by Count Bar 
Becliyn, where pottery is the special study, and tholomew D Lippay which is reproduced on pace 
Haida and Stem Schonau, which specialise m 156 This artist, who is a Hunganan by birth but 
engraving and painting on crjsta! and 


glass Many objects of real beauty were 
the work of the students past and present 
of the arts and crafts schools in \ lenna 
the exhibits comprising jewellery and 
all kinds of metal work, pottery and 
porcelain, crystal and other glass, furni 
lure of all kinds — m short, everything 
needed for the decoration of the home 
and for personal adornment. A fine 
sense of proporlion and purpose vras 
everywhere discernible, and thus the 
interest of visitors otherwise indifferent 
to the value of ih ngs artistic was 
excvied, as was proved by the large 
number of objects disposed of 



The show as a whole was well worth 
IS4 


FOLISHED SILVER FRUIT BASNET WITH PERL AND MALACHITE 
DESIGNED BT EEOF JDSEF HOFFMANN EXECUTED BY THE WIESFR 
VVTRKSTATTE 




PORTRAIT OF THE LATE CARDINAL ORFOTTa 
COUNT BARTHOLOMEW D LIPPAY 
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men , he also painted landscapes still life some 
very fine flower pieces and e\en trii.d ins hand at 
sculpture In all these works thenumberofwhich 
js \er> considerable one is impressed by the Ino 
of the artist s conception his masterl) command of 
form and the rich, M\id colour of his pictures 

Wjczollowski began quite early to occupy him 
self with graphic art and m the course of his career 
he has tried practically csery kind of technique but 
his ffltoonte medium of express on has been and 
still IS, auto lithography, which seems to respond 
better than any other to the pre eminently impres 


BLST OF MRS BROWh POfTSR BY FR£dCrIC BECR 
(^f« rierenct Stud t Tali / ij^) 

most productive , his talent Ins passed through 
numerous stipes of evolution and has been exerased 
in almost every branch of plastic art 

BominANarsaw in 1852 ^Nyczolkow ski attended 
the school of drawing in this city under W Gerson , 
hter on he studied unde' Prof Alexander IVagncr 
in Munich, and finally became a pupil of the great 
Polish histone painter, Jan Mateyko m Cracow 
Public attention was first drawn to the young artist 
by a picture representing the flight of Maryna 
Mniszek, the wife of the False Demetrius — a work 
of deep pathos A stay of some years duration in the 
sunbathed Ukraine revealed to him the problems 
of phtn-air, and together with J Pankiewicz and 
Podkowinski a painter who d ed early, Wyczol 
kow ski became one of the first Polish impressionists 
thepetures he painted at that time of fishermen 
ploughmen and field labourers in strong sunlight 
counting among the best things they have done 
Later on pastel became his favourite medium and 
he acquired a thorough mastery of it Turning to 
portraiture he was very successful as a portrayer of 
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sionistic character of his artistic temperament, and twistic points of Bemims style The Ceniini bust 
from It he is ever seeking to wrest new secrets of Charles I is one of the lost masterpieces and was 
Very frequently he draws his motives and studies supposed to have been purloined during the days 
direct on the stone, often combining various of Civil Uar or lost in the fire which occurred 
methods of procedure, and in some cases even at AVhitehall It is well known that the famous 
employing several stones for a monochrome print Italian sculptor was commissioned to make this 
in order to produce a stronger effect Wjc/olkow bust of Charles and that \andjck. expressly 
ski s auvre as a lithographer must amount now to painted a full faced portrait and two profiles, on 
well over a hundred subjects Among the earliest one canvas, in very detailed manner, which was 
are those published by the collector, Mr Felix sent to Italy as a guide to Bernini, and from which 
Jasienski of Cracow in the Album of the Society he made the bust in question, never having seen 
of Polish Painter Gravers (1903) Latterly the the king This picture was safely returned to 
artist has been in the hahil of grouping his hlho England accompanied by the bust, and the former 
graphs m portfolios, chiefly according to subject is now in the royal collection at Mmdsor Castle 

matter and in this way we have had tn turn the Edward expressed great interest in the bust 

‘ Lithuania portfolio, the " Danrig portfolio, the and said that it looked as much like a \ andyck as 
" \\ awel portfolio (so called from the ancient a piece of sculpture could possibly do Since tliat 
castle of the Polish kings m Cracow, where the date very careful comparison has been made 
artist resides), the “ Ukraine portfolio, and so between the bust and the details of photographs of 
forth By degrees he has become more and more the Vandyck picture at Windsor My judgment as 
master of the technique of lithography he has to the similanty to Vandyck has been confirmed 
simplified the means 
employ ed, and his tine 
has acquired ev er more 
of that velvety softness 
which IS one of the 
charms ofthismedium 
Finally, it should be 
said that he has 
wholly abstained from 
the use of colour in 
order that he may 
achieve in the classic 
black and white alone 
those really menu 
mental effects at which 
he aims 
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C OPENHA 
G E N — 
IV hen the 
late King 
Edward VII visited 
Rosenborg Castle in 
1904 the author of 
these lines had the 
honour of calling his 
Majesty s attention to 
a bust of Charles 1 of 
England which pos 
sesses in a marked 
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Imeshownthat the head is m thestjleofVandjdc, 
It viW now be seen how much the lower part 
resembles the bust of Charles I by Le Sueur The 
bust IS made of marble of different colours "nie 
head is white, the armour blaci, partly gil^ and 
the sash is porphyry The armour with the lion 
head shoulder plates and with the finely tnlaad 
earlj Reoaisra^nce ornament in gold, instead of the 
usual floriated design m relief, is more classical 
in this bust than in that of Le Sueur The twisted 
neckpiece with the grotesque head as an ornament 
m Le Sueur s bust has been misunderstood by the 
Italian sculptor, who has believed it to be the upper 
part of the breastplate and has accordingly fixed it 
as an ornament m relief to the breastplate It 
w cuTJtKJS, too to note the jumid temptxra] artery 
which is not to be seen m Vandjch s portraits but 
IS clearly shown in both Berninis and Le Sueur s 
busts Bernini must liave been told about this 
personal characteristic in the kings physiognomy, 
but It IS evident he had not seen it as he does not 
put It where Le Sueur, who may be supposed 
to have seen the king has it, namely on 


came to l>enmark is that Henrietta Maria ga\e 
them to the daughter of Christian TV, who at 
tempted to help his nephew Charles I m his 
struggle with the Parliament Christian s daughter, 
Elonore Christine, Countess of Ulfeld, met the 
exiled queen at the French Court in 1647 Ihis 
ctmjecture does not e'plam bow the queen in her 
haaty flight from England was able to take such 
heavy luggage with her A more probable explana 
HQn is that Prince George of Denmark after the 
Revolution in 1688 when Stuart portraits became 
a htlle out of fashion, sent the two busts to his 
brother king Chrutian V ofDenmark, who at that 
tiftie was busy with the arrangement of his new 
museum at Copenhagen Castle, the ‘ Kunstkammer 
Ji >s an indtspvtabJe fact that in the catalopue of 
this royal collection, made in 1690 they are men 
tioned for the first tune together with other Stuart 
relics This then is the history from the Danish 
side, of the bust in Rosenborg Castle Perhaps to 
quote your own Reger de Covcrley it may be 
thought that **inuch might be said on both sides 


the right temple beginning from the angle 
of the eye Bermm has put it in the 
front, perpendicular to the right eyebrow 
Under the sash a ribbon is seen in this 
bust at Rosenborg, in which formerty 
the George hung Its place is stilt to be 
seen, but the medallion has at some 
time been carried away by a heavy blow 

How IS It to be explained that Bemims 
bust of Charles I is now at Rosenborg 
Castle at Copenhagen when m English 
documents it is always said to have been 
destroyed when \\bitehaU was burned 
down in lOgy or stolen before the fire 
reached it ’ The only explanation seems 
to be that the bust then alluded to may 
not have been that of Bemini but Le 
Sueur s or the bronze burt, which seems 
to hare been a poor copy of Le Sueur 
It is reported as standing on a corner 
chimney piece in one of the rooms at 
^\h«eha\l But Bernini not only made 
the kings bust he made one at the re- 
quest of Queen Henrietta Maria from 
portraits which were sent him But that 
IS another story and on another occasion 
we may return to the bust of Queen 
Henrietta Marta which is at Rosen 
borg Castle One supposition os to 
the way in which these two busts 
162 
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1 clnim -with some show of reason that there are 
enough coincidences to make more than a colour 
able story, and enough facts to induce European 
art critics and connoisseurs to cl erish a bel ef that 
at last the lost Bemmi has been found If the 
bust be not by Bemini then whose can it be> 
Bcrinc LitsaeRC 

G ENEVA— Mr Kodolplie Pjguet be 
longs to those Swiss artists who have 
been and are an honour to S rtss an 
beyond the frontier iho accomplish 
the greater part of their life work in such centres as 
Pans or Munich but \ ho never forget amidst the 
intoxication of success and fame the beautiful homo 
land He began his career as a pamter on enamel 
in the studio of the Geneiese master Charles 
Glardon who earned on the tradition of Thouron 
andPetitot 

Air Piguet has always been a staunch defender 
of the claims of the art of pamting on enamel for 
which Geneva was so distinguished in the days of 
those masters in the practice It is a matter for 
regret that the best tradit ons of th s exquisite art 
have not been maintained A Geneva school of 
pa nting on enamel m which the sp rit and trad tions 
of the early masters should be caught and corned 
on would be welcome ItTiy should this practice 


BV RODOLPtlE P CUET 

be regarded as one of the minor arts m pa nting 
any more than the sonnet as minor work m poetry ? 
Boileau ha» said 

Un sonnet seas d<faut 
Vaut seui un loag potme 

and may it not be said wah equal truth that those 
gems of d mmutive art which Petitot and Thouron 
achieved are of more worth than many a vast canvas* 
It was not however in the practice of paint ng on 
enamel that Mr Piguet ach eved fame though after 
hav ng left it aside for many years he has returned 
to It again and has made some happy efforts at 
landscape and portraiture lu this most delicate yet 
durable art 

At the age of twenty Mr Piguet left his native 
land for America where he worked for some time 
asillustratoronthestaffoftb* Aldine Review and 
later on that of the American Daily Graphic. It 
was not however till he arrived in the electneal 
artist c atmosphere of Pans that he came to the 
full consciousness of h s possibi) ties Here he 
accomplished his most important vrork achieving 
fame by hs masterly execution in drypont 
coloured engraving and pastel The secrets of the 
lan'niageof these he made his o vn and into it read 
his best self Uhen I first turned to the use of 
the dry point he says I found etching properly 
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The seventh exhibition of the Katsumiltai was helped him m his researches and translation, and be 
held recently in the Konchnn, one of the temples camchimselfmuch interested in the subject We are 
of the Nanrenji at Kyoto The annual exhibitions thankful for the earnest efforts he made to stop the 
held by this society, though by no means con outflow of theart treasures of thecountry He was 
spicuous for their size, are of great importance, mas mainly responsible for the creation of the bureau in 
much as they contain choice articles by noted the Department of Education for the purpose of 
artists which generally furnish a hint to a new style protecting old temples and their treasures, and also 
of work m the branches of art there represented, for the founding of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts 
and so these exhibitions have come to be noted for He encouraged such artists as the late Shunsho, 
originality and excellent workmanship The Kat Yokoyama Taikan, Shimomura Kivansan, and 
sumt kai is a small society and is under the super Kimura Buzan, through whom he expressed his 
vision and leadership of Kamisaka Sekka, who artistic ideals With them he established the 
teaches design at the Kyoto Art School He has Bijutsu m and endeavoured to reme the spirit of 
done much for the development of design in applied old art m a new form which resulted in the 
arc especially in lacquer and porcelain He is a creation of what is popularly known as the 
strong advocate of preserving the best qualities obscure style of painting His services rendered 
m our old decorative art, he himself 
being an earnest follower of the Koetsu 
style It was in order to free the artists 
from the oppression of dialers, so that 
they might work mth the unrestricted 
freedom so necessary for a healthy de 
velopment of art, that the soaety was 
organised 

The Katsumikai exhibition included 
works by four potters, eleven artists m 
lacquer, one in metal, one in cabinet 
making, one in wood carving and a 
number of designs and decorative piint 
mgs suitable forbemgapplied to lacquer, 
etc Among the examples of porcelain 
winch may be mentioned here were an 
incense burner and flower vase by Ito 
Shoto, a cake bowl and water ]af by 
Kawamura Seizan, a peacock omarnent 
by b^iyanagaT ozan, bowls by tbe 
Shumzu Rokubei, and in lacquer a 
su-un bako (mk stone box) by Iwamura 
Shinjiio, similar objects by Tojima Kofu 
and Kamizaka Yukichi and a mask box 
byKimuraHideo Ktht yiifo and an old 
man carved in wood by Ishimolo Gjokai 
were also notable features 

By the recent death of Okakura 
Kakuio we have lost one of the great 
benefactors of modern art of Japan 
\Vhen young, Mr Okakura denved bis 
inspiration from the late Mr Fcnellosa, 
who was then teaching at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and who with an 
overwhelmmg enthusiasm did much to 
restore the art of Japan Mr Okakura ctEARivo 
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S OME NEW DECORATIVE 
PANELS AND FANS BY 
GEORGE SHERINGHAM 

It would be a rather interesting subject for 
speculation whether the comparative dearth of 
reallv able decorators m this country is due to a 
lack of the right kind of instinct among our 
artists or simply to a want of opportunities It is 
obvious that if there are no opportunities for the 
development of the decorative sense the men Vkho 
possess It will never be able to use their capacities 
in the correct way and will be prevented from 
doing themselves justice. The powers they are 
naturally endowed vndi will inevitably become 
enfeebled by disuse and will ultimately decay 
because they are not exercised m the sort of pro- 
duction for which thej are best fitted- Without 
encouragement and without the chance to practise 
the type of art to which he is temperamentally m 
chned the artist onlj too oden degenerates and drops 
out of his proper place in hia profession, onlj too 
oflen descends to devices for making a li\ mg which 
can be excused onlyon the ground of sheer necessity 


So It IS quite possible that the raritj of decorators 
of die first rank is a consequence of the popular 
attitude to vards decorative art Not many people 
understand what decoration means, fewer people 
appreciate its Esthetic value or realise the import 
ance of the function it has to fulfil , and therefore 
it IS treated as something which is of small account 
among the many forms of artistic expression. This 
disheartening indifference to its claims has persisted 
far too long in this country so long indeed that 
we are in much danger of be ng left behind in the 
race for artistic supremacy by other peoples whose 
judgment is more sound and whose taste is better 
balanced If we are to hold our o vn m the com 
petition between nations if we are not to drop 
out finally and to become of no account in the 
artistic world, we must pay more attention than we 
do at present to the development of the art of 
decoration and we must accord to it the fullest 
measure of the respect to which it is entitled 
There is no ait with greater traditions there is 
none which affects more intimately the lives of all 
cinhsed beings , there is none which is connected 
so closely with the progress and prosperity of 
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disregarded by the great majority ot his con 
temporanes 

That IS indeed, hove the matter stands to daj 
We have not amongst us many decorators who can 
claim a position in the front rank, but some there 
are, beyond quest on, who will be reckoned m time 
to come as pre eminent masters of their art 
Certainly, one of the greatest of them is Mr George 
Shenngham a designer to whom the highest 
honours can with justice be accorded because he 
combines in a remarkable degr ee those qualities and 
capacities which ensure to any worker, whatever 
may be the form of art he practues a permanent 


BV CEOBCB SIIEftlNCHAM 

place in history A delightful draughtsman, a 
singularly sensitive colourist, possessed of a seem 
mgly inexhaustible fancy and a brilliant inventive 
faculty, he has established himself during the last 
few }«i75 as an artist who can meet with perfect 
confidence the most exacting demand that can be 
made upon the decoiator 
The dominant characteristic of his work u, 
perhaps, its pervading quality of style In every 
thing be does bis personality, his own innate and 
cultivated conviction, can be very definitely per 
ceived but this conviction has been obviously 
moulded by intimate and thoughtful study of the 
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best examples of decoraln e art and has been gu ded 
by careful examination of the greatest ach cvements 
of post masters He has thought out the pnn 
aples of decoration so thoroughly that he has 
passed well beyond that imitatise stage when 
dependence upon the authority of a leader is more 
or less a necessity into absolute self rel ance— into 
that freedom of taste and judgment whch marls 
the man who has teamed in the t ght imy how to 
thnk for himself Therefore his style ts not a 
reflection of tl e mannerisms of th s or that school 


and 1$ not hedged round by stock content ons it 
ts someth ng he has erolicd for h mscif sometl mg 
that represents the temperamental result of hts 
miest gallon oftheprmc pies of des gnaslad down 
by the best exponents of the art m all times and all 
countnes 

If be can be sa d to have any paiticular tendency 
lo dccorai on it ts probably in the d rection of 
Oriental feel ng He has considerable sympathy 
with the freedom and richness of Eastern des gn 
with Its sumptuousnes* of colour its suggest i-cncss 
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PAINTED SltK FAW BY 
( By ftnr mi« t $f n Sa idaj 

But what may be the kind of worL Co which for the comes to him to attempt more ambitious under 
time being he happens to be devoting himself is a takings there can be no doubt that he mil be able 
matter ofcoRiparamely small moment. What really to take the fullest advantage of it He has the 
counts IS that his art, whether it is displayed m a mind which makes possible a complete grasp of 
fan, a wall panel, or a decorative picture not great ideas and he has indisputably the capacity 
intended to occupy any specified position, has the to carry them out 

essential qualities which are demanded m the If m this country tbe art of design were generously 
highest type of decoration UTien the opportunity treated if it were allowed to take the place to which 
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A BRUSSELS MANSION DE- 
SIGNED BY PROF JOSEF 
HOFFMANN OF VIENNA 

One of the most notable achie\ements m the 
sphere of modem domestic aTchiteciure and 
decoration is the mansion or “palace* recentlj^ 
erected in Brussels from the designs of Prof Josef 
Hoffmann of Vienna for Mans Stoclet, a wealthy 
magnate of the Belgian capital and ovrner of a 
choice collection of ancient works of art. Prof 
Hoffmann was given a free hand m the designing 
of the house itself, the decontion and furnishing 
of the interior including the miscellaneous articles 
of servnce, and also of the gardens The mansion 
IS situated in the Avenue de Temieren, one of the 
mam tram routes of the city, and on that account 
the design of the extenor has been kept com 
parativcly simple, though among the surrounding 
houses It stnkes a quite distinctive note The 
mtenor of the house is of singular beaut), and m 
spite of the seeming coldness of the marble walls 
and floors, a feeling of warmth is imparted to all 
the rooms by the use of appropriate colour 


In the decoration and furnishing of the mansion 
Prof Hoffmann had the assistance of the chief 
acbsts of the modern school in \ientia, such as 
Gustay Khmt who designed a remarkable mosaic 
fneze for the dining room, Rolo Moser, Czeschka, 
Franz Meizner, LuVsch Berthold LOffler, Michael 
Pmrolny, Leopold Foretner, and two women artists, 
Frau Luksch and Frau Schleiss-Simandl The 
gardens, which are situated at the back of the 
house away from the road, present numerous 
interesting features m the shape of pergolas a 
pool with a fountain, a rose garden, a childrens 
playground and garden, and so forth, and here 
again the architect has enlisted the aid of promi 
nent artists in the sculptural decoration of the 
grounds 

For the carrying out of this important under 
taking trained men accustomed to executing the 
designs of Prof Hoffmann and hts collaborators 
were sent from Vienna, while the furoitur^ as well 
fls the table services and other appliances, were 
made in the workshops of the IViener V erkstaette 
in Vienna, the craftsmanship throughout being of 
the highest quality A S LEVirtus 
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stttnauon, especially in the island of Burano, «bich would show them In short, the acute old ladj 
itt the ancient archives of Venice IS always pityingly showed the stitch to the tilhge schoolnwstress, 
qualified as “ out poor Burano ’ «ho in turn taught it to the women folk, of Burano 

A. VenetiaxqdistioguishedaULe fat hisgenerosily Countess Marcello instituted on actne search 
and resourcefuinesSjandaVenetian lady, possessed for old samples of the Point to study and copy 
of singular virtue and qualities — energy, order, Paolo Fambn provided the capital necessary to 
culture, spirit amiabilityandgraciousness — csoKed place the industry upon a firm footing He 
apIantoreUevepermanentlysuchwant and poverty cheerfully lost almost the«>hole of his fortune tn 
Paulo Fambn and the Countess Andnana Marcello, the enterprise Queen Marghenta,whoatlhM time 
after many other attempts had proved futile, decided wasavciy young Cto^n Princess, became president 
to revive the ancient industry of Burano Point lace of the committee and tooW fervent interest m the 
It was a very dead Lazarus they sought to resurrect work, helping it forward with many gifts and im 
Among the Venetian ladies, none could be found portant orders Wnh that whole-hearted sympaihyr 
who knew how to work the stitch All the late which was so cbaratterisiic of her, she frequently 
makers had died out, save one, a half blind old pored over her old pieces of lace, m the hope of 
woman of seventy Her name was Cencia Scar discovering the secret of some more than usually 

pariola, and tn her youth she had made lace complicated and difficult siilch Thus lace making 

Cencia was called forward “Doyourtroember in Burano was revived, snd like good seed planted 
bow the stitch is made? ’ Yes, she remembered m good earth, flourished and spread rapidly 
*'Will you show us how it is done?" Yes, she After Venice, Bologna. Tn this studious and 
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In this instance the 
pnme spint of the enter 
pnse was Countess Lina 
Ca^-«2a, who started by 
personally teaching the 
“/unU a reticello ” — 
which IS the mother stitch 
of the wonderful family of 
needle made laces of I laly 
— to a few young girls 
who in their turn, when 
pupils became o^er 
numerous, taught the 
newcomers Rettiello 
has the adrantage o>er 
Burano Point, of being 
less fine and consequently 
quicker to make , it is 
stronger and more prac 
tical, It costs less and is 
peculiarly Italian 
This industry quickly 
spread from Bologna all 
oier the Peninsula and 
found fasour with the 
ladies of Sicily In Pughe 


wideawake aty, disaples 
of that “Xew Gospel of 
Art’ wbich came to us out 
of England, formed a 
society called “ Emilia 
Ars, ’ about which some 
thmg has already been said 
m this magaime Their 
aim was to reM>e those 
arts termed “minor' or 
“lesser’ arts, and to im 
part a little more beauty 
to life by giiing a touch of 
beauty to eierylhmg we 
come into contact with in 
the duly course of life 
The arts of lace-making 
and embroidery, like 
younger sisters, timidly fol 
lowed in the wake of the 
arts of iron and woodwork, 
gold and precious stones, 
and to^y the name of 
“.•Fmilia Ars lues and 
is chiefly famous for the 
Bchiesements of those 
smaller sister arts. «.cs>ito> corax made iw the makaivi w-oxksnors xicn, cubbu 

201 
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laces of Italy 


seeing . g,rl man pukling the bobbins on her lace 
pllow «ith lightn ng rapiditj ashed her Hon 
do yon manage lillle one topick up the very spooU 
)oo need nithont even lookings Ihe, fall ,„,o 
my hands the child ansiiered miiely It is 
to this great facility for learning their task and 
the real joy these humble folk find m producing 
work that IS not mean and also ihe very feminine 
nature of eveiyihing appertaining to the industtj that 
die rap d success of this little renascence is due 
But having It these little altar fires to Art 
throughout the leninsula, it became urgently 
n^saty to assure a supply of fuel so that they 

should not die out These old arts ,, ere re, iied it 

IS true upon the old ground and amidst Ihe same 
pimple batata period and m anatmos, here totally 
'™S" "spended the r energies 

forlheChurehindecoratingaltareloths Nolonger 

Zi om'T”"* or piety to fill 

ftose old chests m ihe sacrisi es mb uhite 
treasury as the piles of pr estly, eslments del calely 


The story of the revn-al of Ia< 
raaking in Bologna so s milar 
thatofBurano could be told nj 
I ttle >anat on ofthercu>al 
textures woven by hand on the o 
looms and m the olden style 
Perugia Calabra Abruszi an 
Sardinia But the flower ( 
feminne industries is that of lac 
m.kngandiii,s,ill.„.t,ca|, „ 
ton mere ally Ihe most imporum 
' ’S towards the revival of Itala 
lace that Iialmu uomen of ever 

cks, oflifcareuorking with the 

• hole hearts and fortunes 
Throughout the long 

sold, r' "™ ‘^''"“'1 

oda,,y„„,„ the woman of 

suddenly developed the most u„ 
hoped for aptitude The led, 

seated .1 the loom looks searchiS 

“rerle’Tecrr “ 

•bl=fm,ue„ay,hepe.Z;se,”t'ed 
besdeherwilltakelheservh, ^ 

kr gmndmother „.,d Jf„,f 

'»p.oreZdih’„;r.r:h" 
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todistinguisliitfrom other 
purely commercial articles 
It was due to the e/Torts 
or a \ery intelligent and 
wonderfully energetic 
American lad), the Coun 
less Cora di Brazza, that 
an institution was formed 
which would give unity 
and stability to this new 
feminine enterprise, her 
infectious enthusiasm and 
strong personality sue 
ceeded in sweeping away 
e^ery obstacle and a co 
operative societ) was 
formed in Rome under the 
title of ‘ InduUne JFem 
ninth Jlahant ' Alaw)er 
drew up |),g necessary 
articles of association, the 

e l.-lfcla .u— 


perfutnedmth lavender «ere call d -r atr'i “f 

changed and only , ,e'ry fe» n “P'h>l »•«« tarsed and , , ' ” ^ assoctanon, rhe 

now have not felt the Bo 'S 'ih? ad" " 

or newer arpnatrone, .nil nod. a. u . ® '™’' ““"nwee, a oomm.ttee o c “‘“’"'''■'h"™ 

themselve., the home, and the Church^ *■ ““ '“"""3, ahose doL/v! °“' P’"™'"'’ 

The worker of to dly uairallv^T "““oprope.. of lh. .eh ° "" 

fr»rtofh,,ownUbout«d ,„ ,r ? nomrrSS , ' d ? o' hoard of npert. 

work is converted into ‘f’e fimshed “f" 'J'** '^^rk to 

money at the earliest op. ^ ‘o 

portunity The new ^ ^ 

economic institutions ^ 

helped to foster the re 
«val of these ancient arts 
by collecting the output 
of the small and scattered 
districts and the larger 
and more fortunate ones 
gathering them together 

andsortingoutthevanous 

objects_so different in 
ongin, aspect and value 
T^nd selling them But 
this was notall, m some 
oases It was necessary to 
encourage production. ,n 
others to restrain n. and 

that the work shouij „ 

“ 'ettain local 
charactc, .„d 

“®““'««'at.cme,.t.o 

render ,t acceptable to 
people of good taste a„d 
ao4 
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Open uplargemarketsabroad for the e'er increasing tution a splend d opporturuty to present to the 
output of labour at home and g re to the enterprise norld in general an idea of the work it had accom 
not only good management stab lityand disapl oe plished since its formation m 1903 A collection 
but a certa n stamp of national un ty and sound of the most beaut fulRork produced bj the women 
solidarity which has won s>mpathy for the r work of Italy dur ng these few years was exh b ted to 
m etery fore gn country The patronesses do not the wonder and adroiraton of the pubic, n a 
hcnit themsehes to the gu dance and instruct on of large and well 1 1 room bung entirely with white 
tbeworkers they throw themseUes heart and soul Ths exh bit which represented so much work 
into the sale of the articles They cheerfully turn and so many moral and material efforts was burnt 
themsehes into commercal traiellers and exhibit to tbe ground and reduced to ashes shortly after 
the latest merchandise 10 tbe r palaces vilbs and the opening Tbe shock was great, but tbe soaety 
IS the large hotels qu cklyrecoxeredand in less than a month was able 

Tbe Milan Exhibit on of 1906 gaxe tbe Insti tosurpnsethepubi cwithanentirelynewexb bition 
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Although ftom an artistic point of view these 
trarlcs are copied from old models vhicb are 
neatly aliiays charactenslic and peculiar to certain 
districts, they are modified and adapted id form 
and application to the tastes and needs of daily 
life Thus, Sialian drawn thread work formerly 
used on “Giraletti' (bed drapery), which hygiene 
has banished, is now used chtelly for blinds and 
for blouses Sut the method of working is the 
same and the actual designs are identical with the old 
patterns This liKle rem-al has sprung from a desire 
to return to those splendid old forms which it has 
started to copy The style, aswell as thetechnical 
part which our workers base re-mastered, is really 
the natural taste of our people 
When little by little, and almost unconscioBsly, 
the older traditions were abandoned in search of 
newer ideas, these ideas, although new, could not 
be anything but Italian, and thus It 15 that even 
the onginal creations of our most sincere artists 
bear a faint and badly dissimulated trace of 
classicism from which they cannot free tbemsdses 
Why should they try? \ice versa, the foreiga 
needlewoman who imagines that sheis Gutbrulljand 
esactl) reproducing stitch for stitch, an old pattern, 
manages to introduce a modem touch whi^ is not 
visible m the old pattern, 
aod 


These two facts are clearly demonstrated by two 
examples — one is the collar with peacocks, of which 
a portion is reproduced on this page lo this 
every detail was faithfully copied from the “Corona 
delle Nobih Dame’ by Cesare VeceUio peacocks, 
ornamentation, figures, not a single detail was m 
vented. And yet, even to one who is not very 
familiar with old lace, this beautiful collar at once 
appears modem modem precisely for its very 
design and composition which has imoluatanly, m 
fact against every intention, succeeded in being of 
typically modern styU 

The opposite happens when Italy is looked to for 
modem stilt At Bologna the “ 'Emilia Ars,” a 
Society founded with really modem artistic inten 
UODS, had the great fortune to meet with die support 
and directorship of two cultured and exquisite 
artists Alfonso Rubbiani and Achille Casanova. 
They began by reproduaog with positiie genius 
some old models, found in a rare and precious old 
volume belonging to Marchesi Neno MaUezri, but 
when they began to create new styles, such as 
the roagmficent Vanderbilt tablecloth (p 197). 
underlying the fresh, gay and delicate personal 
note of the design, one nevertheless felt some 
thing of the nobihty of an older and traditional 
art. E R. 
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G rave monuments by 

HANS DAMMANN 

The monuments illustrated on this and 
follovnng pages represent one side of the work 
of Hms Dammann of Berlin who in the dual 
capacit) of architect aud sculptor has earned a 
place among the leading artists of German) alike 
b) his sersatilit) bj his onginalit) and his 
thorough master) of ihe technical methods and 
processes incidental to the practice of his pro- 
fessioru During the past )ears — m fact eser since 
he was a )Oulh of t«vent) — his works have been a 
regular feature of the principal art exhibitions in 
Berlin \funich Dusseldorf and elsewhere and 
some of them have become known far be)ond the 
boundaries of the Fatherland \ striking example 
of his work as a sculptor was reproduced in ihese 
pages a few months ago — a figure of Salome m 
a kneeling posture, and another work of note by 
him IS the figure of a )oung Roman warrior bearing 
on the base the legend Ave C'csar monturi te 


salatant — a work shovnng a mature knowledge of 
the anatom) of the human bod) in motion 
As a designer of monuments Dammann has 
given evidence of his capaat) m several important 
undertakings notabl) a war memonal on the battle- 
field of Mars-La Tour, a monument at Bingen to 
the late Grand Duke of Hesse for which the reign 
ingGriod Duke awarded him the silver medal for 
an and science Last )ear, and a fountain of very 
onginal design at Linden m Hanover It is, how 
ever, by memorials such as those here illustrated 
that his monumental capacit) has perhaps been 
most widel) exemplified m this direction bis 
achievements have been very numerous and the 
cemetenes of man) cities m German) and other 
countnes contain works which bear witness to his 
evceptional gifts The monument m the Campo 
Santo of Milan shown among the accompanjing 
illustrations IS the only work b) a German artist 
m that necropolis and by man) this one is con 
<idered to be the best that Dammann has executed 
in his function os a monumental architect scul{ tor 
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US, jn viewing Ihe »orV of anj artist, ate free from 
the influence of outside opinions and irrelevant 
associations, and praise or blame the worL ac 
cordinglj The )oung painter with his pel tbeoncs 
of technique, colour, and composition, is, after all, 
sotneumes not far off the Philistine v. ith hia truth to 
nature, and the Baedeker enthusLOst with hia Old 
Master comparisons, and one begins to admire ihe 
casual “man in the street” who tells jxiu he likes it or 
he doesnt It is not uncommon, too, to heir it 
advocated that the artist is never a good judge of 
his own productions That maj be true of a man 
who IS just a painter, but vt is not, and never will 
be, true of an artjst, nevertheless, he intj be so 
carried away w ith his ideal that he w ill be disposed 
to read more in his work than he has actually 
achieved and to try to achieve more than the sub- 
ject demands, the usual result in such cases being 
a failure from all points of view eveepi execution 
Like all strongly temperamental artists Mr 
Koopman was a man of impulse natures sudden 
storm and sunshine and acadenul dramatic effects 


fleeting as they arc, produced in him and his woik a 
quick spontaneity, and while working at the full 
pilch of his abundant and tong sustained energy the 
work he produced had always artistic viulity and 
individuality, these valuable qualities being con 
spicuously cvadcnl in his monotypes and other 
methods of expression, which though sometimes 
accidental, demand spontaneity and quickness of 
treatment. But all hts work is of such a nature that 
one feels most strongly the man m relation to 
dramatic sentiment — and m the history of art nrd of 
nations that only is great and lasting which has ex 
hibited the workers relation to the world though 
perhaps this relation is chiefly notable m the non 
rcpresentauie arts such os architecture ind design. 

Amongst the accompanying lUusirvti ns from 
Koopmans larger oil paintings, lauthtn^ the 
/toat, IJ tth Mt^hl and ,!/<«/», and AjUr iht Stom 
perhaps exhibit most clearly the artists mdi 
vidualism I ummg to other subjects one finds the 
most animated are those in which the first painting 
of the passing effects has been retained and those 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From Our Own Correspondents ) 

E 'DON — ^The most prominent characterisbc 
of the exhibition of the National Portrait 
Society, held at the Grosvenor Gallery 
last month, was its variety of intention 
and achievement, and also to some extent the 
display of vivid colour, the show in this respect 
reflecting the current taste A great deal of very 
good work was included m it, and there were not 
many things which were unworthy of places m an 
important show, though there were certainly several 
which, because of their technical extravagance, one 
could only accept with considerable reservations 
Among the conspicuous successes of the exhibition 
must be counted Mr Glyn Philpot’s masterly 
canvases Jffan tn Blatk and Lady in Rose and 
Silver, Mr W Orpen’s fine study of 
and his delightful interior 


illustration of Mr Reynolds-Stephens’s memorial 
to Sir W Q Orchardson, R A , which having 
been placed in position in the crypt of St Pauls 
Cathedral, was unveiled early in February by Earl 
Beauchamp in presence of a distinguished company 
The composition hardly calls for any explanation, 
especially as regards the figure of Napoleon, which 
is of course from the well known picture m the 
Tate Gallery, the other being from The Farmers 
Daughter in the Glasgow Corporation collection 

At the leicester Gallery Mr Oliver Hall has 
been holding an exhibition of cabinet pictures m 
oil The cabinet size suits his genius — the charm 
of his style and his fastidious execution Mr 
Hall’s art has a very personal character, it does 
not strike us as intimate or profound in its inter 
pretation of nature, but it is directly inspired 
by nature , there is absolutely nothing of studio- 


portrait, The Countess Crau 
ford, certainly one of the most 
charming works of the kind 
that we have had so far from 
this master of interior painting, 
the three accomplished paint 
mgs, La Afaja, Portrait, and 
The Sisters, by Mr Gerald 
Kelly, The Late Joseph Crau 
hall by Mr W \V Russell , 
Lsnn Bnstoive, Esq, by Mr 
Nicholson , the Lady tn 
jrhi/e, by Mr P ^\ Steer, 
and the excellent study of Lord 
Chelmsford, by Mr P A de 
Ldszld Besides these, how 
ever, there was plenty to 
praise , the contributions, for 
instance, of Mrs Swynnerton, 
Mr Dacres Adams Mr Fiddes 
Watt, Mr A McEvoy, Mr 
Philip Connard, Mr Harold 
Speed, and Mr L. Campbell 
Taylor and the well known 
portrait of Mr ^V Nicholson 
by Mr Augustus John Some 
good sculpture, by M Rodin, 
Mr Basil Gotto, Mr Derwent 
Wood, and Mr Epstein was 
shown, and there were a few 
memorable drawings and 
water colours 



We give on this page an 
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concoction about it, and jet it has the Mjlc and 
deliberation of a work of an composed espressl, 
for framing None of the pictures are mete tij 
scripts from nature, but the) each eiole the 
presence of nature The esccution is phenomenally 
neat and the artists innate gift for composition 
always keeps him from the commonplace 

A beautiful carved oak door, the clever handiwork 
c .he ate Marquis of Northampton, has recently 
bem placed in the inner court of Castle Ashby, 
Nor hamptonshire Hi. lordship, who did the 
whole of the carving himself, put the finishing 

but did not live to see it placed in position The 
carvmg represents sections of the arms of the 
Compton family and the details are eseented w.t^ 
esquisite delicacy and accuracy Most of thesh.ciL 

Compton n ymyates, the family seat i„ n.rwickshire 

toe hte Marquis, and he took a keen nn^A .aci 
interest in this particular door The Jock on one 

bb>e;,L\r:a".ercr'fo:r^^^^ 

ancient door at Bury St Edmunds 

bv Po«7 been affected 

ofth^irsr'n'vvt'uM ^ 

ofros. ImpLsionisi" ilTo^ "" 'f ra'„'"r""r'2 
"lists head Mr Peploe afford. 5 

■"«ead of artistically ,„c"„Xg tS'di™ ’ r'” 
equentl, he gets the best out It ZT 
from diem what licence for freedom 
abandonment to colour he m, ^ ‘"f* 

serving always evidence of ro ^ but pre 

"■h theary, a'"’ 

convince where so many under 

have entirely lost these mflucocc 

b..foLtte:°h‘;,l''^'“'--'P'«sEsh, 

by Mr Eoberm Del? >»''■ •"As 

■beenhyec.sof.hfrplrhri’lX^r"''- 

IS obviously an “lit,, cKw,. . , The artist 

black and w'hi.e arM™"; « 

distinct phase of , he gg|„J^ P“"'“S desenbe. a 
for fac, The me, hod ^ “'"P“'">» regard 

sometimes hardly sufficenil ^ ^ 
bence ofh..,e, Lrpo” ' ^ "■ 

IS that of the “ exnert^' m ^ paintmg 

expert "’ore interested m the feteof 
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Ac combvitants than m composition, but with a 
fine talent for conveying movement. 

Mr Anthorr, R. Barker has become prominent 
of late as al.ll.ograph.c artist as well as an etcher 
and to judge by some of the prims we have seen, 
the hlhographie chalk is a medium which suns him 
qaitoa. well as the needle In ihc prim reproduced 
opimrte, the spontaneous freedom to which Ihe 
medium lends ilscif is effecliiely esploilcd. 

Jbjwnt Gallery in Bedford Street 
the Black Frame Club held rheir annual eshibilion 
last nronth Many of the best works were found 
on referraec ,o rhe cauloguc to he r, ,m one hand, 
tta rd Mr Paul Paul Mr E Il„, ,ugh J„h„,„„, 
though never so persomrl «„ arrist „,h brash 
mhand av with a penal, was also responsible for 
important Items. Mr D A Uehrschmidlsi-i./e,?. 
Mr lercy H- Gibb,-, n.DnJg,,^, yyirAm/r, and 
^ Vrk, //a/w, 1,^ 

bored, and other contributors of mterestmg work 
were Messrs. Haughlon, LobIcj.andS L Scon 



ASHBV, wortiiasts, carved 
* I-ATB marquis or hORTHASIPTON 
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Two exhibitions ol garden pictures ttcre held 
last month Mjss Mima Nixon who showed at 
the Fine Ait t50ciet> s has consideraWe art m com 
posing hei subject in suggesting the distances of 
long garden walks and the levels of lawns , the 
flowers she simplifies with much skill On the 
other hand Miss Parsons — whose work was on view 
at Messrs Dowdeswell s — is best m detail , it is a 
feeling for flowers rather than for the mystery 
and the perspectives of gardens that seems to 
guide her Both these artists work entirely in 
water colour 


M anchester— T he Manchester 

Academy of Fine Arts has given a good 
account of itself this year The annual 
exhibition which was held as usual at 
the City AnGalleiy in February contained evidence 
of much siacere work and the whole tone of the 
exhibition was encouraging One missed the 
pictures by the late W H Clarence ^Vhaite, who 
was president of the Academy for so many years 
and whose work aliiays added distinction to the 
exhibition His place was filled this year by Mr 
John Ely, F R.! B A , who was elected president, 
Mr Byron Cooper being elected vice president 


Mr G Spencer Watson also has been exhibiting The landscapes especially were of good quahty 
at the Fme Art Society s The exhibition included showing a marked advance m the w ork of some of 
purtravta and landscapes 
in oil Acreu (At Fitldi 


lo tht Sea Stud/and^ was 
the most notable and 
stimulating of his land 
scapes but the neigh 
bourhood of Poole had 
afforded him much in 
teresting matter m cloud 
effects over the harbour, 
and the scenery of cliffs 
and day diggings The 
two 01 three potttaits were 
distinguished m character 

Ihe annual Costume 
Ball of the Chelsea Arts 
Club wh ch has come to 
be one of the chief social 
functions of the early 
London season was held 
at the Rojal Albert Hall 
on March 4 and alike as 
regards the attendance, 
the almost infinite variety 
of costumes and the 
general organisation was 
a brilliant success Red, 
green and yellow — and 
especially orange — 
seemed to be the colours 
mostly favoured and the 
effect of the whole as the 
vast concourse moved 
ilowlj round the arena 
to the strains of the music 
v.as most dazzling 
*34 
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!ub.ciiber, but .t denvts no part of its moome from 
In b "“«>e=ment is entirely earned 

resident members, among whom the very able 
taws the lions share of ^\oik The 

»«ety,s one or the very few institu 

»ons of It. kind tha, „e e„n„, 

managed by artists The recent erhr 
bilion ,a, confined to the works of 
members and associates, but there is 

s'h'riTbll'TJ'™ "l■‘l«■■ons 

shall be held, m which other artists, and 
especially those of the Midlands, will 
have an opportnnuy of showing iheir 

work to the Birmingham public. There 

ate twenty nine members and ihiriv 
^soemtes the society, and thongj 
•here is a very wide divergence of aim 
andoullook among the members, this 
ha not been found mcoapalible with 
harmonious working „ mutual .d 
lanlage. Perhaps the diief hne of 
demarcatron he, between the Decora 

other member, and aasoemtes By 
^ngingthewoik, of these two section^ 

on se^tewalU or screens, each hi 

demed^,d,„o,j.5 from the classdic. 


tion, while the interest of the erhtbition has 
been much enhanced If this method can be 
earned still further, so as to secure separate 
grouping for the individual artists there can be 
little doubt that a still greater advance will be 
made 

B erlin — in Casper s Salon some 
landscapes from Southern France with 
fine portrayal of atmosphere effects, 
witnessed tothecarefullydevelopmgart 
of Felix Borchardt Hans Hartig s characteristi 
cally grasped Tide in Westerland made 

one realise the dangers of the North Sea Ernst 
Liebermann stood out as a cleier and careful 
painter of the female nude, and Ulrich Hubner 
as a sea painter One could admire Fnedrich 
Kallmofgen for his ability to grasp a scene of 
aly life with all the drama of ts intercourse 
Among various graphic exhibits of notable 
qualuy the Hill Path by Walter Leistikow made 
an instant appeal by its convincing proof of 
direct contact with nature One could hardly be 
persuaded at first sight, that the intaraia pictures 
by Oskar Haberer were not oil paintings Animals, 
figure compositions, and landscapes showed the 
acute observer and reliable draughtsman who 
achieves beautiful colour melodies with his mosaics 
of wood In these the textures of different woods 
are cleverly selected and manipulated to represent 
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clouds, trees, wnter, air, and human forms. Crafts 
mwship here seems to be c«ltcd to the sphere of 
hiRh art Ilahcrcr, a former piipd of the Karlsruhe 
Arts and Crafts Scliool, no'\ resides and practises 
h» calling in llerlin 

At I’aul Cassirers an opportunit) ^us afTordeU ol 
siudjing Wnldemar Rosier in all the phases of liis 
desclopmcnt, which docs not seem to Ime )et 
reached an) dcfimtecourst. !Ie attacks landscape 
and the human figure nitli emotioaal terse, and 
after showing a {nrtulit) for cool toinliiU'S of the \ an 
Oogh order, has proceeded to a passiorutc dtspU) of 
colour A cratingfor a sj-nthctic si)lc of compost 
tion and for the exact 
ponra)-al of light nggTat^^cs 
Ins difficulties, and it seems 
as if his labours could lie 
facilitatwl b) more natural 
ness A collection of ^.Wilon 
Redon’s works was on aicw 
in tins Kalon. Tins painter 
icaeUcd mlurmomaus juxta 
jKjsitions of puTccolourspj's 
long licfore jiomtillisni made 
Its appc-aruice as a creed, 
and ewired hts theor) in 
llower pieces of particular 
dclicacj and dccoratixc 
<]ua1it\ In werks such as 
these, earn a Mhistlervin 
rstlie'icnm can find griiifi 
otKn, bu* in his treatment 
of heron ssanlx he subj-arts 
he seems to si ow a « ra~gc 
weaknest. 


Ample opportuniii'^ Iust 
l>ccn afforded htc!) for a 
stud) of the talent of the 
Norwegun 1 dntd Munch, 
whose paintings filkal the 
wliolcof hnt/ Gtrli't s Sa! >n, 
while his graphic wink occu 
pied the palknes of \mskf 
and Ku imdt. It is a rather 
conttadictcrT) nature iliat we 
Iliac to d(.“il with in him 
ITierc IS ccrtainij mucli in 
hii pictures ilut attracts one 
at first sight, but his expres 
sionist style, and hts thin 
glaring of tlie white canaus 
arc inimical to a susttined 
intercsL Dcficienaes of exi 
cution and brutalities of taste quicki) dispel 
fascination and one soon becomes painfully aware 
of the lack of an artistic conscience J J 

P ARIS — In the neen: exhibition of the 
Second Croup of rngtaaers on Uood 
m the little Gilene (irandlwmmc one 
felt an intimacy that is lo often la king 
in more pretentious galleries. The gallery is not 
Urge enough lo lea'c aaeant space to lie filled «ith 
work that would otherwise be rejected and the 
result m the ease of this exhibition of woi*J engraa 
ings sraa tliat each artist of the group waa 
judi* lousl) reprc«enleai, and that thecolk-aiion as a 
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whole TOs unusually interesting Each of the former well represented tn such prints as La col me 
eighteen prints shown by Mons A Latour revealed Seon Vandmont, Petit Biicheron and lim'iemrs 
a big poetical simplicity of character, accompanied ^aulnfots, and the latter by some large and attrac 
by a technical appropriateness which was especially tive sladies m colour of birds and animals 
notable in his Notre Dame (effet du sotr) and hts EAT. 

Passage (tmiron de Coutances) The sadder 

aspects oflife were excellently portrayed by Amedee TT"^ UDAPEST — ^The winter exhibition at 
Wetter in such prints as Le gres malade and I J the Royal Academy, Budapest, proved of 
Porteusedaiguilks de Pins The ///z/x/nrAsw and I j more than ordinary interest, both because 
Pipes dners \i'j M Berdon with their everyday J — ^ the average quihty of the work showed a 
interest were also artistically fasctnatmg, a similar marked advance, and because the exhibits were 
outlook characterising the work of Mons Louis deplayed to better advantage than usual In this 
Hautecosur in his excellent m colour last respect a gratifying improvement was ob 

and composition Amongst those whose sympathy servable, and as a result the genenl tone was 
lies more wnlh landscape and incidental figures distinctly agreeable, certainly far more agreeable 
there was much winch was attractnein the prints than on some recent occasions when the hanging of 
by MM Berlhet and R Grillon, Le fauneptndu by the exhibits left much to be desired 

the former being uncommonly quaint, rvhtle M 

Gtillonin his /hiMge was a typical example of the The depanmentof poiliavture w vs, ns usual well 
spontaneous character shown in all his work Two represented Prof Gyula Dencair, the veterxn 
other artists complete the group and ui their work painter who has just completed his seventieth year, 
the qualities oneassociates with thefmcrtcchniqi.e showed no talluig off from the high standard by 
of wood engravings was skilfully manirested 1 which he has won Ins liurcls, ind m fict Ins 
refer to Mhf P F Cohn and B Zuricher, the portrait of Count Nandor 7ichy, panted within a 
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reL?!!* ““i ”“"™’ '='*•1' must bu 

reckotied ttmonj his ftaest .chieseosn.s The 
whole fttt tilde of the sitter shows weanness and 

men'll' “"i >'“» “f 

mental and bodily snfrenng Other pom ts by 

etample of his technical skill Sandor Papns 
Edt M^o “S'^wl-le work 

-rsorswLnrprjtsTf'Hn-'- 

ri^tbrrtik'tr.isxrr 

S'admSbv\r„ed m" ' T"'’ “ >•»"« 

■iS?r=SE“S 


good quaJities m his manner of paint ng a fine 
TOlourist he has a cleser method of handling 
his brush and a decidedly personal manner of 
dep ction 

A number of good landscapes i>ere shoiro 
and here one noted a pleasing variety of subjects 
culled not only from Hungary itself which as a 
wuntry offers so much to the landscape painter 
but from places farther afield Baron Ldszld 
Mednyanszly exhibited several p ctures all bearing 
ympress of his dreamy fantasy stud es of trees 
and of vmlers delicatelj intimately depicted with 

r! ^ O'-" '"orfd of 

beautiful thoughts which he transcnbes on the 
canvas m gentle tones of bromis and greys There 
iJ% could fail to appreciate the 

^^“Iscapes of ths gifted painter There were 
«r “me fine landscapes by Arnold Zorn one 
of which shoving St Menu m the glow of a 
bunu^ sunset with dark mounums behind was 
re^Uble for ,ts dexterous treatment of 1 ght 
I,, Kosztolany Kann was particularly 

of the water reflections m 
del ghtfiil p cture of the old town of Trev-iso 
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Lajos Szhn)T showed much earnest thought in his self on this occasion, particular!) in his seascapes, 
work, which is continually grow mg both m breadth of which one. The Jfarbour of Tromsoe, is here 
of manipulation and m the depth of thought eiery reproduced — a work remarkable for the harmony 
where revealed m his pictures His Autumn tn the of its tones, the general beaut) of the composition 
Foreit should be singled out for the beauty of its and the strength and ngour of its treatment, 
colour, its fine atmospheric effect, and indeed the Andras hlikola revealed both refinement and 
whole handling of the subject In Szlinyi Hungary talent in his pictures of Venice, Sindor N)nlasy 
lias a first rate landscapist and one m whom showed a wealth of enjo)‘able colour in his 
there is ever) promi'e of future distinction justawa)sidescene but thought 

Anollier landscapist of note is Nandor Kntona, fully and charactensticall) rendered, Pal Szin)ei 
whoseviewsof the Tatra Mountains are singularly Merse exhibited a garden scene m whidi the scent 
beautiful 1 his artist is an enthusiastic lover of of the flowers seemed to permeate the atmosphere. 
Nature, and interprets her charms in a scholarly painted as though the artist had lingered lovingly 
manner and with a fine appreciation of bet subtle over his task Jan6s Kleh, who contributed several 
delights Another artist whose efforts ate worthy landscapes, is particularly happy m the treatment 
of acknowledgment is Od6n Pajtas Szmrecsan)i, of trees and especially^so in broad masses Bela 
whose scenes ofrural landscape are fresh and sunn) Ivin)T Grunwald, an artist of distinction, was repre- 

sented by several works, of which his A cakemng 

Prof Robert Nadler, whose work is ahead) well of Spring is an excellent example, « is a fine inter 
known to readers of tins magazine, surpassed him pretation of the )oung nature justarousing from its 

long winter sleep, and is a 
retnarkabl) refined piece 
of painting Mention 
should also be made of the 
charming Landscapes ete* 
cuted in pure water-colours 
b> Aladir Edvi Ill^s, in 
which he displayed a 
rare depth of feeling and 
tenderness of touch 

Among other notable 
works m the exhibition 
fuhette b) Jdnos Czenez, 
was distinguished for the 
admirable treatment of the 
flesh, the manipulation of 
the drapery and the beauty 
of the colour scheme to 
which these have been 
madesubservient. Madame 
Glatz ildner is an ariis» 
of great charm and per 
sonality, with a fine sense 
of arrangement with regard 
to the decorative effect of 
her subject, and a refined 
manner of expression. Her 
Still Life, here reproduced, 
IS a good example of her 
method of treatment, which 
is essentially broad and 
artistic Aithur Hc)er 
eUnbutd some sery good 
J4« 
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pictures of cats and cows, showing a fine under 
standing for animal life and Istvan Zador some 
broadly depicted landscapes, but more mteresiing 
were his interior pictures of the Hunting Bov at 
GodPllo belonging to the Emperor King Franas 
Joseph, which reiealed Zador as an accomplished, 
serious, and virile artist An interior portrait of a 
lady pianist by the same artist possessed fine 
qualities C6zar Heriei fi woik bore the signs of his 
Spanish ongin, it showed decided talent and power 
of expression, particularly in his depictions of 
Spanish types Other works of interestwereshown 
by Geza Vastagh, a painter of wild animals wilh a 
setting of forest scenery, Bela Erdbssy, Gyhtgy 
Vastag, Ferenc Olgjay, Hugd Poll, and Osrkdr 
Mendlik _____ 

In the section of graphic art, special attention 
should be given to Manska Agoston a young girl 
who has executed some remarkable etchings of 
animals, which show earnest study, high ideals and 
a right understanding of her technique Among ihc 
works of sculpture on new, the study of a uomm s 
head, by Eletner von E uldp 
relsoeon,here reproduced, 
claims attention os a life 
like rendering free from 
superfluous detail, and 
James Fasator’s nude 
figure, Thi BamsJied Girl, 

IS an excellent example of 
modelling, showing a fine 
feeling for lines of beauty 
m the human form This 
sculptor though still very 
young has twice been 
awarfied fne prize in the 
competition (or the 
Munkaesy monument 
Other interesting works of 
plasuc art were sent by 
Mikl6s Ligeti, Nanclor 
Gadl,ElekLux,I^jos Pick, 
who studied in Brussels 
and who shows real cul 
tore m his work, Odon 
Szamovolszky, who-^e wood 
sculpture is remarkable 
for Its vigour, and Imre 
Csilcisi a young sculptor 
of much distinction whose 
life was cut short a month 
or two ago at the age of 
twenty SIX, and whose 
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achietements during his all too bnef career show 
him to have been a sculptor of far more than 
ordinary talent, and one of whom great things 
could be confidently expected A S L 

C OLOGNE — B> the inauguration of the 
Museum fur Oscasiatische Kunst in 
this city at the end of last October, 
Cologne can boast of possessing the 
only museum in Europe that is entirel) devoted to 
the art of the Far East, and m view of the ever 
increasing interest that is being taken by European 
students and connoisseurs in the artistic produc 
tions of China, Japan, and Kon-a the event is one 
of great significance The museum has been 
established pnmanly for the purf i se of housing 
and maintaining the important and < omprehensive 
collection formed in the course ol nu y years by 
Prof Adolf Fischer ns the rtsull i f intlep“Mdent 
travels and expeditions m tin. I ir 1 a»l, and al»o 
(luring the period of ins appoiinmem as Sc enlific 
Aitachi to the German Fmbavsy in Ikkin To 
this collection fvive been added the fn iiv of two 
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further expeditions undertaken bj Prof Fischer 
under the auspices of the City of Colt^e, and 
munificently subsidised by certain of its leading 
citizens, such as Herr Arnold >on Guilleaume, 
Dr Emil Freiherr ron Oppenheim, Herr Alfred 
Schutte and Herr Adolf Lindgens, who with 
Oberburgermeister A\allraf and others had from 
the first taken an enthusiastic interest in the 
movement for establishing the museum 

The new museum adjoins the Museum oi In 
dusinal Art on the Hansa Ring and is entered 
through that building External!) no attempt has 
been made to impart an Oriental chara«er to the 
structure, and in fact, all idea of doing so was 
abandoned after mature consideration in ftsour of 
an delation more in barraon) with the local t)pe 


of architecture In plan the building is approxi 
mately T shaped, an arrangement which has 
permitted of an ample proiision of windows to 
each floor \\iihin the budding the rooms set 
apart for exhibition purposes are thirt) nvo m 
number, two in the basement and the remainder 
on the three floors aboie These rooms haie 
been designedly pitched comparatively low, as it 
was considered that Ioft> rooms would have been 
unnecessary and mcongruous with the character of 
the exhibits, and for the same reason the decoration 
of the rooms has been kept as simple as possible 
For the protection of the numerous precious 
pamtiugs on silk the use of glass has been resorted 
to, and in this respect the methods adopted by 
the Doston Museum of Fine Arts in America for 
the care of its superb collection hate furnished 
guidance Glass cases ha\e also been freely 
used for the protection of other oojects, such 
as porcelain lacquer ware, pol)chrome wood 
sculpture, &€ 

Tlie contents of these thirt) two rooms represent 
praciicaU) eierypcnodmthe history of Far Eastern 
art and eier) form of artistic production— painting 
sculpture in stone, da), wood and bronze, i>ory 
carving Lacquer ware, enamels, glass, pottery and 
porcelain, including the special pottery used for 
the Tea ceremony (Cha no-yoi) m Japan, arms and 
armour, textile fabrics, the carved masks used in 
the No dances in Japan, the colour prmts of China 
as well as Japan architectural ceramics (tiles, 
keystones, &.c.) and other lunettes of products 
One room is set apart for Lamaistic art, another 
for Korean art, and two for Euddhistic paintings 
and sculpture ^ while on the g-ound floor three rooms 
have been specially arranged by a Japanese crafts 
man conversant with the ancient traditions, to 
represent down to the smallest detail the style and 
decoration of the reception rooms m a wealthy 
Japanese monastery Of the numerous objects dis- 
tnbuted acoordmg to a systematic scheme among 
the other rooms it is of course impossible to speak 
in detail, a fairly full description is, however, given 
by Prof Fischer m the illustrated guide he has 
complied — a handy book of over 200 pages. 

4MSTCRI>\M — I.0UIS \\ van Soest, whose 
/\ painting AfUrtioon Sun is reproduced 
/ \ overleaf, wa» bom in Java in 1867, and 
A ^ was at first marked out fur a business 
career, but from the age of iwent) four art has 
claimed his entire devotion. He has exhibited 
with success both here m \msterdim and in 
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Brussels, Bins St Louis ind Munich, and on 
more than one occasion has gamed a gold medal, 
while several of Ins pictures have passed into public 
collections the Musee du Luxembourg among 
others. Most of bis work noivada>s js sboim 
at the Larensche Lunsthandel Gallenes in the 
Heerengncht Amsterdam Van Soest is held m 
much esteem among contemporary landscape 
pamters m Holland and his snow pictures m 
particular are greatly admired At the Inter 
national Art Exhibition in Rome last }ear one of 
these winter landscapes of his was purchased 1^ 
the kmg of Italy for his prirate collection Of 
late the artist has painted a good deal in the 
neighbourhood of Munich where the scenery 
resembles that of Holland His palette is alwajs 
fresh and his sense of colour discreet while the 
confident alertness of his touch shows that his 
hand is well disciplined in brush man pulation 

Arthur Briet like \an Soest was 


Oil and Sculpture, held recently by the Pennsylvania 
Academy, to Mr V Elmer Schofield for his 
picture entitled The Hill Counlry this award bemg 
made to the best pamting in the exhibition ivithout 
regard to subject, the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal 
for the best landscape Co Robert Spencer for his 
picture entitled Ft e o clock June the Carol H 
Beck Gold Medal for the best portrait to Mr Robert 
Henns Herself the ^Valter Lippincott Prize of 
three hundred dollars the founder to ha\ e the right 
to purchase the picture to M Jean McLane (Mrs 
Juhannsen) for her portrait group Virgtma and 
Stanton Amoll the Mary Smith Prize for the best 
pamting by a woman resident in Philadelphu to 
MissNmaB WardforherZ'/i abetk TheGeorgeD 
\\ tdener Memorial hfedal for sculpture was awarded 
to Mr Paul Manshtp for a fountain figure entitled 
The Duck G»r/(see page 251) 

There were three hundred and thirty paintings 


bom of European parents m Ja\a, and 
10 the same year He stud ed at the 
Academy of Antwerp under Verlat 
and chiefly paints interiors at Lares 
Nunspeet, and Heeze He has bow 
eter, ransacked the whole country to 
get hold of beautiful old interiors for 
Bnet does not belong to that class of 
'interior pamters, who when having 
once found a good thing, continually 
paint It with only a change of models 
He seeks till he has found an interior 
in which composition and inhabitants 
sufficiently suit his taste, and then 
paints It as it is without any polishing 
or embellishment The chief factors 
in his work are composition, line and 
colour, and he never paints an intenor 
in which these three things do not 
fully claim his inspiration This ac 
counts for the few paintuigs he pro 
duces , some are seen from time to 
t me in the Larensche Runslhandel 
GalJenes— as for instance, the fine 
paintmg reproduced (for Bnet a large 
one)i which elicited much admiration 
when exhib ted recently J S B 

P HILADELPHIA —The 
Temple Gold Medal was 
awarded by the pamters jury 
of the One Hundred and 
Ninth Annual Lxhibition of Vorks in 
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on view, one hundred and eight) nine pieces of 
sculpture, and two hundred and eight) four artists 
were represented Compared with preaious 
Academj Exhibitions there were fewer piinlmgs 
exposed, but the exhibits of sculpture were much 
more numerous due, no doubt, to competition 
for the Widener Medal offered this )ear (or the 
second time As a manifestation of sanity of con 
ception free of any decadent influence now so pre 
talent tn certain art circles, of comprehensible 
effort, and especially of American genius and mlent 
of the best kind, the show was a most interesting 
one The limited number of pictures accepted one 
line being the rule for those considered worthy of 
exhibition, protoked a storm of criticism of the 
action of the jury that was unusuall) severe 
hether this was justified or not has not yet been 
full) ascertained, hut certainly one missed from the 
catalogue die names of many really disimgu shed 
artists whom one woild 
natunll) base expeurd to 
be. re; resintcd in this im 
portanC show One is bath 
to nccuse the jury of pir 
tiilitj, yet s de by side 
with works undouhiedly 
great one «aw here, at in 
tenal« un iccoiinisble 
lhin'’s miserable attempts 
at nutclt) for its own sake, 
meretricious and really 
detrimental to the general 
excellence of tlie ensemble 
These Lijwes, howescr, 
formed but few exceptions 
to the rule of moderation 
and serene endeavour, and 
may be d smis ed without 
further commini. Jurns 
are, after all oriy liumaii 
and are not inWl ble 

As usual in Amcnciiii 
exhibitions lanilscnpe 
painting was the feituie 
most noticeable and ilsons 
usual most successful 1 1 e 
contemporary American 
school of landscape paint 
mg is, in a way, unique, a 
school peculiar to usdf 
and will probably Ine as 
marking an epoch m the 
history of Art. indicating 
1^6 


m Its conception and facture many oJ the charac 
tenstic traits of the nation One can regard, for 
instance Mr IV Elmer Schofields The Jltll 
Country as an example of purely American art, 
great because growing out of its environment and 
roost assuredly deserving the Temple Medal as the 
best picture without regard to subject in the es 
hibition, and another work from the same hand 
entitled The Waterfall was noticeable as contairung 
the same qualities of directness and nearness to 
Nature as the prize picture Mr Edward V\ 
Redfield, another tj pical painter illustrating the fore- 
going remarks, contnbuted four important works 
of which the most remarkable was perhaps In 
the Village Mr Jonas Lie occupied the entire 
wall space of one gallery with twenty well handled 
pointings of the lanami Cmal during construe 
uon which mght well illustrate the ever mtcic't 
lOe, poem of Labour from the an vi s point of new 
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Tkir Wil\iam Rilscbel exhibited some captal 
canvases painted in the Far ^Vest, such as Blue 
Dtptks, Carmel, Cah/omta&nd Both and Breakers, 
California Mr Fred Uagner had four pictures, 
actualities of the whanes and shipping, of which 
Snmi and Ice was the most mteiesting Mr John 
S Sargent nas represented by a pamting of A 
Waterfall that revealed him as a landscape artist 
of the first rank 

The examples of portraiture were both numerous 
and good Mr Thos Eakinss portrait study of 
Dr Asnew, p&mteA forthelargecanvasof the Agnew 
Clinic now at theUmversityof Pennsylvania, may be 
descnbed as one of the strongest bits of character de 
hneation ever shown at the Academy Mr \\ayinan 
Adams s jBtfar/4 Tarlan^loH, Esq , impressed one as 
boldly pamted with a full brush and sure touch hfr 
Leopold G Seyflerts portrait of Yarnall, 

Esq, had much the same vmle quality combined 
with rate distinction Mr 
Frank W Benson's 
Coleman Sellers, Esq , 
probably showed more at 
testion to detail yet with 
no appreciable loss of 
essentials Mrs hf Jean 
McLanes group Virginia 
and Stanton Arnold, 
awarded the Lippmcott 
Prize, was simply charm 
ing m colour and freedom 
of handling Mr Robert 
Henn s portraits of Irish 
girls were extremely clever, 
one of them, Herself, being 
awarded the Beck. Paz«» 

Mrs Alice Mumford 
Roberts showed a well 
pamted portrait of Henry 
J Bryant, Esq , President 
ol the Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia , 

Mr Hugh H Brecken 
ridge bad a carefully 
studied portrait of Dr 
Musstr , and Mrs Lazar 
Raditz another careful 
work m the portrait of E 
Burgess U'arren, Esq, 

Honorary Vice-President 
of the Academy 

Mr Gari Melchers 
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occQpied the post of honour in Gallery F with an 
oBentig of tender sentiment in Maternity Jfr 
William W Churchills Pounng Tea contained 
the elements of a highly wrought bit of genre, 
and his The Painter showed some masterful draw 
uig of the nude The Lovers by Mr Charles 
W Hawthorne embodied the qualities of interest 
mg subject tonal excellence and warm colouring 
recalling certain works of the old masters Miss 
Mane Danfocth Page s Tenement Mother was the sort 
of work that would attract the seek-ei of pathos 
and the connoisseur of technique Beautiful in 
colour and sparkling m effect was Mr J Alden 
Weir's Hocturne Mr Paul Connojers Old Aeu 
York was a convincing bit of urban scenery Mr 
Frederick J Waugh contributed some superb 
examples of marine painting, pictures of the sea 
that are the last word m this line Mr Fredenck 
C Fnesecke’s Ff«/iir/i^/;«ywasaheauuful colour 
scheme of blues and greens 
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The extraordinar} collection of sculpture reall) 
deserves separate notice, but should not be passed 
meanwhile without special mention of the remark 
able contnbutions of Mr Paul Manship, one of 
which, Tht Duck Girl, won the Widener Medal, a 
very characteristic bust of lion Joseph G Cannon 
by Mr Albert Jaegers, a portrait of Monngnor 
Kteran by Mr Samuel Murray, a well modelled 
Gieyhoufidhy Mr Eh Harvey, a beautiful nude by 
Mr Edward Serge, Muse Finding the Head tj 
Orpheus, and Mr Giuseppe Donatos portrait 
bust, showmg strong individuality, of John H 
Com erse, Dsy E C 

K yoto, japan — From the time when 
Kyoto became the capital of Japan 
under the Emperor Kwammu in 784, 
down to the reign of the late Emperor, 
that IS, for a period of nearly eleven centuries, itserved 
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as an imperial residence As such the city has been 
the centre of Art, all the best artists and artisans 
from ail over the country having been drawn to it 
for the building and embellishment of its palaces 
and temples The city is rich m memories of the 
great aitists of the past , the very atmosphere, in 
feet, IS scented with that mysterious something that 
awakens the artistic imagination and transports one, 
perhaps, to that time in the history of the country 
when men and women spoke in poems, or when 
femous artists painted the wonderful fusuma (sliding 
screens) of the temples, or hid out their charming 
gardens, or when the great potters worked at the 
kilns among the pine trees of the hill side 

When I walk up the steep path to the Kiyomizu 
Temple past the Yasaka Shnne, or saunter about 
Maruyama, I often think of Maruyama Okyo 
(‘73S~*795)« *be founder of the naturalistic school, 
who lived and worked there, and when resting ona 
rock m a grove there have often recalled the great 
competition that took place between Okjo and 
Tanikaze Kapnosuke Tanikate was a champion 
wrestler, and tbe story goes that he called on Okyo 
one day and proposed a trial of strength, each 
according to his own line of pursuit he would 
show the greatest feat he was capable of by his 
physical strength and tbe host was to show his by 
bis ability to pamt Okyo consented, adding, at 
the same time, that while tbe wrestler might be able 
to perform his feat on the spot, time would be 
required by tbe artist, who had first to use his bnin 
before showing bis skill 

AH was agreed and the guest took his leave 
Far into the night did Okyo lean against his desk, 
lost in deep meditation Early next morning, while 
still in bed he was awakened by something falling 
that shook the house He opened the door and 
found the w restler Tarukaze wiping the perspiration 
from his brow, and beside him was a rock, which 
appeared large enough to tax a dozen ordinary men 
He brought the gigantic rock all the way from Ml 
K urama, miles away, without resting “ More than 
once on the way," spoke the wrestler, “my breatli 
was about to give out and I was on the verge of 
throwing away the rock But my strength returned 
with my ajutage and I was able to bring it here 
Open the gate for me, then I w-ill place it at a 
suitable spot m your garden.” He lifted it to his 
shoulder again and carried it into Okyo's garden 
and dropped it at the required place, again shaking 
the ground and the house 
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It was now Okyos turn to perform a feat He 
gave lessons to his pupils as usual, but he spent 
every available minute in his private atelier, where 
he shut himself up until late every night All bis 
monjin thought their master was engaged m pro- 
ducing some great work The wrestler called on 
Okyo after about a fortnight, but the work was not 
yet finished. Tanikaze was disappointed like this 
three or four times lunally, at the end of two 
months, the wrestler came to receive the picture as 
he was going away on on extended tour But the 
picture was not yet ready, and Okyo begged him to 
wail until his return, for he would do his utmost to 
complete it before then The wrestler went away 
and Okyo set himself to work harder than ever 
Sometimes he sat up all night, and worried his 
■mnjin, lest his health should he itnpancd Another 
month passed and still another before he completed 
Ills picture ___ 

After an absence of over two months Tanikaze 
returned and called on the artist at Maruyama 
"I have come here to day for the last time,” said 
the wrestler ”lt is now more than four months 
since I showed you the extent of my strength If 
you cannot show me your work to-day, I think it is 


but Cur to consider myself the w inner of this contest 
I came here to-day prepared to take the rock back 
to the mountain ” 

“You are spared from that task 1 have finished 
the work,” relumed Okyo with a smile His 
manner, though humble, betrayed his confidence m 
the work he had accomplished after so many months 
of hard labour Okyo fetched a roll of silk and 
presented it to Tanikaze who received it with both 
hands, his eyes sparkling with expectation He 
slowly unrolled the silk seven f<.et long As he did 
so, his tension relaxed, a shadow of disappointment 
crept over his face, then doubt overcame him 
“ Has this taken you four months to paint? Does 
this represent your greatest skill? he asked of 
Okjo The wrestler was at a loss to understand 
His query was not without reason for the artist had 
merely drawn a stringed bow in its actual size and 
nothing more 

“This,” calmly explained Okjo "is a picture 
of the bow you received from the Emperor when 
you had tbe honour of wrestling m the palace 
grounds a few months ago The greatest achieve 
ment m it is m the drawing of this cord To 
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draw a straight line over six feet long vtUhout 
nn)thing for a guide is by no means an easy 
usk Just as }ou brought the rock from the 
mountain without resting, so I ha>e drawn this 
line with a single stroke of the brush Many 
a time in my attempts the Ime faltered or the ink 
gaie out before the line was finished I haxe 
experienced with the brush a hardship sucli as 
>ou encountered with the rock on >our way from 
Kurama. Come and see the proof So saj mg he 
led Tanikaze to his athher and emptied a lai^e box 
full of papers and rolls of silk that he had spoilt tn 
his endeatour to draw in a single sweep of the 
brush a straight line over six feet in length 
Tanikaze w-as thoroughly continced He raised 
the drawing to his brow in token of gratitude and 
left Ok}o, promising that he would treasure it and 
hand it down to bis posterity and praising the 
artist for his perseverance and steadfastness of 
purpose 

Thus I lore to muse upon the Uses of the great 
masters as I roam among the old temples of 
Kyoto, and allow my thoughts to wander back to 
Uie time of our famous artists who lived there, a 
large number of whom were attneted thither by 
the beauties of Nature which still continue to draw 
a multitude of their descendants Uhen loitering 
in the grove of ancient trees on the hill side, where 
the struggling rays of the sun give my stenous depth 
to the shadowy post, or when standing on the bonk 
of the Kamo River and gaziog at the mist gently 
rising from the hills clothed m i erdure, or watching 
the picturesque effect of the rain on the row of droop- 
ing willows on the river bank, or the dreamy effect 
ol u. oa klijfflsljj. yifiua. ax. tha shades at vheutuhilat 
mg hills grow fainter or lose themselves in the 
shadowy streaks of rain — when beholding these 
beautiful phases of the ancient metropolis, I under 
stand why Kyoto still continues to be a great art 
centre m Japan Harvdv Jiko 


ART SCHOOL NOTES 

G lasgow — There is a spirit of Art 
activity manifesting itself in Glasgow 
at this time — the University md the 
School of Art are affiliating, there are 
exchanges of Professors in the respective halls, 
while the School Professors are delnenng six 
lectures under the auspices of the Corporation 
This academic and civic activity aims at bnngii^ 
the people under the direct influence of xstbelics. 


and results are altogether encouraging The 
students at the School of Art under Profs Anning 
Bell and Maurice GreifTenhagen have opportunities 
of practising mural decoration, an art very much 
neglected m our midsu M ith characteristic enter 
prKC they have expeditiously carried through a 
scheme of decoration in one of the city district 
libraries The schemes are doubly interesting, 
from the fact that two of the large panels are the 
work of girl students The figure representing 
4 rt, executed by Miss Helen Johnston, is broadly 
handled , Miss Alma Assafiey’s Aitronomv and 
Mr Tom Gentleman's Poetry are big in scale and 
interesting m execution 

This decorative union between the municipality, 
the art student and the people has far reaching 
possibilities Glasgow is an ideal centre for making 
such an experiment a success The school, too, 
with the sympathy of the Education Department, 
has just maugurated a “ Lending Museum Scheme,” 
by which contnbuting Board Schools m the West 
of ScoUand at small expense may provide them 
selves with art equipment m the way of casts, 
omaments,i]Iustrations,lintem slides, &.e., changing 
the stock of these os exigencies demand In this 
way interest will be quickened, activity stimulated, 
and the an classroom will truly become an ‘esthetic 
centre in every school The artist teacher « like- 
wise encouraged , not only is the School of Art 
open to hun, but from time to time exhibitions of 
collected work are held at the school that are 
bound to improve his status as artist and teacher 

The third exhibition of artist teachers' work was 
held a few weeks agp, and included contributions 
by the Director, Mr Fra. H Newbury, Profs. 
<\nning Bell, Maurice GreifTenhagen, and G 
Baltas, Messrs Andrew Law, D Forrester ^\Ilso^, 
Allan D Mamas, W Sommerville Shanks, R L. 
Sutherland, and Olive C Smytb. Altogether there 
are over one hundred exhibits well display ed on the 
panelled walls of the sdiool J T 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

ZaeAnungen nach IVu Tao~T.e aus der Goiter 
vnd Sagentell Chinas Herausgegeben von t R 
Mvrtin (Munich F Bruckmann and Co) 
250 marks — "Preaous things in ink by AVu Tao 
Toe IS the legend inscribed in Chinese characters 
on the cover of this album of drawings, and though 
the drawings were not actually executed by the 
255 
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great T acg pamtet oC that name hut, according to 
tradition, are copies made some three centunes 
later after frescoes by him they are of the greatest 
significance and desene the close attention of all 
students of Tar Eastern Art The originals of the 
drawings, which are fifty in number, belong to 
Dr r R ifartiD, and the collection bears the seal 
of the Emperor Huitsung who reigned in the 
twelfth century and appears to ha\ e been an ardent 
collector and shrewd connoisseur of works of art. 
The actual e’cecution of the drawmgs is ascribed to 
Li Lung Min (or Mien) a great painter of the 
Sung dynasty who founded a school and is said to 
hate copied for purposes of study all the most tm 
poTtant works of art CNCcuted pnor to his own time. 
If such was the case it was only natural that the 
masterpieces of WuTao-Tse (called by the Japanese 
Godoshi) should have claimed bis attention above 
others for though at the present day there does 
not appear to be extant a single work that can be 
ascribed with certamty to this gemus, who flounshed 
some three centunes before Li Lung ^^len 
tradition has invested him with almost fabulous 
power as a painter, and by all authorities he is 
placed above all other Chinese artists of any age 
It u said that he painted several hundred frescoes 
for the walls of temples, and that one of his paintings 
representing the Suddbist pu^atory or inferno was 
of such dramatic power that multitudes of people 
on seeing it were filled with remorse and repented 
them of their sins The drawings in Dr Itfartin s 
collection, from which the excellent reproductions ui 
this portfolio have been made, are most of them 
concerned with kindred themes, and the senes 
would appear to be a sort of pictorial “Dmne 
Comedy strongly recalling Botticelli s illustrations 
to Dante s famous work They were aHercculed in 
Chinese ink and even from the reproductions one 
can appreciate the superb draughtsmanship of the 
Sung master to whom they are attributed Chinese 
historical records speak of Wu Tao-Tre as a wonder 
ful draughtsman, and if as one may fairly infer Li 
Lung Mien m making his copies strove to follow 
the originals as faithfully as his skill permitted one 
IS able to appreciate, to some extent at all evenly 
the great T ang masters own “tremendous energy 
of conception and draughtsmanship (to quote Mr 
Bini’on) in these copies and therefoje in the 
reproductions. These are printed on a tinted 
ground in simulation of the originals and each 
sheet IS mounted on a stiff board The letterpress 
is in German and contains a desoiption of the 
drawmgs and a transcription of the Chinese names 
and titles written thereon, and there is also an 
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appreciative cntique by Anders Zorn, the well 
known Swedish painter 

IJouiesani Gardentby E E Lumens Desaibed 
and criticised by Lvwresce IVfwer (London 
“Country Ltfe” Library of Architectural Mono- 
graphs) sgf net — In considenng conlempcrary 
Domestic Architecture one is impressed by two 
facts — that this important branch of art is in a 
particularly healthy condition in this country and 
that of all the able architects who bate been instru 
mental m bnnging about this happy state of affairs 
none have plajed a more prominent part than Mr 
Edwm Lutyens It is generally agreed that his w ork 
embodies the best characteristics of that school 
of architects which is the outcome of the revaval of 
domestic architecture in England during the latter 
part of the last century, and which has steadily 
developed on sound national lines down to the 
present day This interesting volume forms a 
worthy and exhaustive record of Mr Lutyens 
remarkable achievement up to the present He is 
undoubtedly on individualist, and every one of the 
many bouses and gardens illustrated m this work 
bears the stamp of bis strong artistic personality 
At the same tune he is carrying on the great 
traditions of English domestic architecture In 
each case the character of bis building is con 
siderably influenced by the peculiarities of the site 
and by the local matenals available , in other words, 
his bouses are always m harmony with his sur 
roundings Besides his instinctive sense of design 
he possesses to a tetrvatkable degree the gift of 
“seeing ahead,’ with the result that he seldom 
fails to obtaui unity of effect This important 
publication contains nearlysix hundred lUustrations, 
most of which will repay careful study, while Mr 
leaver’s interesting descnplions and thoughtful 
criticism greatly enhance the value of the work 
Le St) h Louis XVI LLobilter tt Dfcoration 
Par SavMoUR PE Ricci (Pans HachetteetOe ) 
Cloth 23 fres — Uith the e.xception of the intro- 
ductory letterpress the contents of this volume 
consist of illustrations of which there are no less 
than 456, exhibiting articles of furniture and 
dermration m which what for want of a more prease 
designation is commonly called “le style Louis 
Seize” IS exemplified As M de Ricci pomts out 
m his account of the evolution of this style the term 
IS not stnctly accurate, for the classic charactenstics 
assoaated with Louis-Seize design had already 
become well estabbsbed long before the reign of 
Z^iuis Quuze came to an end, and it was largely 
due to that monarch s famous mistress, Jlme 
de Pompadour, that the style which now bears 
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his successor’s name, but at the Umewas commonly 
referred to as ‘!t st} It d la J?eifte “ and also occa 
sionally “It la Pompadour” came into vogue as a 
reaction against the rococo extravagances that bad 
previouslj been the fashion and arc nowadajs 
designated as It st^le Loms Qum-e Although in 
looking through the long senes of objects selected 
by M de Ricci to illustrate this stjle one comes 
across examples m which added ornament plajs a 
quite inconspicuous part in the general design the 
highly ornate cliaractcr of the majonty of them, 
appropnalc enough to the ariincial life of the 
French Court and anslocracy, is mcongruous with 
modem ideas and requirements, and one feels 
therefore that an> attempt to resne such a st}lc 
would be no more justified than an attempt to 
revive tlie social and jxihlicat conditions under 
which It dounshed — and we doubt if there arc 
many who would wish to do that. One must of 
course bear in mind that the Latin temperament 
has alwajs favoured a more or less fanafui type of 
design, and though to the Teutonic cjethis display 
of ornamentation may swm tneamngless, it is 
not to be so regarded if it fulfils a rutural desire. 

The Mtsiagt 0 / Gnek Irt B) H H Powbks. 
(London Macmillan and Co ) Sr 6>/ net — In 
this volume the author endeavours to show the art 
of Greece in reUtiunship with Greek, cvvilmiion 
He pertinently asks vvh> the torch of Greek 
civilisation lights us so dimly to^), and pleads for 
the study of Greek art as well os of Greek syntax m 
our public schools He is perhaps mclmcd to 
overrate the value of the mere sentiment for things 
Greek, while underrating the achievement of the 
sixth century with its fantastic but portly mysuc 
realum The truth is that for the appreciation of 
'.bit sj.btAt Ostt’iv •sWiVt vsC ’ata.'i/.'u 
m the most natural and personal sense, will not 
carry us very far , as far as it will carry us we find it 
impossible to imagine a more inspiring and attrac 
tivegmde than Mr Powers The rcaderisassisied 
by as many as one hundred and thirty seven 
illustrations 

The China Collecior I Guide to the Porcelatnof 
the L»shsk Faeloncs By H William Lewek- 
(London Herbert Jenkins.) 5J net — The number 
of works on ceramics is now very large, and eacb 
season seems to bnng us fresh output of handbooks 
for the collector, an evidence presumably of ibe 
very widespread interest in the subject We can 
recommend this last recruit to the china collector’s 
library, and for two reasons First, the author has 
concerned himself solely with a discussion of the 
porcelain of the English factones, and has not 


attempted to give in a smgkvoiume a survey of the 
whole subject of ceramics, and secondl), the book 
is most conveniently and logically arranged Some 
halftone reproductions of pieces and a number of 
illustrations of marks accompany the text , and a 
valuable feature is the Chronograph of English 
Porcelains, 1740-1850 by Mr Frank Stevens, 
showing in diagram form the relative positions and 
periods of activity of the different factones during 
the years which are comprised by the term Old 
English Chino. 

Etn kletnes Buck fur kleine Leute Holzschnitte 
und Remit von F Endrll. (Munich Published 
by the Author ) Limited edition 32 marks — 
Moodcul IS the most perfect form of book illustra 
tion It IS the one process of engraving which 
combines most naturally with type, whether on the 
aitutic or on the tcclimcal side. Unhappily for 
the making of good books, the wood-engraver has 
been gradually drivxn from his craft by the progress 
of photo-mcchanical reproduction The few who 
remain true to the art ore for the most pare artists 
who, convinced oC the virtue of the pure cut line 
or formal style of woodcut, use it for their original 
expression Such arc Mr Sturge Moore with his 
charming idylls, and most noteworthy for his 
beautiful decoration of books, Mr Lucien Pissarro 
And m Fnu Endeil of Munich we have another 
exponent of the art, as tlie illustrations tu this 
"Little Book for Little People show The rhymes 
are simple and attractive, and the twenty wood 
engravings and seventeen tailpieces ore all good 
m cutting and most of them also pleasing in 
design, particularly the illustrations to laeie IVtnd 
Proit J/ahlzeit, In den Schatfen riner alien Eiche, 
and Sekt den ind'scke/t Gaukler Some of the 
•jtiKiR., virJx 3.a tJjA UfJn and IVallt tm Toji^ 
threueh sehatn^n seem to fail a Uttie through a 
certain Teutonic clumsiness of form Nor do we 
completely hke the use of gothic type with these 
modem cuts — pure roman would have combmed 
better besides bemg more legible The edition of 
the book IS limited to 120 copies, and the cuts, 
prmted on Japanese paper, are hand-coloured in 
hght tmts by the artist He is his own publisher, 
but the sale is m the bands of LittauePs Runst 
Salon, Munich 

The Principal Pictures in the Fit. WtUtam 
Aluseum, Cambridge is the title of a neat little 
volume recently published by Gowans and Gray 
of London and Glasgow (3^ (id net.) in which 
excellent reproductions are given of ’24 pictures 
by various masters ancient and modem, m this 
important collection 
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T he lay figure on the 

REMUNERATION OF THE 
ARTIST 

“ I FANCY that a good many people nowadays 
are under the impression that artists are coo 
siderably overpaid,” said the Art Critic " Do 
you think there is any justification for such an 
idea?” 

“ Great Heavens ' No ' " cried the Young 
Painter “There is no profession, I should say, 
in which the earnings are so inadequate, so entirely 
out of pioporiioiv to the v-ork done Most of Ujo 
artists I Xnoip are barely malting a Jiving — do you 
call that being overpaid?” 

“As I do not know who the men are that you 
refer to it is impossible to answer that question,” 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie “ It might be 
that they are earning all that they deserve 
“I am not talking about incompetenl men 
who do not deserve to succeed,” protested the 
Young Painter, “the artists I have in mind have 
great capacities andare Rne craftsmen Surely they 
ought to be earning more than a bare subsistence ” 
“ It all depends what >ou call a bare subsistence,” 
broke in the Cntia “ That is just the point of the 
matter What sort of income is the average artist, 
with reasonable capauues, entitled to 'expect?" 

“ Sufficient, I thuik, to enable bun to hve with 
out atmety and to keep up a decent social position,” 
returned the Young Painter , “ suRkient to make 
possible a reasonable provision for his old age 
too' 

"What one man might regard as sufficient an 
other would consider absolute pov erty,” suggested 
the Man with the Red Tie ' 

“ That IS not quite the question,” said the Cntic. 
“ There will alwajs be men m all professions who 
have an inflated idea of then importance and who 
would grumble about want of appreciation no 
matter what their earnings might be AVbat I 
would like to know is whether the average artist 
expects too much and asks too much for his work 
—whether, in fact, he demands an exorbitant 
price for his productions " 

“ I do not think he does,” replied the Young 
Painter, “ because the general scale of prices m the 
modem art matket does not allow him, at bes^ to 
hve m more than just ordinary comfort." 

“On what is this scale of prices calculated?” 
asked the CnUc “ Has it any relation to the 
productive power of each particular artist or is it a 
sort of conventional arrangement to which all sorts 
of artists subscribe ? " 

asS 


•* I do not see what productive pow or has to do 
With the matter we are discussing, ’ protested the 
Young Painter “ It is not what an artist can 
produce but what he can sell that counts as income 
If he can sell only one picture m a ) ear the price of 
that picture represents his income for the jei'’, and 
therefore the amount he gets for it must be sufficient 
to keep him for the whole twelve months ’ 

“Oh, then he must put on every picture he paints 
during a year a pnee large enough to keep him for 
a year,” cned the Man with the Red Tie “Sup- 
pose he sells them all, he makes quite a lot, does 
he not?” 

“ Of course he does," agreed the \ oung Pamter, 
“but that is just a matter of luck — hi. cannot 
count upon !t ” 

“ And if he sells none at all that is just a matter 
oflucktoo, I suppose,' said the Cntu That I 
am rather inclined to dispute I should say that if 
he sold them all he was overpaid for his > ear’s work, 
and that if he sold none be was siifl’eriDgj not 
undeservedly, because he asked more than be was 
entitled to expect ” 

“ Do you tbink that if he asked less he would 
sell more?” inquired the Young Painter 

“Certainly I do,” answered the Cntic. "I 
firmly believe ibat a great many men spoil their 
own market by asking a year’s income for every 
picture they paint dunng a year — by assuming that 
every single thing they produce must keep them for 
twelve months The result of such a policy is that 
their work is so highly priced that very few people 
can afford to buy it If art is too expensive the 
roan who is only moderately well to-do cannot 
touch jq and that limits the demand to the few rich 
men who may or may not be art lovers ” 

“If works of art were cheaper I suppose there 
would be a wider demand,” said the Man with 
the Red Tie 

" That seems to me obvious," replied the Cnlic. 
“If you bring works of art within the reach of 
people of moderate means you increase very greatly 
your chances of sellmg what you produce You 
destroy also the popular impression that any kind 
of art patronage is an unjustifiable extravagance , 
and you do not have your studios choked up with 
unsold things The right pohey seems to me to be 
an appeal to the small buyer, to the man who can 
Mid will pay reasonably for the gratification of his 
tastes He would be your mam source of income 
if you would only do something to encourage him, 
and there is enough of him to make that income 
quite a comfortable one " 

The Lay Figure 
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T he art 01 jESbii: hayls 
PAINTER \ N D C R A IT b- 
WOMAN IJY J QtlGLLY 

\ ivr« un» i<vc, (q rtttc 1 

V.S Artutwho holds a sjxcul pUcc in the art 
wof)d of lixij/ js Mj« Jessie Ba}cs, jxintcr 
craftworker, dreamer and cnlhusust, vho bcIont,s, 
aod }cr docs not belong, to h«.r own time she 
bnn^s to a matcrulisiic age and to a {lecultatiy 
restless and rcsolutiunary ]x.nod in the history of 
art her own dehj^btTuI sosions and ideals, a burning 
loss of beaut), and on uitcnsi. desire to beautify 
tbs life of cscry da) Hers is a «hoIt) pcrsoiul 
art, the outcome of a mind stec{Kd in ait tra 
diitors, m poetr) and in)Stic lore. She Im drunk 
deep from the source of strange and well n gh 
forgolien }ct tm|>eiishablc legends, and she herself 
scans almost an exotic jicrsutulit), one who lias 
wandered by acadent into her j resent cnsiron 


incnt In spite of her great lose of life and 
S)nipaUiy with die world of to-da), one feels that 
her deepest S)mpalhy is gnen to nature and 
simple JO) s to thu ideals of a former age w hen art 
was an csscnl al part of I fu 

Vt the first s ght of her distinguished work one 
instiflctrtdy unhcs to knov something of this 
artists personalit) recognising the losing patience 
and mcKtablc solitude essential to this somewhat 
laborious art Mlied with her jo)ous spirit there 
must be a rare patience which del ghls m detail in 
p< rtrasing s)mb(]s and a wealth of imagery in 
I urc and jewel I kc colour Often we find no 
outward affnit) between a work of art and Us 
creator but those who know Miss Jessie Bajes 
realise tliat her personality is wboll) lurmonious 
w ill her art fhougii Imng m touch with a 
liunied and restless age her mind is firm and at 
test ItiLinccd and sure as to what is best for the 
detetoproent of her om life and ne/k she gives 
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herself to the essential things — working indefa 
tigably, )et fulfilling the claims of home and friend 
ship and social ties IV’e do not think of her ait 
as being femimne or the reverse It is essential 
art, independent of all sex limitations, an expression 
of things felt and seen, pure in quality as the 
singing voice of a boy chonster “Where,’ ne 
ask ourselves, “did these inspired ideas find their 
origin? How can a modern escape from environ 
mentand dream these exqui'ite dreams? ' Truly 
to the painter as to the poet, Emerson's words 
must apply “ Thou shah lie close bid with nature, 
and canst not be afforded to the Capitol or the 
Exchange And this is the reward that the 
ideal shall be real to thee and the impressions of 
the actual world shall fall like summer nun, copious 
but not troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence 
vjherever are outlets into celestial space 
there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee 
An arlists turn of mind is surely manifest in 
his choice of sub;ects and methods of ueaiing 


those subjects We are not deceived by the 
Madonnas and Crucifixions painted for the market 
by those who have no touch of spiritual msight, 
for the most consummate knowledge of technique 
cannot atone for lack of spmtual enlightenment 
Miss Bayes is of those who carry unsullied the gift 
of art, and would fain use it for the common weal 
Like all true artists, she has her moods of high 
attainment and her momentary lapses for the same 
standard of execution cannotalways be maintained, 
especially when there is an ardent longing to 
express what IS well nigh inexpressible Her colour 
IS beautiful, particularly when used nv a high key, 
the subtle mauves and blues predominating, as in 
the picture here given from the story of ‘ Cupid 
and Psyche’ The same colour scheme, convey 
mg a feeling of intense spirituality, is used in her 
rendenng of the poem, ‘A lovely c ty in a lovelj 
land, an illuminated manuscript now belonging* to 
Miss Kathleen Figgis One cannot describe in 
words the charm of the miniature pictures and of 
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••THE ERL KINGS DAUGHTER 
SENDING FAERY SERVANTS 
TO THEIR SEVERAL TASKS. 

WATER-COLOgR PAISTINS ON VELLUM 
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•ADESTE riDELES TRIPTYCH OP 
GILDED M\HOGAVY. PAINTED IN 
TLMPLIL\ BY JESSIE B \YLS 
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ihc richly gilded letters and decorated capitals of this 
manusenpt, but the osmer of so exquisite a piece of 
ttorl-is indeed to be cntied 1 here were glimpses of 
a celestial citj, and of ndiant beings mpalemmcs 
and blues, who walked m the midst of a spring like 
landscape, the birds and beasts also |>aintcd with 
losing care. 

It IS perhaps b> her lilumiiuted maniiscttpis 
tliat Miss Ba}cs is best known, and she has come to 
be regarded as one of the leading authorities in tins 
branch of art She lias dnw-n u(>on Scandinavian, 
Celtic and French poetry for inspiration, as well as 
upon die Rubaiyat and other Lasicm th<.nics. 
Much of her best work goes to America, where she 
has many (nends and patrons who eagerly collect 
her works, and both m this country and on the 
Continent, Miss Itayes has & large foUowing 
Many who would fain bu) her work but cannot 
afford to purchase the originals will welcome this 
opportunity to see them reproduced in Tiir 

bTVDlO 

The manuscript reproduced on lugc s6i nprc' 
sents the opening page of Tht Lti ^ of SfoUU, a 
double ]uge landscape border showing the road to 
Camelot, with the riser and town below, and 
blossoming comHelds through which the pcoptv go 
by Ihc rest of the borders arc wild uncling 
hedge flowers— blue vetch and white bedsiraw 

On the following page is a manusenpt (>ocm— a 
madrigal by Lapo Gianni— which represents a kind 
of gathering together of all the things a loicr would 
offer to his lady There arc castles of sshcr, gardens 
of fruits and flowers, strange rare beasts and bird«, 
beautiful gold clad maidens to wait on the lad), and 
Love leading the lovers 

The manusenpt reproduced on page ayo shows 
a double-page opening of Shelleys the iHu 

minations vrholl) corned out in blues and two shades 
of gold The first miniature illustrates the lines, 

Sw % walk O'er It « wcsle o »i»e 
Spir I of Mgb| ! 

The Spirit of Night is represented m blue draperies, 
treading the blue waters under a starry sky, fol 
lowed by white doves of sleep, the moon showing 
through cloudy masses of her hair The borders 
are of green and gold leaves, amidst which arc 
white birds of sleep, and white poppies form ibe 
decoration of the initials. There are medallions of 
night scenes, and one of two symbolical figure*, 
tepresentmg 'The Night kissing the Day ’ 

But Miss Bajes does not confine her attention 

to manuscripts A whole senes of small piuure* 

many of them m tempera— have come fioin her 
been designed and 


dtconlcd b> licrsclf One of her most important 
piclurcs, T/it Do^s/nnx 

Beauchamps collection, was exhibited some few 
years ago at an exhibition of the artist s works, an 
cxiiibition w hich included some small pictures from 
ibe I’salms of David and the Song of Songs. An 
exquisite little work inspired by the latter, perhaps 
one of the most perfect in idea, composition, and 
colour that the aitisc iuu as >ct given us, was 
entitled I tlitp, but in\ hart 'vakelb A work for 
whicli Miss Ha) Cl feels spcculaffcction is Tkt Cron 
cf tht A7«r Amjrlt (the title boiPo a phrase which 
often recurs in the old Celtic runes) in which 
picture she gives also a vision ( f the grad, the 
cross of an„cU holding the grad Ic! mg as light 
against an evening sky and landscape Vnoihcr 
recent painting, m tempera upon silk, is a vision 





THE MARRIAGE OF L.A BELLE 
MELUSINE WATCB cououn pa ntino 
ON MELLUU BY JESSIE BAYES 
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of the Shm Faery IVotnati, which represents a 
dim rock) place — a lake half way up a mountain 
side and two faery women danang m the moon 
light, leaving a trail of white flowers where their 
feet fall The artists instinctive belief in the 
faery element was considerably strengthened by a 
long stay on Achill Island, and a further picture 
also the outcome of her stay m that my stery haunted 
country, is the Hosts of Faer^, riding on dimly 
outhued horses through wild rocky places The 
pictures reproduced, 7^ Erl JDaugA/er 

sending faery Servants to thetr several Tasks, and 
The Marriage of La Belle Melusint, are also 
examples of the artists work in this genre. 

The daughter of an artist lately dead, and sister 
of two well known living artists, it is a strange fact 
that Miss Jessie Bajes has had but little technical 
training though the atmosphere in which she was 
bred taught her much that is rarely acquired in the 
schools. She worked for some time at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts — the evenings only — 
where she learned to gild on wood and write a fair 
hand and later studied at Finsbury under her 
brother, Mr Walter Bayes, the distinguished 
painter and critic Add to these brief periods of 
regular training the invaluable knowledge acquired 
in Continental travel, m Belgium, Italy, France 
and Germany, and years of assiduous reading and 
practice of art, and one can see how an eager and 
receptive mind — essentially an artist mind — has 
gradually come into its own. Miss Bayes, who 
belongs to the Soaety of Painters m Tempera and 
the ArtsondCrafts Exhibition Sooety isbeld in high 
esteem by her colleagues as a sincere lover of truth 
and beauty, more than once she has lectured 
by invitation to her fellow artists, including the 
members of the Junior Art Morkers Guild and 
one recalls with pleasure an informal lecture or 
causeiie once given by her on the subject 
of ‘ Illumination, at a small gallery in Bond 
Street, when she described m language as dis 
tinguished as her own art the illuminators ideas 
and aims 

The idea of colour symbolising Love should 
be above afl precious to an iKuminalor, since, in 
illuminating colour can reach its mtensest height 
of purity and radiance And to me it is in its 
essence an intimate and loving art, and the very 
patience it demands can only be begotten of love 
It IS ones tribute of love to the written word one 
seeks to beautify, and its innate gaiety and pleasant 
ness moke it exist for our pleasure and ddight 
1 think ibis gift of pleasantness is the illuminators 
chief pnvilege. Surely he of all men can create a 


fairy world — bright and skadoalesi like fiss colour, 
like Uie Earthly Paradise that lies'hidden away 
y\e want humbly, I believe to follow m the 
traditions of the great lUuniinators, and we know 
that we cannot do that by sham medievalism, or 
by slavish imitation of their way of seeing things, 
but rather by working m their spint and with their 
sincerity and lov e 

True to the ideals of her a\ owed master, IVilliam 
Morns Miss Bayes now works with a small group 
of assistant artists m the production of craftwork 
and decorative schemes for interiors of chapels 
and houses This plan has evolved itself not 
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IL1UMISAT*D MANUSCRIi S Or SIiriUEY $ MOHT 

(Thtf>roptrlyo/J G 

onlj to meet the ei.geecies of her oon needs hot 
techose of a groeing conviction that art most be 
mote closely allied to life, and that the painting of 
pictnies IS not the great need of on, doT In a 
recent letter to the or.tet Miss Bayes thus eaphuns 
her o« n aims « t.ting of a soggestion for a d ning 
room, she spoahs of a tteatment ohich might o. 

m ng as the eontinnance of life I do .mrt ,o some 

sod glonfythe one by its meaning viewed from 
he other atandpomt Just now I seem absorbed 
n bedrooms-as I told you, I am now embST 

n S d” "■* “O', noch simpler. 

■1 London I .ould wish to be Inown S 


. .. 
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lb Js an lb a da. 1 ^^^ a 
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come 

loMq .eoucibT^ ^ A 7 1 
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WRITTI'J AND ILLUM NATKD BV ;ESh[B EAJCS 
It Alt £tf New ieri) 

most IS tijing to tbinlc how to bcmg it into some- 
thing simpler That is the dream that absorbs me 
At Nuremberg I was enthralled, in the Museum 
Germanica by various peasant interiors, wherein 
esecything was decorated naturally and s mply by 
the people The result w-is enchantmgly Imppy 
For towns this peasant work, would naturally be 
MTected and out of place, and it is too rough to be 
done conscientiously by artists trained m fineness 
and discrimination, but the spirit is true, and 
something should be possible on those lines tlut 
should express the temperament and ideals of the 
people who inhabit the rooms I feel a decorator’s 
first duty is to get to understand the disposition of 
nis client, and, seizing the most beautiful trait 
thereof, transform and glorify it into his surround 
“gs Always I go on dreaming that some 
day my work may be nearer to what I stnve* and 
long for— and that is something to liie for 
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M r GEOFFREY BLACKWELLS 
COLLECTION OF MODERN 
PICTURES BY J B MANSON 


The collector of works of contemporary art is 
unusual enough Co be a study of interest lo him 
self Art, that is to say, which is the painters 
personal expression, born of his emotion, and not 
the organised production of pictures by popular 
pamters with whicli most of our art institutions are 
associated To lu\e the courage of ones con 
nctions is but one degree more remarkable than, 
in these da)s, to hate convictions at all but it is 
surely the salient charactenstic of the kind of 
collector we have in. mind. It may prove a force 
leadmg lo dubious investment from the v-ulgar 
point of view, but it has, anyhow, recurnng 
moments of ample recompense and occasionally, 
as in the case of Durand Ruel and the French 
Impressionists, a quite solidly substantial reward 
It IS only some 6ve years since Mr Geoffrey 
Blackwell took the fust step on the path which 
leads to distinction- His prelim nary tentative 
movement was on familiar ground though even 
then of a higher kind 
than usual, eluding the 
mediocre It resulted at 
the outset in the acquisition 
of a Slark and a Vicat 
Cole from the Cuthbertson 
collection He was then 
regarding pictures from the 
familiar point of view 
merely as things painted , 
as an exercise, that is of 
the craft of painting with 
out regard to the degree 
of truth, or intimacy of 
feeling which m ght be ex 
pressed in them or to 
the particular harmonious 
felicity of manner in which 
might be conveyed a con 
ception of life as to make 
It more definitely communi 
cable But h s first de 
cidedly personal step was 
immediately to follow 
this And It was the 
courage of it as well as 
the frank openness of 
mind, unmoulded in 
,venUon which was chiefly 
remarkable 


A cntique of Mr Wilson Steer’s exhibition at 
the Goupil Gallery in 1909 aroused Mr Blackwells 
curiositf He went He responded to the call of 
naPire, as expressed in the pictures He felt in 
them an intenser quality of light and au than he 
had previously experienced in any of the ordinary 
pambngs which are commonly to be met with m 
the social world decorating the drawingrooms 
of &{ayfair with their empty triviality He ac 
quired t vo of the pictures and henceforth he was 
launched on a troublous sea the mere charting 
and navigation of which were a joy not unmingled 
with difficulties He relied as the genuine col 
lector in such a case must rely, on his ow n feelings 
Bemg on the threshold of a larger tuition he 
wisely contented himself with advancing for awhile 
on the cxiurse he had already chosen with the 
result that the Blackwell collection now contains 
a temarkable number of the finer paintmgs of 
Mr Wilson Steer 

A collection of contemporary art is, according 
to the degree of catholicity of the collector an 
epitome in some measure of the art of the time 
or it IS more specially a presentation of the work 
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Mr Geoffrey Bhckioell s Collection of Modern Pictures 


roanne sketches \shich form a separate sechon. 
There are besides other distinctive works, such as 
The Muslin Dress (1910 exhibited Rome 191*) 
and Porhatt of Mrs Bhckiell (rgii) Itisnot, 
however, in his portraits that the personality of Mr 
Steer shows itself His lack of psychologic jnsgbt 
unfits him for analysis of character His portraits 
have an easy grace and charm but they do not reveal 
personality It is the series of pictures representing 
vast landscapes under dramatic effects of atmosphere 
which forms a solid /(?///• /fcmand shows Mr Steer 
at the height of his achievement. Pichmond after 
Storm (1903) IS an example of Mr Steers art at 
Its best A hilly country stretches back through the 
tain. The clouds break away and the sun bursts 
through The wet roofs of the little tovrn in the 
valley sparkle m the sunlight. The fields and slopes 
of the hills are fitfully illuminated The composition 
IS w ell balanced and constructed There is a sense 
of vastness and diamatic effect The colour is hat 
monious in a scheme of warm yellow green, more 


academic than natural The lack of colour 
analysis operates against that satisfying sense of 
intimate truth which is the particular value of the 
Impressionist school 'Iberc is a free use of 
imposto in Mr Steers paintings used in most 
cases for purposes of emphasis and accent In 
bis work the method is a little intrusive The 
technique should always be a means to an end 
Whether a picture is painted tbmly or loaded with 
unpasto, IS a matter of small importance and of 
merely academic interest The end should justify 
the means , not the means the end The Ha us 
picture(t904 from Mr Herbert Trench scollection) 
is^a typical etample It has a fine breezy sky 
But the first impression received is of its being an 
accomplished [vatnttng Its colour is too generalised 
in atone of yellow-green without complementanes 
and without sense of that simultaneo is contrast of 
colours which gives vitality Mr bteer seems 
definitely to choose a colour scheme, so bis pictures 
have an atmosphirt 4 e iabUau rather than an atmo 
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Sphere of nature 2\nidtrdaU (1902) has a certain 
lusuriance There is a feeluig of portentous gloom 
as the lingering light of etening leases the sky 
The gradations are subtle m parts, but are a(wa)S 
gradations of tone rather than gradations of colour 
Other famous pictures in the collection which space 
does not permit of aual)sing are Moonnseon the 
Doxt Its (igoS), a beautii^ul picture saturated with a 
Harmglowofcolour, The Storm {1^0^) , A Vtewof 
Ludlo t) , The Lime Ktln a study for 

the Johannesburg picture) , Isle of Purbeek 
first study for the Corfe Castle now at Johannesburg) 
and The Home Farm, Knaresborough (1902) The 
large oil sketches of Mr Steer, chiefly of marine 
subjects, have great charm They are more spon 
taneous than his composed oil paintings , finer and 
more delicate in colour They show greater scnsi 
bility, being immediate and unpremeditated. They 
are not dehberaie masterpiece^ but simple poetic 
expressions. The Inner Harbour is one of 

the best of these pictures Its cool greys form a 
soft lurmony The jamt is smooth and free, 
^passing from lone to tone with here and there a 
discreet emphasis of impasta The Harbour 


Eumng (tpij) and Sketch Lvtiang (1913) arc 
bcauuful pictures of the s-ame kind 
The latest addiuons to the collection are the 
landscapes of ^fr Lucien Pissarro They show at 
once an atm different from that of Mr Steer 
The Impressionist method of scientific division of 
tones IS here justified in certain admirable results 
wherein n^ure is presented with moving intensity 
Mr Pissarro is concerned inth the moods of nature 
and not with his own moods, that is to say his 
pomt of view IS objective rather than subjective, 
consequently his work is more elemental His 
researches are made in Nature (not m the school 
or the method of the Old Masters) and he presents 
her os she reveals herself to him He is not at all 
concerned to use a certain manner because it w-as 
the manner of Turner or Constable His method 
IS always subsidiary to the end he has m view 
His work is never marred by that besetting sin of 
English painting, the fondness for clever handling 
of paint Cleverness in the use of a medium is 
not an atm worthy of the artist. Feats of leger 
demam are well enough m a mountebank, they 
are out of place in a work of arL 
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\Ir I’issarro s m ork js based on colour salucs, iban 
which there IS no more elusive or more difficull stud) 
Consctiueiulyso complttcl) successful apiclurtishis 
2 >la -i/<>i>/]'i//n,AV(«9«3)boldsauni iuc{)osiliun 
This work is a balanced litrnionious, architectural 
composition line swpiwtis line and plane ts con 
sequmt upon plane and related to it uiihalogicnut 
Cl iiimon m Impressionist painting 1 he jacturc is 
suffused m sunlight — n lyrical |)oc)n of the motnmg 
e from the 7 / trio < « 9 n) has the ramc intimate 
sense of rtalii) file toms an. carefully nulyscd 
Ihe subtle prisciiLiiion of values and contrasts of 
colour imp-arts a remarkable feeling of vitality to 
the ivorL The other pictures b) this excellent 
artist, 51 j/«/i Arre (lyia) Ryt^ from 

Ctdl’oro Cloud\ //i-rMcr (t ji3) and The Kt tr 
ai An (11314)111. m then way, ac\ncvcin«.ivis of 
like quality tf they do not represent such ex luisile 
moments of nature 


pression His pastel of Mri and Bahy 

(1913) has character, and liis small \uJe in pastel 
IS a scholarly piece of work There is an early 
l\»rlratl of a Lady by Mr \uj,usluv John which 
possesses llut artists qiuhi) of driUolitsmanshijx 
It IS mote rermed and more ve-oMiivc than his 
later work, if a little cold and dtuched in clurac 
tcnsalion 

Ihe fivluic of the appheatu n 1 a delimte 
formula to Undscajv' pimting n appirent in the 
later work of >(r C J Holm 11 v earlier 
exercise of hiS invention priMluieil riunv Uauiifu) 
things such as the water col ur and il imul dnw 
iiiftS S/v Iftid Oil! (i;io| mi tr \fus r’i-e 
(1910) in which mass and I ni ; r k 1 1 cl ihvthmical 
coni|)osition Ihshof r V/ < i 1 1 1 1 w nh its 

cvuenic simplification and tern 1 le 1 ijvtue, 
hesclurin Kut Mr IfilinevsUt r tk ! ke his 


Mi Tonks vs a wcH 
knovvTi master of technique 
llut with all his Uisim 
guishcd drawing ind 
original sense of colour his 
work mikes no emotional 
appeal Gifted with un 
usual sensibility he seems 
incapable of cnnimutit 
eating his emotion in liis 
work He is essential]) a 
picture maker The Stroll 
ritytrt (1912-13), ad 
mimblc 15 It is m drawing, 
m colour, in baUvnee of 
light and sliade, fails to be 
more than an accomplished 
acadeimc exercise. In the 
same way his picture J/unt 
the Tlnmbley a remarkable 
achievement of warm 
colour harmony excites no 
warmer feeling than ad 
miration He comes nearest 
to revealmg his emotional 
impulse m his pastel of Zrr 
Syliyhides (1913), a renum 
scence of the Russian 
ballet. The picture has 
great charm m its amiie,e- 
ment of masses and colour 
It has not the vitality nor 
the resil ent line of Degas, 
but it does present a 
definite and beautiful im 
280 
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picture Utndruik Valley, prote that the con 
tinucd appUcilion of the formula, te&ults rn the 
elimiimtion of nature and the mumph of empty 
contention 

Mr Jluirhead Bone s delicate and mcisne work 
with pencil and needle is represented in the 
admirable pencil drawings, Soho Square (1910) and 
Ltsl/on (191a), and by that remarkable /awrife fone 
The Great Gantry etching of 1906 

A delicate example of Gender's fans and his 
frankly artifiaal S‘iana^e Bay are m the col 
lection Mr D Y Camerons well known pamt 
mg Berutek-on TueeJ is obviously the work of 
an etcher Mr Clausen stands mid way between 
Academicism and Impressiomsrti He has much 
of the feel ng of the latter, but has not the mastery 
of colour values characteristic of the painters of 
that school There are beautiful quality and 
feeling in The Tree and in his glowing Tranquil 
Sunset Seftember (1911) There is a landscape 
by Mr Harold Squire in which the colour 


values are well observed and analysed In bis 
two pictures Across the Bizer and Dieppe Harbour 
Mr McEvoy finds a mood of nature very sympa 
thelic to himself It is only possible just to 
mention many of the other good things in the 
collection Mr Glyn Philpots Portrait of Mr 
Blackwell has his characteristic quality of paint 
It IS an adequate likeness but superficial as a study 
of character There are Mr Pennell s etchings 
Dinner Time and The Great White Cloud a 
characteristically brilliant water<olour The Green 
Parasol, by Mr J S Sargent a slight drawing by 
Mr lYalter Sickert water-colours by Mr Gerald 
Chowne drawings by Mr John two sight but 
beautiful water colours by Mt D S MacCoU 
Studland Church by Mr W IV Russell The 
Factory, hy l-ls H M Livens and other pictures 
The note of humour is provided by three canca 
tures by Max Beerbohm the famous New English 
Group and separate witty caricatures of Messes 
Steer and Tonks J B M 
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T he prints of percival 

GASKELL, R.E.. RB.A. BY 
M ALCOLM C SALAMAN 
“ Here is a \erf beautiful thin g I have just 
bought," said that master of pnnt-coUectors, Mr 
Henry Percy Horae, asbe showed metfaeoiher day 
a proof of Mr. PeratuJ Gashells noble and poeac 
aquatint, Derxtnivsittr — Evetuns The meuO' 
tint masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
tunes pievail, and all at their best, in Mr 
Horn'' s choice and famous collecbon , therefore, to 
be represented, m that compinj fcK a hnng 
engra'er, m itself a credential Of course 1 was not 
a htUe pleased to find m) own admiration for 
Mr Gashells work upon the copperplate sup- 
ported by so authontative and imernng a judge, 
fastidious a collector Eieiy pnnt m Mr Homes 
collection has been judged according to a high and 
exacting standard, and this charming aquatmt 
of Mr Gaskell s he found worth) to place among 
his Turner meizotmts, his David Lucases, and his 
Frank Shorts. M1th that intimate enjoyment of 
quality which characterises the true print lover, he 
pointed out to me in detail bow the artist had 
coaxed or commanded the subde gradanons of tone 
to a result of pictonal poetry Now the distin* 
guisbed collector had been quite unacquainted with 
Mr Gaskell 3 work, but, chancing to see this print, 
its appeal had been immediate. 

The fact is that Mr Gaskell is a v er) sincere ao<t 
well-equipped artist, with a happ) lersablit) m biS 
means of expression. A 'korksbircman, it was 
among his native hills and dales that be began 
to look at nature with a sense of the pictonal, and 
perhaps that accounts for the spaaousness cd vision 
that is so cbaiactenstic of his pnnts. Hi$ art 
training, however, was far from locaL From the 
llkle) School of Art he passed to South Kensingtoo 
and from there to Fans, m the atelier of Dou 
guereau and Ferner, and later to Italy and 
German} , but his studies m the practice and the 
history of art have led him to much travel over 
Europe. So thorough and so practical has been 
bis study that bej-ond bis own achievement m 
paintmg and the engraving arts he has won repuU 
tion as a teacher For manj jears head of the 
Polytechnic School of ^\rt in Regent Street, he has, 
in the capaaty of Universit) Extenson Lecturer, 
spread much sound knowledge. But it is simply as 
an engraver that lam now concerned with him. and 
It IS only some seven or eight years since he began 
to work upon the copper But in those years be 
bis certainly accomplished much, though his (Kit 


put may nor compare m bulk wi>h that of many 
£ic3e and p^jlnc e*chers of far css talert , few 
he has acquired the command of three expressive 
mediums of the copper plate, each of vi hich he uses 
appropriately vnth the feeling and ms ght of a 
geaume artist and the (ximpctence ofa sound crafts- 
man. That be has ^loed lh.s varied power 
of oaftsmanship be owes, as be gladly and grate- 
fully admits, to the masterly teaching of Mr Frank 
Short, m the engraving school of the Royal CoU"£:e 
of krt. In (act, to that * most generous .md help- 
ful of teachers," Mr Gaskell saya, as many m.ghl 
sav, he is indebted for all he knows of the engraver s 
ciait Certamly he proved himself an apt and 
worth) pupU. He readily grasped the true signifi 
cance of the etched hue and its suggestive value, 
and how happily he has adapted his pointers eye to 
see his subject stmctutally, and express it with the 
essenual hues, may be seen m the examples repn>- 
duced here. A true painter etcher hiS vision is 
mranably pictonal, and, as in ght be expected from 
his close study of the be»t traditions of nit, he 
handles his subjects always with a fine feelmg for 
composiuoD. \ sense of style is mherent m his 
prmts. 

Perhaps the most appealing of the plaits done m 
purehne is 27-e Meuth of the M^e, for here, with 
remarkable concvotration and balmce of tone, 
achieved with cIo»e1y laid lines, and with a fine 
economy of open line impeccably placed, Mr 
Gaskell has filled bis picture vnth light, air, and 
«pac^ and he draws ones eye rhythmically along 
the winding met to the indefinite distance. Water 
has a very S)mp.athetic attraction for Mr Gaskell, 
and It will be seen how important a part it plays m 
all the lour elchmgs given here. In Pou^hn^ 
in Purhek the inlets of the sea art valuablt m 
su^estiiig the pictonal c-xponsivencss of the subject 
and emphasising the interesting tonal trcatmait 
In On the Promt, Dorset, the nvtr foreground 
with the reflections of the two trees which dominate 
the landscape, balances the narrow, yet seemingly 
exiensiye, piece of country admirably against the 
sky , while in the Santa \fana dtl Suso, Li\ irno, 
the expanse of lake, which Mr Gaskell has wisely 
suggested w ithout a touch of his needle, is of infinite 
value m spacing the distant mountain background 
against the finely drawn buildings on the heights of 
the foreground. Vmong other notew orthy etchings 
one would like to mention RiehmonJ Castle, lorh- 
sbre, and here also there is the mcr 

But Mr Gaskell s earlier practice as a jiaintcr 
had developed a temperamental sensitivuiess to 
atmospheric tone, and since bis is the imogioativc 
-S3 
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vision that will transfigure a landscape with the picturesque old castle that dominates the land 
poetry and romance of light and shadow^ die two scape, and then with the infinite tonal harmonies 
tone mediums, aquatint and mezzotint, which Sir and contrasts of mezzotint he achieves his pictorial 
Frank Short had revived with masterly practice, expression The beautiful Corfe Castle, reproduced 
appealed to him irresistibly Through these here, is a characteristic example, and I would also 
mediums therefore, rather than through hne- name that dramauc print The Mad King’s Castle, 
etching, Mr Gaskell has found his happiest and the latest and not the least impressive, of Mr 
expression upon the copper When I speakofirans Gitskells mezzotints Chepstow Castle a noble 
figuring the landscape I do not mean that he aims tendenng of a noble theme But m no print 
at any romantic or dramatic exaggerations of effect, has he used this beautiful medium with more 
but that he seeks to convey the sentiment of the poetic expressiveness than m the plate he has 
place as he sees it with the expression given by the happily named with Henley s lines, Where forlorn 
passing light And because his eje is alertly sunsets jlareand fade, On desolaleseaand lonely sarti 
sensitive to the romwtic and dramatic su^estions With what rich and exquisite effect Mr Gaskell 
of light, especially in the more mystenous and handles also the tones of aquatint one sees m the 
enchanting hours of the day and night, his work is two beautiful examples shown here The Gathering 
instmct with poetic feeling pictonally expressive Storm Logo dt Garda, and Dissohing Mists 
In landscape, whether of the plains or the hills. But his achievement in aquatint includes some 
and especially in comb nation mth great expanses other notable prmts which ought not to pass un 
of water, but in landscape always indissolubly mentioned, such as Twilight in an Alpine Valley 
related to the sky, Mr Gaskell looks for his And Toole Barhour, wad, abovt Veruentuaier 
subjects, and mtheinfluenceoftbeskieshe&ndshis —Evening If only he will guard against a 
pictorial motives. IVhen he seeks inspiration in tendency to emphasis of tbe picturesque sentiment, 
arcbitecture it is invariably some romantic and still grealersuccess iswellwithmMr Gaskellsreacb 
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WHERE FORLORN SUNSETS FLARE AND FADE 
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T he jewellery of mr, and 

MRS ARTHUR GASKIN BY 
ARTHUR S WAINWRIGHT 


It IS a very easy task to \vnte an appreoatiOQ of 
the jewellery of Mr and Mrs. Gaskin to-day 
Fifteen } ears ago when their work was first illustrated 
in The Studio it was another matter, but we have 
all progressed considerably since then, and the 
purchasmg public are gradually learning to demand 
that art shall enter mto the jeweller’s craA, and the 
leadmg manufacturers of to^) are more and more 
recognising this demand unquestionabl) 

Opmion will differ as to what consntutes good 
jewellery, but certain conditions maj be laid down 
as necessary Jewels to be mounted should be 
beautiful and possibly possess symbolical and 
poetical interest as welL &Iere ranty should oot be 
the standard of their artistic t-alue nor should per 
fection of form or cuttmg, which may be carried to 
an arbitrary degree. Further, when mounted, their 
settmgs should also be beautiful and designed 
to supplement the beauty of the stone. More than 
this, the jewels themsehes should dominate the 
design and not be mere specks of colour mter 
polated apparently by acadentoaahatmigbtotber 
wise be properly called goldsmith s work 

How far did the jewellery of the Vlctonan age 
fullil these conditions? On looking back we find 
that the goldsmith’s work, either wrought or 
stamped, was more or less indifferently copied from 
Etruscan or other stjles, 
with stones dotted here 
and there in a meaningless 
way, the gems were 
matched and grouped 
more for their technical 
perfection of form and 
punty than for their 
trmsic beauty, into stiff 
commonplace patterns, 
and were usually so 
mounted tliat the settmg 
instead of suppleraentmg 
their beaut) such as it was, 
was practically concealed 
by the skill of the mounter 
Tn>Tal objects in nature 
or in daily use were faith 
full) copied and some- 
tmies smothered with 
gems. 

It was Ter) late m the 
nineteenth century that the 


awakening came. Here and there trade jewellers 
had realised the shortcomingr of our home manu 
factuiers and by importing the more decorative if 
somewhat crude productions of the East, helped to 
develop a truec seme of colour and design, but 
morewasdue to the efforts of a small body of earnest 
craftsmen who, tummg their attention to this branch 
of art, set to work to make artistic jewellery as they 
considered it should be made. Some of the work 
the) turned out, no doubt, appeared very primitive 
from the ‘ trade " pomt of view But these crafts- 
men did not stop to ask if a stone was valuable or 
tai^ as long as m their eyes it was beautiful — and 
m their eyes the simplest pebble had a beauty to 
which the tradition bound jeweller was blmd 
Imtead of worshipping the many faceted dumond, 
whidi dances and sparkles m the light, hut never 
discloses more to the observer than its first dazzhng 
bnlliance, they preferred, say, the soft colour of the 
cabocbon-cut sapphire, which though possibly 
flawed and imperfect in colour (and therefore 
anathema to the trade jeweller') jet possesses 
beauoes which grow upon the beholder more and 
more Instead of the monotonously symmetneal 
stone they valued the more irregular cuttmg of the 
Indian workman who strives only to show the best 
that the stone contams from a decorative pomt of 
Mew 

It was m this spirit that Mr and Mrs. Gaskin 
first essayed the making of jewellery Cboosmg 
Simple, mevpensive stones, solely for the quahhes 
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^2CXLAC& AM> fEMlANT : 
SILVER, OPALS, TOPAZ, AND 
PBAELS , 


TENIMST SILVKK, ENAHCt, 

' TUKQI/iHS^ AhD TEAELS 
rENBAHTISILVEBiAHBTHVSr, PINS 
CkEBN PASTE, PBAEX, AMO TO^AE 
- FBNDAAT: SUTU-CU.T, OPALS, 

- AM> FIMB CKSEN PASTS 


JEWELLERY DESIGNED AND. EXECUTED 
BY ARTHUR J. AND G. C. GASKIN 


NECKLACE AND PENDANT! 
SILVER, TOPAZ, PEARLS, AND 
FINE GREEN PASTE 




KING COU> AND SlUER ;EM>AVT S1L\BR-G LT OVAtS RING CULD AVD 61L » 

KUBT EMERALC D AMO>D TOKAZ, rEABtS ANDriNKCEEBS OPAU A^D AQUAUARISES 

AND PEARL TASTE 

SECKIjlCS AND I>EM>ANT S LVER, 

OPALS TEAEU TOPAZ, AND FIXE 
CEEEN PAStU 


JEWELLERY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ARTHUR J AND G C GASKIN 





OPALS TOPAZ AND 
F NE GREEN PASTE 



TOPAZ PEARLS AND F NE 
GREEN Paste 


PENDANT S LVEB ENAMEL 
SAPPH RES EMERALDS 

NECKLACE AND PENDANT 
GOLD AND S LVER OPALS 
AND F NE GREEN PASTE 


BROOCH S LVER P ARLS 
GRIEN PASTE 


JEWELLERY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ARTHUR J AND GEORGINA C GASKIN 



.T * .SBCKLACB AhD rBVUAfiT' SILVER, 
K l■EAfU^CRTSTALS,SIOO^STO^E5,AND 
^OAMARtNES 


NECKLACE AND PENDANT! 
SILVER, CRYSTALS, TOPAZ, 
PEAXL, AND FINS CRUX 
PASTE • ,• 


JEWELLERY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
ARTHUR"!. AND GEORGINA- CAVE GASKIN 
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Norman Wilkinsons Decoration of A Midsummer Niglifs Dream 


would however call purticular attention to the 
necklacLS, whuh, speaally des gned for the pendants 
to wh ch thejtii-e attached are remarkable for the 
exquisite delicacy with which they have been 
fashtbned. ^\I1 these beautiful jewels speak for 
themselves and iti hnisb and completeness need 
fear no companson with any of the trade pro- 
ducts. And bearing in mind the very notable 
advance m the taste and quality of the jewellery 
offered for sale m the best shops dunngthelast few 
years this is no empty compliment 

N orman wilkinsons de- 
coration or A MID 
SUMMER NIGHTS DREAM* AT 
THE SAVOY THEATRE 

Iv these days of the triumph of mechamsm an 
imrUense range of effect lias been made possible on 
the stage. The art of the theatre has not however 
kept pace with this development nor faas it been 
quite deaded except by Mr Granville Barker 
what type of mind should control these resources — 
as in their application they pass from the sphere oi 


mechanics into the region of taste. It is very 
obnous that the final result cannot be left to the 
haphazud combination of the various departments 
of stage-craft The imity that is required of a w ork 
of art must be imposed by one rmnd Everyth ng 
pomts to the fact that it should be the m nd of an 
artist ^^Tiat is required is a picture m which the 
actor ts visualised as a pamter visualises a figure in 
his composition. The old theory of this busmess 
seemed to be that the scenery could be planned 
without taking the actor into account until the last 
moment or that the scenery upon so-called Eliza 
bethan principles could be entirely suppressed m 
his favour Either way the actor seemed pleased , 
chooevng the part of a performing animal his pre 
occupation was entirely with b mself It seems 
now more fully appreciated that the finer shades of 
the actor’s art count only m a scene sens lively 
prepared to assist expression and impart sigmficance 
to every oiovemenL It is recognised that on the 
one hand scenery must not distract by its own 
realistic triumph or on the other hand fad the imagi 
nation of the audience by Its msufhaency \Vhatis 
essential is that the mind of the audience should be 
enurely released to folio v 
the movement of the play 
the acting taking place not 
merely over against the 
scenery, but within an 
atmosphere prepared for it 
as artfully os tt is for the 
characters in a first rate 
novek 

Any attempt to make the 
setting too natural may 
defeat Itself in the highly 
artifical conditions of the 
stage — conditions intensi 
fied smee the prevalence 
of lime-lght The master 
in this busmess, then, vdl 
take the first step of an 
artist in acceptmg the limi 
tations of his medium and 
from those very limitations 
evolve novel beauty de 
terrmned by them Every 
thing that Mr Norman 
Wilkinson has done m the 
Savoy productions has 
rested with such a frank, 
acceptance of the arti 
ficial conditions of_ the 
stage 
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Norman JVtlkinsoji s Decoration of A Midsummer Night s Dream 


In ihe Jdcal a play by Shakespeare should be 
mounted by an artist of equal genius with his own 
Presuming this not to be possible, the fact remains 
that for presenting a work of gemus, genius of some 
kmd IS required. The art of painting at this 
moment witnesses to the presence of this quality 
in modern art, but of course a vast knowledge of 
stage technique is necessary to the artist of Ihe 
theatre and it may be asked what is the special 
qualification of a painter for the post It is this, 
that whilst other workers connected with stage craft 
are by the nature of their employment involved in 
the inside view of it — the engine s view of its own 
works — the pamter (as here distmct from scene 
pamter) shares the audience s point of view and has 
the faculty of conceiving the scene presented to 
them as a single composition It is for his genius 
for apprehending this point of view, mcteased by 
peculiar knowledge of tbelawscontroll ngapictonal 
success, that the artist is more than any one else 
fitted to command the final result. And this it w 
which Mr Graniille Barker has appreciated m 


mviting the artist into the theatre, not as a 
subordinate, but, theoretically, equal terms 

with the playwright and the actor i^Jier managers 
have gone part of the way but there has been fadure 
of money or courage or tbe experiment has been 
foredoomed to failure by being coupled with an 
attempt to force an unpopular play upon the publ c. 
If this movement is to gather force it must show 
the possibility of mount ng trifles exquisitely 
Indeed this is a very good test if a play cannot 
stand beautiful interpretation, or is not worth it it 
were better not to put it on at all 

Mr Granville Barkers revolution has succeeded 
through the ability of h s lieutenant, Mr Norman 
UiIkinsoD First of all a painter hu qual fications 
do not end there He is able to take upon his own 
shoulders a kmd of responsibility which many 
pointers whose talent otherwise suited them for the 
theatre could not embrace And this has made it 
possible for the Savoy Theatre to enlist desgns 
from other distinguished artists with the certainty 
that m any collaboration wnth Mr Wilkinson the 











IIIL INTERLUDE 01 PYRAMUS AND TIIISBE 
( ^ MIDSUMMIR NIGHTS DREAM ACT V) 
ARRANGED m NORMAN WILKINSON 






Nonnan IVilkimon s Decoration of " A Muisummer Night s Dream ' 





Norman JFtlkinson s Decoration of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream’ 



AN ATTKNPANT EUEIS IN llONTINu DEES* 

CO>TU«B nKslL.N» NORMAN UIIk^lNSON FOR A MID VVMER NJt.itT S DRE.4M AT THS 
aWOV THEATRE, LONDON 
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TiTAMAS BO VER (ACT II SCENE llj 


ARRANGED BY NORMAN WILXINSON 


peculiar 1 m tat ons of the conditions of ibc theatre 
will be kept in vie > The Sa^oy is now i ideed a 
school from which a great modem art may arise, 
where expenments are m «ide of immense significance’ 
The gold fairy scene m A Midsummer Nights 
Dream -which play is Mr Norman Milkinsons 
work throughouwmarks the pass ngof an epoch the 
begmn ng of another Its incidenul collisions with 
Shakespearean sentiment is a trifle compared with 
Its bold conception of a kind of beauty pecul ar to 
the theatre. The same may be said in a less degree 
of the other settings m the same pla), especially 
that of the last acu There are t lo or three isoUted 
aristrocrats m the art ,orld who have no use for 
beauty smee they have found out that it can make a 
general appeal But the s gnficance of great th nss 
comes do vn to the level of tlie emotion oford nary 
people m the yestment of beauty or not at all 
306 


It has only been possible to focus Mr Norman 
Wilkinsons achievement as an artist of the theatre 
by vicving it m relation to the whole problem upon 
which so much thought today is emplo>ed Mill) 
more space at duposal it would have been interest 
mg to lake the mounting of each scene in detail 
But m any case it is of importance to art that there 
should be recorded 111 its journals the initial step 
taken at the Savoy Theatre in the artistic reforraa 
tion of the stage Already we have seen three or 
four imj ortant productions and revivals under the 
influence either of Mr Norman Wilkinson or Mr 
Albert Rothenste n as des gners Technically A 
Midsummers Nights Dream seems to us the li gb 
tvatermark of what has been achieved Its gold 
&irj scene m a few weeks will only be a memory 
t one that has immensely quickened imag\cia 
tion The quality of the impress on ‘that a * 
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scene makes is of incalcukiWe imjwtance seeing 
wnhwhuditticultj itiscflaccd from the mind ITic 
imprcssionablcarelhelninp The) rcspondtuaitas 
an cxjicricncc adding to life, not as a mere rcllcciion 
of hJ^ipcnings in which they ha\c no jwrt It is 
the rcsi/ecl for the audience which is so fiattenng 
at the bavoj, the fttling that the manager believes 
no nit is loo good for the mind of his audience, and 
that a man of Mr \orman Wilkinsons oDbinalit) 
IS not too august to be t.inplo)cd 

r Mvrtin Wood 

A noii: on thl japanlsl 
pRoenss or printing 

CALLED ‘ ISHIZURI ’ 

I Ilf Japanese Ishizun, which means literal]) 
“Stone Print,’ Iiad as its origin the process 
cmplo)cd by Chinese antiquarians m 
order to obtain a rubbing of a picture 
or writing engraved on a stone menu 
ment Doth m Chiaa and Japan this 
method was used for prints m black 
and while of flowers and landscapes, 
and particularly for the production of 
the largo prints depicting Kwannon 
and otiior deities, which were sold to 
trav tilers as souvenirs of their visiu to 
the various temples. In China, espe- 
ciall) during the Kang Hsi and early 
Keen I ung D) nasties, the rtpruduc 
tion of the works of Sung artists was 
frequently accomplished by this 
mtiliod. An illustration is here given 
of one of sudi reproductions. IKis 
same method was afterwards applied 
by artists in Japan to woodblocks, 
which were used b) them in p’acc of 
stonu Iht lillt of ’btonc Pnni" 
was, howc>«.r, retained in order to 
differentiate the work from theorditury 
method of pnnting from wood blocks. 

Ihc procedure is apparaitly as fol 
lows. \ cr) thin paper is first spra)ed 
with water, then placed u]xin iho 
engraved wood block and pressed well 
into the sunken fiortions of the cn 
j,rav ng \ pniiicr s pid charged w iib 
suitable mk is then careluli) v{ plied 
so tlut the ra-se-d jxsriions of the lujier 
a'lne receive ihe ex-lour The print is 
then ‘laid down on a thicker pvjver, 
and in pressing it I’vt the imprin cd 
j^riitns of the piper, luvir^ been 


somewhat stretched when prcs'cd into the block, 
assume a curious crinkled surface which it iv, unfor 
tunatcl), impossible to shovr ade-qualcl) in the 
accunqxinymg reproductions of prints produced b) 
thu process. 

The four studies of plant and insect life arc from 
a late edition of a work Inlwo vo’umcsb) Jackuchm 
(i7i6-iSoo)cntuIcd “ Jakuchiu Gwi)o” Ihe tvro 
river scenes are from a makimono vrhich depicts a 
boat excursion on the nv er \ odo.betw cen k) oto and 
Osaka, m the year 17C7 b) Faishin, the poet, and 
his friend Jakuchiu, the ariisL The roll which is 
many yards in length is called The I’luasurcs of 
Boating' In this ease the ink m the grc) portions 
vsas possibi) applied by stencil brudies instead of 
the pad Examples of the work of Koriiisai and 
other artists have also been reproduced b) this 
mctliod Wiisov CRrwi>>oa 






CHINESE STONE-PRINT (KEEN-LUNG 
DYNASTY) AFTER A DRAWING BY 
SHIU-SHI-HAKU (SUNG DYNASTY) 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

Fropi Our Oj/n Correspandentt 

I ONDON — By the death of Sir Hubert ton 
Herkoraer the modem art world loses one 
of Its most sinking and prominent figures 
— ^ He was not only an artist of high dis 
tincuonwho excelled m almost all forms of practice 
— a painter, an etcher, a sculptor, a hthogtaphei, a 
worker in metals, and an mventne genius who 
developed and perfected the most diverse tetdmical 
processes — but he was, as well, a reallygreat educator, 
and he exercised on the art of our Umes an infiuence 
the value of which could scarcely be over estimated 
By his example and precept many artists who are 
prominent to-day were inspired to take the path 
which has led them to notableachievement by his 
strenuous advocacy of great aesthetic pnnaples many 
art lovers have been brought to a belter under 
standingof artistic truths, and to a fuller appieciation 
of the position that art occupies in the life of to-day 
He was, indeed, an astonishing petsooaluy, a man 
who with no early advantages of wealth or education 
rose by sheet strength of character and by m 
domitable energy to a place in the front rank 
Despite persistent ill healib he was an amazing 
worker and an extraordinarily prolific producer, 
despite the quantity and variety of his productions 
be kept the quahty of his work consistently at a 


I 


high standard and gave to it a]wa}S something 
essentially personal and characteristic His death 
IS the more to be deplored because his powers 
showed no signs of waning and, at the age of sixt) 
five, be had relaxed no measure of his activities 

Three new Associates were elected at a general 
assembly of the Ro)al Academy on hfarch 20 — 
Mr Julms Olsson, hfr R Aiming Bell, and Mr 
Edward S Pnor Mr Olsson is well known as a 
marine painter, and is one of the leading repie 
sentatives of tbe Newljn School Mr AnningBell, 
vrbose work is familiar to our readers besides 
being a delightful painter in oil and water colour, 
has earned a reputation as a designer of stained 
glass, and has long been a prominent supporter of 
the Arts and Crafts Soaety He is now Director 
of Design at the Glasgow School of Art Mr 
Pnor IS Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 
and honorary secretary of tbe Arts and Crafts 
Society , by profession be is an architect 

At the Leicester Galleries lost month Miss 
Winifred Austen showed a senes of upwards of 
fifty watercolour drawings of birds and beasts, 
about half of which were executed upon silk By 
courtesy of hfessrs Brown and Phillips we are able 
to illustrate four examples of this artist's able work, 
which 1$ remarkable for tbe cleverness of the draw 
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mg, ihe subile modellmg smd the ppcilert command 
and simple handling of the medium Miss Austen 
works m a manner familiar to us m the productions 
of Mr Edwin Alexander and Mr C J Detmold, 
but they are all alike m exmciag a suggestion of a 
common source of inspiration — the Japanese 

Those who are familiar with the talented work of 
Mr G W Lambert are well acquainted with the 
fact that besides bis paintings m oil, a very attractive 
side of hts art ts seen in his admirable portcaii 
drawings and studies in lead penal ^Ve are glad 
to be able to reproduce four of these drawings from 
among the senes vrhich formed such an interesting 
feature of the recent exhibition of the Modem 
Society of Portrait Painters 

The Summer Exhibition of the Roial Society of 
Pamters m ^Aater Colours maintains thebigb level 
•which is always looked fox atibePall MaUGallenes 
hfr Sargent makes that periodical contribution to 
the contents of the galleries which visitors to the 
summer exhibitions ardently look forward to, and 
on this occasion he is supported by Mr Charles 
Simss Sfnng, a decorative panel of the utmost 
spontaneity and charm , the Old Flsur MtU and 
The Croft by Mr A. S Hartnck , and such aperfect 
specimen of economy and taste in execution as Mr 
Arthur Rackhams httle drawing A Nymph ef the 
Hills On lie Dogger Bank by Mr F Cayley 
Robinson Seedling Delphiniums by Mr Alfred 
Parsons, R.A, the new President, Brsmula and 
other fiower pieces by Mr Pranas E James, The 
Bay of Ipso, Corfu, Greece, by Mr H Hughes 
Stanton and The Return by Mr W Russell Flmt 
are notable items of the exhibition 

The first exhibition of the Royal Society of Bntuh 
3'4 


Artists under its new President did nc i d sclose 
any marked change Mr Brangwjn I msclf was 
represented by an impressive centre ] ece — and 
bugle<all to fellow members — Thi End Avignon, 
but It is impossible to escape the fact that the 
prevailing impression of colour created by the 
works on exhibition nos uninspinng thrugh upon 
examination individual works showed resource in 
composition and a fairly high standard of flushed 
drawing Among works to be remembered as 
g>v\ng importance to the exhibition were Mr D 
Murray Smiths Ptnarih Head, Cardiff and 
Pia„iale Aluhelangelo, Florenet, A Golden Day, by 
Miss Dorothea Sharp , Sunny Septmler by Miss 
Helen McNicoll, by Mr Alfred Palmer, 

Morning Light, Pitardy, by Mr Claude F Barry, 
The Sky ever the Dehen, hyMr EmileA lerpilleux, 
The Great Elms, by Mr IV Graham Robertson , 
Above the Harbour,\iy Mr Christopher IVilliams 
and a tnp^ch Workless — The A vakemng — Home 
less, by Mr Spencer Pryse 

The Royal Institute of Pamters m l\ aler Colours 
1$ perhaps this season more academic m character 
than usual And tha tendency which was recently 
shown to encourage other things than sentimental 
subject pictures is less m evidence on this occasion 
The hunting pieces of hfr A. J Munntngs in con 
forming least to the characteristics of the Institute 
are the most suraulatuig exhibits, though other 
works deserving mention are Mr Norman l\ ilkm 
sons A Good Breeze, Mr Chas W Simpsons The 
White Duck, the late Prof Hans von Bartels 
Dutch Btskerwoman at the Fireside and The Shell 
Asher’s Carl, Miss D IV Hawksley's The Vohntary 
Choir, Mr John Terns s Across the Sands on the 
South Coasl,'i,\t% Julia Matthew s Mr 

Hugh WilUamss Voelvyn, Mr Frank Reynoldss*- 
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Sall^ Brass, Mr James S Hill s Hope Cove South 
Droon, Mr Hill}iird Snmsteads Hte IVTute Cbff, 
Sea/ord, Mr A\ j-nne Apperley s T/ie Anh of Titus, 
Rome and Mr Noitnan Hardy’s Hits and FtsK 

Sir William B Richmonds recent exhibilion 
in the Fine Art Society s Galleries suffered from 
an error in point of taste m the choice of black 
frames for several pictures quite unsuited to them 
It was a surprise to find this particular Lmd of 
mistake made by Sir William Richmond His 
paintings of Umbria and Assisi are peculiarly full 
of a feeling for Italy, and they all exhibit the re- 
finement of execution which is cliaractenslic of 
their author Vanety of composition and named 
perception of colour prevented monotony in panels 
representing the same t)pe of scenery under, 
unchanging skies throughout the exhibition 

The landscapes of Mr ^Alfred IV Rich — recently 
exhibited at the BaiUie Caller) — alw3)s lose in 
power from a want of austenty of 
colour corresponding to an iitipec 
cable draughtsmanship and a 
suite appreciation of tone. Seen by 
the side of the an of De Wint, which 
we imagme must have been an in 
^fluence in tlie painter’s life, they 
become almost pretty in effect 
This may be the high road to cx 
treme populanty, but it does not 
necessanly lead to the anist express 
log himself most full) In the case 
of a painter w ith such an exceptional 
genius for water colour as Mr Rich 
possesses his admirers, first among 
whom we count ourselves, cannot 
fail to bemoan compromises made 
with those who do not care for the 
best, all the more so when in the 
same exhibuioo that painter made 
It quite clear that he has hardly any 
living rival in the economy and re- 
source with which he handles pure 
water colour 

In consequence of Vr Spencer 
F Gore s death the exhibition of his 
work which was to have been held 
this season has been postponed till 
the autumn In the meantime an 
mflueniial committee mvites sub 
scnptions with the object of pur 
Aasijig a representative work by 


Mr Gore for a public gallery, the net proceeds to 
be given to Mrs Gore. Mr rL B Clifton, of 24 
Bury Street, St Jam“s s, is acting as hon treasurer 
Mr Gore died on March 27 at the age of thirt) 
five. 

Mr hluiihsad Bans m his recent exhibition at 
Messrs Colnaghi and Obachs Gallenes once more 
proved himselfa master of incomparable skill Hts 
successes are still made where he first made them 
m direct pencil drawings The finer the pomt 
einplo)ed the more be excels. He has executed no 
pastel, wash or water colour that can be set beside 
the penal drawings Venice The 

Part of Genoa or The Castle 0/ St Angelo Rome 

B irmingham — in the brief note which 
appeared m the last number of The 
Studio m relation to the Birmingham 
Ro)al Society of Artists reference was 
made to the demolition of the old building m 
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which for <0 man) jears Us onnual exhibitioDS 
ha^e been held, and with it the classic portico 
which has foe so long been a prominent fuiture of 
New Street The pastel bj Mr Joseph Southall 
a member of llie Societj which is reproduced on 
page 319, forms an interesting souicn r of this 
structure, no v replaced by shop fronts. 

G lasgow —James G Lamg R S W , 
President of the Glasgow Art Club is 
exclusi>ely a water-colounst with all 
the facilit) that comes from constanc) 
to a particular medium His subjects are chiei{> 
architcclura) but he giics occasionil glimpses of 
water»a)s busy with craft and public rendezvous 
animated with men and women But he is best 
known by interiors of the great worshipping sbrmcs 
every Lnglish and Scottish cathedral, and man) 
Continental ones, have claimed his attention 
The fine examples of French Gothic \rl make a 
strong appeal to him By his simple medium be 
coni eys conuncingl) the ecclesiastical grandeur, the 
architectural tmpressn eness the ret crent suggestue 
ness of church and cathedral An excellent example 
of his work IS reproduced opposite J T 


P kRlS — M Ernest Vauthrin, who recently 
exhibited some of his work at the Marcel 
Bemhcim Gallencs, must be ranked as one 
of the ablest of the painters of seascapes 
among the artists of the )oung French school 
After Cottet, Simon and Dauchez, Vauthnn has 
eaohed a ver) profound style in the representation 
of sky and sea. In his evening effects m Breton 
harbours there arc colounstic qualities of a very 
hgh order the subtlest shades the most elusive 
reflections arc caught and rendered by this artist in 
a manner at once most delicate and very attractive 
to Uie beholder of his pictures Side by s de with 
these Breton scenes he exhibited an excellent senes 
of pictures of Holland and from these one saw 
that like the old masters Vauthnn bad been inspued 
to some powerful and peturesque efiects by the 
quaint forms and uncommon colour of the wind 
mills. H F 

B ERI in— P rof Wilhelm Wandscbneider 
the well known Berlin sculptor is one 
of the few German artists who have 
besides attaining a position of promuience 
at home made a name for themselves on the other 
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side of the black, white and red boundary posts In 
a critical age such as the present and haring regard 
to the unfavourable conditions to which formabye 
art and especially plasbc art, is subject— this is 
a matter that should be specially emphasized In 
man) of the larger cities of 
Germany works by Prof 
Uandschneider are to b 
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Americans, Karl Schurz, Emil Praetonus and Karl 
Daenzer This monument, called lie Naked Truth, 
was for a long time the subject of public discussion 
and both among artists and the general public gave 
nse to a heated controversy— m fact it was* only 
through the energetic advocacy 


found occupying conspicuous 
positions m public places In 
Berlin itself his monument to 
^Vemer Siemens the distin 
guished inventor, stands m 
front of the Technical High 
School, and at the Tier 
garten of the Imperial 
capital there ts another fine 
example of his work m the 
shape of a life sued nude 
figure of a youth holding a 
wreath, the symbol ofvictory, 
m his hand This work, of 
which a reproduction is here 
given, was purchased by the 
Kaiser at the great Berlin 
Art Exhibition of tgo6 and 
by his Majesty’s command 
was placed m the Tiergarten 
Dortmund has a monument 
to the Emperor Frederick 
designed by Prof Wand 
schncider, who won the first 
prize in the open compebtion 
and again in the limited com 
petition for the monument, 
he is worthily represented m 
Schwerm by a monument to 
the Grand Duke Frederick 
Franas III, and mnuiiierous 
other places by kindred 
works 
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of Us champions and the per 
sistence of the committee in 
charge of the awards that 
Prof WandschneidePs design 
was ultimately adopted As 
an illustration of it is here 
given It is minecLssary to com 
ment on it in detail Prof 
Wandschneider is by no means 
a stranger to the Pnglish pub- 
lic Several of his works — 
among them the Beatrue here 
illustrated — have appeared in 
the exhibitions of the Rojal 
Academy in London and at 
tracCed much attenbon 

Perfect freedom to express 
himself to his own way — this 
IS what Prof ^Vandsch^eldcr 
aims at above all else He ts 
an indefatigable worker and 
inexhaustible m his fund of 
artistic ideas At the present 
moment he is busy vrith the 
carrjing out of a large work, 
and again be is partiapating 
in a competition which calls 
for all the resources of a man 
ofeiierg) The various woiks 
of his which are here illus- 
trated, sufficiently demonstrate 
the capaaty of this versatile 
arUst both for monumental 
works of imposing proportions 
and for undertakmgs of a 
smaller kmd W E U 


At the Gurlitt Salon an interesting selection of 
Pawitmgs and sculpture was offered during Marcli 
mostly the work of jounger artists full of trdent 
emotion whose strivings already appear to give 
evidwce of style The group of works represent 
mg sculptor Richard Unger showed that he 
been influenced by Mmne and Maillol, which 
meaw that he works with Gothic veracity and 
sensi uy Some heads by Kuldiansky impressed 
one y their communicative power and by 


Among works executed by 
Prof Wandschneider for 
« foreign desliralion, l»o „ 

•1 R eo, the Baliic seapotL It ,s . bronat 

"oa,)),i.e„.yreeth,Bbn„ „ g^ntte pedera 

"rreeX„:rz;T'' 

. ‘"““r “pnal of the State of Miam 

Amenob m honour of the thtee celebrated Ge, 



THE NAKED TRUTH MEAIORIAL TO GERMAN 
AAfERICAN$ AT ST LOUIS MISSOURI BY 
PROF WILHELM WA^DSCHNEIDER 
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gVPRor WILHBLM .ASWaiNEllE, 

Eg)plian rigidity of form Feuerbach qualities 

but he also shooed himselr stroosly tnUuenced b. 

or Paul Cohen reminded one ol old Oriental 
illuminalots and Beatdsle) 

't Schultes the ptomment feature was a com 
prehensile collection of Hans Thomas aotls 

feltr^'- Th 

renrtin in his imaEinatiie norls, sltanccly akin 
'o the tpe. of Cranach and Altdorfe? he ” 

?iLt ril,'" 

»d iihr; ““ S'™' “■»o»Pbere 

™de:^pjrr tch‘>To^^d“ „r5!: 

eaecniiie rehab, 111, ItconSiLSSb^dTe 


durability of the repuution of this much discussed 
^st Some landscapes by the Sinss painter. 
AdoU Stabh, evercised a certain ftsanation by 
the t,loomy beauty of iheir tempestuous com 
munications • 

The Cassirer Salon provided a rare treat m a 
Pissarro show which summed up the hfe-workof 
Ihis follower of Corot and Courbet, who hied in 
personal communion wilh Ihe silent country and 
the seething city It was mterestmg to observe m 
rm exhibit, on of works by Benno Bemeis, m 
these gillenes how Cubism had been consulted m 
monumental compositions with a note of trage 
imagiiutisencss 


At the Kunsticrbaus the sculptor and painter 
Henryk Ghcenstem gave proofs of a capacity for 
portraiture and imaginative work A deep study 
of nature entitles this realist and pb losopber to 

appear also as a stylist jj 
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C ~ ' ’ZIG — The TnteraatiOlul Exliibiiion of ihe 
Book Indusir) and Graphic Art (Inter 
nationalo Ausstellung fur Buchgeneroe 
und Gmpbik), \vhicU dunng the next few 
months will attract buber a large concourse ot 
visitors from all parts of the norld — more espe- 
cially of course those who are in any nay concerned 
with book production — has been planned on a very 
comprehensive scale, and in that respect it furnishes 
a sinking example of the organismg capacity of its 
promoters The majonty of the exhibits, which 
are clarified according to sixteen principal cate 
gories with a further division into classes, concern 
the economic and technical sides of book pro- 
duction and have httle or no direct relation to art , 
but art under various aspects alwa}s has pla)ed an 
important part in the productions of the press, and 
the promoters of the exhibition have therefore made 
It a prominent feature in their programme Hence 
the presence of the word ‘ Graphik ’ m the title of 
the exhibition This term is to be understood as 
comprehending drawings of various kinds (but not 
water colours), lithographs, etchings, and engrvvings, 
whether from metal plates or from wood blocks 
The assemblage of works of this nature is perhaps 
unique, and in itself affords abundance of mterest 
to all who would follow tlie present day develop- 
* myt of graphic art in various parts of the world 


rhe numerous methods and processes of repro 
duction are also largely in evidence 

Another and to the student of the history of art 
equally important section is the Ivultargescbicbt 
hche Abteilung the chief function of which is to 
exhibit the various stages in the evolution of the 
book and of the graphic arts from its earliest 
beginnings in the remote past down to the present 
day as a part of the general history of civilisation 
This section has a spacious building to itself — the 
Halle der Kultur — arranged in two stones and 
besides the graphic arts as commonly understood 
It ako mkes cognisance of tlie pictorial, decorative 
and plastic arts as practised among vanous peoples 
m different stages of civilisation The manusenpt 
literature of the Far East, Central Asia, and India, 
of Uie Near East and European countries prior to 
the invention of mechanical methods, forms the 
subject of special groups and sub groups each under 
the cliarge of an expert of recognised authority in 
Ins special department of research 



* A GIRL OP TO DAY 
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V IENNA — Al the mvitauon of the Society 
of AvlSl^an^YoInen Ailisls (Vetemigung 
hildetidef Kuoulenutwiv OeUeneichi), 
an exhibition of work by Swedish 
women arusts was recently held in the Soaetys 
galleries, where they receiied a cordial welcome, 
rhe woiks exhibited showed that the women artists 
of Sweden are zealously maintaining the best 
artistic iradtuoiu of Uieir countiy, wbiidi durmg 
the past century and a half has produced not a few 
women who have attained to distinction m the 
practice of art. As long ago as 1773 Ulrica 
Tredrika I’asch (whose father and sister were also 
artists of note) was elected a member oi the 
Swedish Rojal Acadecnj Ftednka Bremer, the 
famous novelist, also showed much skill m drawing 
and as a nuniattwist, though few think of her in 
this capacity , and another vroman who excelled in 
an was Mana Robl, who delineated all the chief 


personaluies of her day And then among others 
who have made a name there is Amalie Lmdegten, 
who died less than a quarter of a century ago at 
the age of 77, and was the first woman arus^ in 
Sweden to be rewarded w ith a scholarship and sent 
to study in Paris, she, too, being subsequently 
elected a member of the Royal Academy 

The recent exhibition contained sonn excellent 
examples <rf aovmal pamtvng by Ida von Schukerv- 
hetm, who studied at Stockholm and in Pans 
Her preference is for dogs and catik whidi she 
depicts broadly and boldly every slrrke of the 
brush showing her love of her subject ''he is one 
of three women artists now living nhosL works are 
honoured with a place in the Natirnal Museum, 
Stockholm, the other tw o being Charloite 'k aldstein 
and Hilde^rd Tborell Fanny Brace « another 
serious artist witb a fine feeling for olour, her 
speaaUiy being genre paintings Anm Boberg 
^hotandcr has a predilection for larger canvases , 
her best pictures are those depicting the life and 
movement of the harbours Gisela Trapp s altar 
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miniatures were shown by Fanny 
Hjelm 



The graphic art displa>ed showed 
that great interest is being shown in 
this branch of pictonal art among 
those whose names should be noted are 
LiaBeve whose wood cuts are remark 
abl) bold and energetic Elsa Bjdrk 
man and Ragnhild Nordenstem, both 
clever and capable etchers and Th)ra 
Klecn, whose coloured drawings are 
original, imaginatii e, and pleasing The 
sculpture mcluded several items of ex 
cellent quality, such as Ida Tboresens 
Our the Depth, executed in bronze. 
The Sun It orshtppcr, by the same 
artist, a monumental figure in marble 
remarkable for spiritual expression 
and nobiUty of conception , Agnes 
Fnimcne s // ju x, a work of monumental 
size, graceful well-conceived, and ex 
cellently modelled, and a portrait bust 


pieces are treated in an onginal 
manner, yet show a leaning to the 
Venetian School Hildegard 
Thorell exhibited some fine por 
traits, thoughtfully and artistically 
executed , Stina Beck Friis, a clever 
portrait, and Mina Carhon a well 
studied self portrait lally Seger 
dalil s studies of peasants were both 
interesting and finely rendered 
Elizabeth Baniekow exhibited a 
portrait of (he Swedish sculptor 
Boberg, remarkable for the charac 
teristic manner in which she has 
revealed the energetic and sympa 
thetic qualities of the artist 
Charlotte WablstrOms Swedish 
landscapes are treated with skill 
and felicity Other painters whose 
names should at least be noted 
down are Signe Gronberger, Gerda 
Tiren, Ida Tornstrom, Emma Toll, 
a floier painter of great merit, 
Eva Edling, Edith von Knafll 
Granstrom, whose fishing villages 
are remarkable for the freshness of 
colouring and vigour of treatment, 
and Elsa Hammer Moeschlin, a 
painter m wa*er colours of a fine 
* torse and quality Some interesting 
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it» doors to representatives of the so-called “ left 
wing” of the modern school, presented a much 
greater diversity and consequently «as more 
interesting ^ 

To begin with the ladies, there were at the 
exhibition of the “Mir IssLusstta ’ two women 
artists whose work calls for mention — the talented 
wood engraver Mme A Ostroumova Lebedeff, who 
contributed a senes of Dutch scenes, many of 
them of quite large size, admuahly executed in 
water-colout and full of intimate feeling, and 
secondly hCme. Serebriakova, who was represented 
by a large painting of women bathing In this 
work the artist has attempted what is a rare 
achievement among modem Russian painters — a 
composition with numerous figures, m which a 
feeling for form is the dominatmg charactenstic, 
though the effect of the whole is considerably 
marred by the monotony of the colour scheme 
Very delightful, on the other hand, were the two 


' TUB LATE KING OVCAS II OF SWEDEN 
MIMATUBE PAtSTlNG SV FANW KJBUI 
(SweJuk ly^men Artists' Srkiiitisn, 
r i«K«4^ 

m which she showed dextenty m the 
handling of the material and distince 
ability as a portraitist, and finally some 
small bronres by Alice Noidia and Ruth 
Milles, both of whom possess a cultured 
artistic sense and well disciplined 
technical skill A. S L. 


M OSCOW —This year’s ex 
hibiUon of the two nva\ 
societies of Russian artists 
— ihe “Soyouz” or Union, 
and the “Mir Isskusstva” (World of 
An) — which took place simultaneously, 
both suiTered from the absence of any 
thing m the nature of “clous,” and 
they were both, moreover, altogether 
jiooT in really important works of art 
which might have served to focus the 
attention and interest of visitors The 
general lev cl of the “ Soy out ” exhibition 
was higher from a technical standpoint 
than that of die “ Mir Isskusstva," and 
a calmer tone pervaded it, but on the 
other hand the display of the Litter 
group, which on this occasion opened 
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‘THE NEW PROPRIETORS” BY 
N BOGDANOFF-BIELSKI 
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"THB CATS OF KEOOTITZS AT MOSCOW” ( ' 1//I IsUmsfa, MaSxJXc) 


By D. STBLLCTSAV 


Russian Onentabsts, M Sarj-an and P. kusoetsofT, 
wlh their admirable rendenng of bght effects and 
harmonious juvtaposttioa of nch colours and their 
shrewd characterisation of Persian life and land 
scape and the Steppes of Ceotral Asia. Anonginal 
and expressne portrait of a lady was exhibited b) 
N Ulianoff, but the numerous poruaits and other 
works of B kuslodieff left a rather cold impression 
Among this group of realistic painters mention 
should be made of V SchitikoS* with bis poetic 
Landscapes 

The art of the theatre, comprising designs and 
drawuigs for theatre decnraiioos, costumes, and 
scene arrangements, was as usual lery amply 
represented Among the numerous works of 
Alexander Benois one that proied especiall) 
attractive was a beautiful composition for a stage 
setting of Debussy's “Fetes,' but m the case of 
S. Sudeikin, a very prolific worker in this field, 
one regrets to observe that his colour is becoming 
disagreeably crude. The most interesting things 
m this department, in my opmion, were the 
costume-draiiings of a joung artist, V Tallin not 
only has he therein shown himself the possessor of 
a style of bis own, but he has also displayed 
no small degree of humour as well as a close stud) 
of Russian types. D Sidletsky proves hnnself 
an out-and out stylist m his paintings, of which the 
one here reproduced, with a motive drawn from 
medueval Moscow, gives a good idea, though one 
cannot help vnshing that in his hisioncaJ rccoa 
structions of old Russian frescoes Uie artist would 
* display a little more individuality K. FetroiT 


Vodlms work savours mote of the decorative style 
of western Europe, but so far he has not y ct reached 
any favourable result m this direction, and 
R. Bogaievsky has done nothing of late beyond 
mono'onousi) varying bis earlier motives A new 
comer so far as Nfescow is concerned was a Polish 
pamter Eugime Zak, who bves in Pans , his beautiful 
decorative cornposmons, wiib their harmonious con 
cord of line and colour, presented a somewhat alien 
appearance amidst such an utterly duTerent type of 
work as the Russian paintings. As on former 
occasions the “Mir Isskusstva” exhibition con 
tamed an excellent collection of black and whtic 
work, but in this section I have no new arrival 
of note to record. 

In noticing previous exhibitions of the“Soyouz ' 

I have remarked on the predominance of realistic 
painting , this, too, was characteristic of the display 
this year, m which landscape again occupied a 
large place. There is, however, little that is fresh to 
be said about the older group of landscape and genre 
pamlera, including even the better known of them, 
such as K. Korovin, \ uon, Petrov itche/f, and that 
pointer who is such a favourite with die public at 
Luge, Si Shukovsky An exception must be made 
inthecaseof RyloiT, who is steadily coming to the 
fionr with his fine and powerful pictures of Kortbero 
Russu, N KiymoiT, whose big summer landscape 
painted wholly in tunes of green counted among 
the best things m the exhibition, and lastly \ 
krkhipol^ whose studies of two peasant girls in 
a sunlit interior excel anything he has done for 
a long time post. As a portraitist S. Maliutin 
33* 
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MONUMENT TO SHEVCHENKO, THE 
POET OF THE UKRAINE, DESIGNED 
BY ANTONIO SCIORTINO 
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attracted a large share of attention, and m fact bis 
portnit of the painter Nesteroff repealed shrewd 
psjchological insight besides being admirably 
effective from a technical pomt of \ie\i And the 
sculptor S KonenVofT also excelled as a portraitist 
in a senes of busts, though his chief tnumph was a 
masterly female torso in wood which witnessed to 
the continuous adi-ance of this talented artist L. 
Pasternak’s gifts as a draughtsman were well dis 
plajed in numerous portraits, of which the most 
successful were a life-size group of two KIoscow 
merchants and a sketch portrait of the Belgian 
poet Verhaeren. Mention should also be made of 
the original studies of M Pj-nn, the tenderly 
handled interiors of A Sredin and some interesting 
etchings by V Masiutin 


The painting b) N 
BogdanoffBielskj, repro 
duced on p 339, 6gured 
m this years exhibition of 
the Soaety known as the 
Itinerants 

of which there is not much 
to report, although Repui 
waa among the exhibitors. 
In some respects this 
canvas faded to giie satis 
factioo, but for its able 
characterisation of the types 
depicted and for the earnest 
ness which pervades the 
composition it is un 
doubtedly worthy of atten 
tion. P E 


S T PETERS 
BURG —The 
International 
Competition for 
designs for a monument to 
Shevdienko, the celebrated 
poet of the Ukrame, has 
been won by Prof Antonio 
Sciortmo, whose model for 
the monument is here re 
produced The monument 
IS to be executed in bronze 
and granite at a cost of 
about twenty thousand 
pounds, and is to be set up 
in Kieff, the most ancient 
city of Russia aifl the chief 
^ntje of the' ^loal life, 


bterature, and art of the region known as the 
ULtaine It is a great tnumph for a young 
sculptor like Sciortmo, who is only a little over 
thirty, to come out victonous in such an important 
contest, but it is not the hrst success he has won 
m open competition In 1911 he competed for 
the Alexander II monument of St. Petersburg, 
also the subject of an international competition, 
and his model was accepted , but unfortunately he 
was disqualified subsequently on the ground that 
he had neglected to send the necessary perspective 
drawing 

Prof Sciortmo was bom m Malta in 1881, and 
on the score of nationality, therefore, may be con 





MINTS* SV VASIAMOTO SHWNk^O 

(Se- i th 14 , i, i/c,) 

sidered a Brash scolpior He rece.ied his earj. 
imemg m Malia, and havmg aoo a scholanhij 
wmt ,o complete h.s stcd.es m Rome, .here he 

Bm ha/ “PPO™"** D't^toi of the 

British Academy of Fine Arts. S B 

C OPENHAGEN —There is little history 
attached to the Mork by the Danish 
sculptor LdiaxdEnksen shoiaon the 
preceding page. The late M Carl 

J^obsen a» emnect brec er and most men, Seem 
Of art pauons who presented to his naUie aty 
• ™sn.ficen,„« 

heatre, and he commissioned several 
^ipfots to perpetcate some of U,ese g,^ 
^ ers among., tbem u.e^„„a 

33“ famous fanj mle 
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‘ VISTA THBOUGII TUB IINE TREES 

BY YOkOVAMA TAlkWAN 
(Seuinth Me tbuskc Art Exhtbitiau) 


European st>5e, and sculpture, the first being 
divided into two groups representing what are 
commonly known as the old and new styles of 
Japanese painting 

The first division of Japanese paintmgs was com 
posed mainlyof works after the style ofTani Buncho, 
showing a mixture of the Northern and Southern 
schools There were surprisingly few in pure Nanga 
(Sonthemschool) style Among these (twATowertn 
Tktek Greenery by Yamada Kaidodiad appealing 
qualities, itshowed excellent ortbecolour 
of the black ink, suggestmg the verdant vesture of the 
hills There was a certam charm m its impres- 
sionistictreatment SuddenRatnand Sudden Cleanng 
byTajikaCbikuson, also of Kyoto, showedsome good 
quahUes m the Nanga style , but the most popular 
painting m this division was the pamting called 
Tranquillity tn tlu IVinter Forest by Komuro Suiun 
whose wonderful facility with the brush was revealed 
m it It is a moonlight effect, and the tranquillity of 
the forest, emphasised by tbe gentle murmur of the 
brook, accords well with tbe mood of the man reading 
at bis desk This painting and Koshiba Shiden s 
Silvan Solitude on a ten panelled screen received 
tbe highest prizes awarded in this division There 
were sJso historical subjects invariably treated after 
tbe manner of the Tosa school Among them 
Pnnee Nakano-o)e and las Friend Aamalan by 
Takatori Chisei though not without some of the 
shoitcomiogs commonly encountered in similar 
paintings, seemed to be filled with a proper atmo 
sphere for the subject As had been the case with 
previous exhibitions, there were very few Buddhistic 
paintings Tsubata Michibikos Shinn )0 (Truth) 
though marked by conventionahty, showed some 
good quahties Among other works worthy of 
mention were Remaining Snow tn Risohy Tiwiaka 
Raisho, Monkeys by Modiizuki Seiho, and Sound 


visited it Whilst it was 
open in Tokyo the Em 
peror too paid a vnsit and 
purchased, for the en 
couragement of art, six 
pamtings in the Japanese 
style, two m oil and two 
pieces of sculpture. The 
exhibition, as was the case 
wub the preceding one, 
was arranged m three sec 
tions, VIZ., one for paint 
ijRS m the Japanese style, 
another for those in the 
\ 
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mg in the sky reveals 
& snow capped moun 
tain peak The lesson 
that Yokojama Taikwan 
points out by bis Vnta 
through the Pine Trees is 
loo vmd tohe ora^ooked 
There are two frail figures 
of travellers in the 
presence of gigsnac piae 
trees soaring high into the 
sky — how frail and tran 
sient humanity here seems, 
and how formidable and 
permanent Nature 1 The 
contrast is intensely 
tragic. 

\mong works by artists 
other than members of 
the Art Committee, men 
tion should be first made 
of those by Nikuchi 
Keigetsu of Nyoto, Hasbi 
motolkwansetsu DfH}Ogo 


Yuki Somei of Tokyo, and 

details, with noble ladies aad their attendants just Katayama Nanpu also of Tokyo, who received the 
preparing to continue their journey after resting at highest honours given la this division Da^ flies 
a post house, is bar 


monious m effect and is 
an excellent rendering of 
a pleasant day in spring 
The quiet and conscien- 
tious character of kawai 
G> okudo was w ell revealed 
m The Evening Moon and 
A Wood 



T t-aisVBK (wood sculfturk) 

(Set/mik VeminsAo An BxKtbUten) 


VAVIAZAkI CHOU’* 
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mg m the sky reveals 
a snow capped moun 
tain peak. The lesson 
that Yokojama Taikwan 
pomts out by his Vista 
through the Ptnt Trees is 
too vind to be ot erlooked 
There are two frail figures 
of travellers m the 
presence of gigantic pine 
trees soaring high into the 
sky — how Irail and tran 
sient humanity here seems, 
and how formidable and 
permanent Nature I The 
contrast is intensely 
tragic. 

\mong works by artists 
other than members of 
the Art Committee men 
tion should be first made 
of those by kikuchi 
keigetsu of Kyoto Hasbi 
motoKwassetsu ofHjogo 
Yukt Some) of Tokyo, and 


details with noble ladies and their attendants just Katayama Nanpu also of Tokyo who received the 


preparing to continue their journey after resting at highest honours given in this division Da} fltes 


a post bousei is bar 
monious in effect and is 
an excellent rendering of 
a pleasant day m spring 
The quiet and conscien 
tious character of kawai 
G) okudo was w ell revealed 
in The Evening Moon and 
A Wood 

The Four Seasons by 
Yamamoto Shunkyo 
showed some appealing 
qualities Each season 
was well portrayed — each 
with Its peculiar charm 
and characteristics. Take 
forinstanceJri«*r^p 534) 
Old pme trees are loaded 
with snow A terror 
stricken crow perches on 
a dead branch, and a 
Shmto shnne yonder offers 
a shelter the wheel of a 



mill turns in its eternal 
i^unjis, and an open 


AT LBISUKB (WOOD SCULPTOSE) BV VAMAZAkl CHOUX 

(Stuentk Mombuske Art ExfubUton) 
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LOST IV REtSgJt (MARBLE) WITAMLIA SHILAI 

(SoMUh Vi/miutht Art Ejkiiiiien) 

of a JIammtr tn fit Afounfain by Tamura Goto, 
Md muit a p,„ Ji„:, by MaKnbajMhi 


The paintings in the second dnision (Eiuopean 
style) were characterised by new and danni 
attempts, though there were some more or less con 
seiratne in treatment as well mi ,n eaecutioa. 
There were several m this division which received 
wide and favourable comments Among the 
pmungs by members of the Art Committee, the 
foUomng deserve special mention Abnwj for lit 

a? ear J),,, by Takeaouchi Seiho of Kyoto , Ac, 

of Colour, by Temsal,! h.ogyo of Tokyo, Sfnur 
fou^tj, u, a ^o.,iou.t by Konoshiml dlota fr 

busho Art Committee, 27ie ieemeg b^ 

Wm Gyokudo of Tokyo, Jiur Stator, W 
Yamamoto Shnnkyo of Kyoto, r,„a lirougi ^ 
J’ittt Trta by Yokoyama Taikwan of Tokyo* 

Marvellous dexterity the use of the brash was 
•ho™ m Takenouch. Seihos picture 07, ^ 


posing for the first time, relucUnt to cast off her 
hmone Here the artist has cndca\ourcd to cx 
press the girls feeling of umidity on her first 
venture m the new profession , her body jlirmks 
behind the kimono uhich she holds in front of her 
Equally attractive was the senes of four paintings by 
Tcraaiki kog)o called A Riot oj Colour: and 
representing Chinese women pb)nng on different 
musical instruments The pictures were painted 
on sheets of Chinese paper, w hile nearly all the other 
paintings m this exhibition were on silk. In his 
easy and unpretentious lines, and in Uie application 
of colours, this artist seems to have indicated a 
new possibility m our methods of painting The 
Spnng Journey at a Post house demonstrated 
Konoshima Okokus hitherto unrecognised abdit) 
to deal with the human figure as a landscape 
painter he bad won recognition m previous Mom 
busho exhibitions. The present pamting which 
forms a fvur of su panelled screens though full of 



GOLD aoST (wood sculpture) 

BV VOVBIIARA ONLAI ^ 
(Sri, „tM Mefoi tie Art EaM, turn) t 
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log m the sky reveals 



TIMIDITY (Sn<nt\ \I»mbutho irt £jlhlbUl«n) BY ASAKtBA FDXllO 


a snow capped moun 
tain peak. The lesson 
that Yokoj'ama Taikvan 
points out by bis Visla 
through the Pint Trees is 
too «vid to be overlooked- 
There are two frail figures 
of travellers in the 
presence of gigantic pine 
trees soaring high into the 
sky — bow trad and tran 
sient humanity here seems, 
and how formidable and 
permanent Nature ' The 
contrast is intensely 
tragic. 

\mong works by artists 
other than members of 
the Committee, men 
tion should be first made 
of those by Kikucbi 
Keigetsu of Kyoto Hashi 
motoKwansetsu ofHyogo 
Yuki Somet of Tokyo, and 


details, with noble ladies and their attendants yust Katayama Naapu also of Tokyo, who recened the 


preparing to contuue their journey after resting at highest honours given in tbs division Day flits 


a post house, is bar 


momous in effect and is 
an excellent rendering of 
a pleasant day in spring 
The quiet and consaen 
tious character of Kawai 
Gy okudo was well rev ealed 
in Tht Evening 2Joon and 
A IVood 

The Tour Seasons by 
\amamoto Shunkyo 
showed some appealmg 
quahties Each season 
vras well portrayed — each 
with Its peculiar charm 
and charactenstica Take 
fonnstaacelF//i/fr(p 334) 
Old pme trees are loaded 
with snow A terror 
stricken crow perches on 
a dead branch, and a 
Sbnto shnne yxinder offers 
a shelter the wheel of a 



mill turns m Us eternal 
i^UD^is, and an open 


‘at LEisoaa" (wood sevunjae) sv yaviazaki chou'i 

(Stoenih Vamiutho jlrt Erktbtltan) 
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(SrenrA Utirtniia Ut £riii,/ieitj 

'■^■'«)e-roandadn,„mncol,c,=. Th, 
.ubj.crl?C laTL“"r T"' ») ■!.« ,.,y seam .o some m.,s« too 

and oteteome by h'eat^mSml a' They made a eomplamt about this 

a boat on the lotus nond <lit dfoasmg in and fiiull) sent in a request to the Minister of 

A difBcult task has been accomtihsbed*’bv'th’ 1° 'll' 'do the European pamting seeuon 

picture Amons other works rvh«L I*”® •"*® 'i>"sions, each witJj a Committee to con 

qualities may be mentioned ^f^irc;frS ,*,*” “* intended for it, as is now the case 

Shoen (Kjoto), O,, a FtUital Ihy punlmgs, but nothing much has 

(OsaU), S/J/it Fatttue bv T Among the oil paintings 

{ToJi A^Fr/X shownlwasglad .0 s« some: though few^hicb^ 

(Kjoto) There were also some works 

which attracted considerable atteniion vn^ 

on account of their bold and danng oS533 

treatment. The most stnktng among 

Jese nas ;K.»en^„„u by Tsuebida '[ 3&We=rV „% Vk 
Bakusen or Kyoto (raearuSietyK by iS-'W&rA >\ t- 

Ono ChAkjo, and 5r,a„ by \€N W • ' 

Uchida Keisen „e,c other aotks be- *, V 

longmg to this class, and shoamg the I, ’/H *CSl . k.V ' O u' “fl 

results of an endcatour to find a neiv S-tP-lL ' ‘Ij'Lfc- Mi 

mode of expression j }V 

Whatever may be said of the short \ '1' k* 2 ."'a* ' 

process ™.irhtd“LrZ*,a‘; ) flfi j if 

wo k stood out pre-emmently m the ; ’^1 M 

£r '^Lpie:tf|‘‘™ m ;jfp ^^2 

m numeJs^Z'trtJalt.,^ S .. . . 

out by the most radical school, reprm 

I i'l' “■» «ow dtsbmrded Soc.ete ™“ " “W"” -v aosvoi sum 

338 r-Sn«««r 4 V../»S/eA, J.y f. ^ « 


®*A(I FIELD IN AUrUMN 

" BV KOSUCI MIMI 

fa«w«/4 Va ni nht Art Exhthitien ) 0 



REVIEWS AND 
NOTICES 

Arl B> Cu\E CtLU 
(I^ndon CluttoondWm 
dus) $s net — ‘Imagine, 
sa)s the author, 'a boat m 
complete isoIatiuD, detach 
It from man and his urgent 
activities and fabulous his- 
tor}, K hat 15 It that remains, 
nhat IS that to which uc 
sliU react emotionally * 
Uc ma) well ask, in replj, 
whether there would be 
an)lhing at all to which we 
should react cmotiojully 
were U conceivable tliat the 
human mind could [xirform 
the g) mnastic feat tliat has 
depicted vtuh a fair degree of success the vital force, just been asked of it — and which surel) means no less 
the dramatic power of Natirre, such as Nakagawa than the attempt to imagine something while in the 
Hachifo s J>e/cre tie Sia v<r, m which one could very act of arresting the process by which imagtna 
hear the gale bringing with it large drops of ram, uon works. Tlie authors own dchmtion for the 
Yamamoto Monnosukes A/>/r^f/un^ Storm, in abstraction which w-as (o sumve this [rocess is 
which the immensity of Nature and the invincible ' significance of form He repeats the phrase 
force behind the clouds and be)ond the sea were vnth monotony But the form, we take it, is to 
most vividly suggested, and Yoshida Hiroshis be significant of nothing but itself Abstracting 
Mermns tn Earl} Autumn No less commendable form "from 'shape — with the ossocutions which 
were also such works by members of the Art the latter must mvuKc— we ire still to respond to 
Commiltccas Ga ing by Okida SaburosuLc, Mear form Vr Bell has a seemingly logical method of 
the l^ater by Nakoxawa Hiromitsu , J estival oj applying his sy-stem The stumbling block is at 
Aam<75<{n/;«by Kanokogilakeshiroand^//}sAi»; the surt Frankly we find it impossibk to fit his 
Vtlh^e in the Afiernoon by \ oshida Hiroshi fantastic thcor) in witli tlie most elcmcnL-tr) bws of 

■ — « ■ psychology Criticising things in general thcaulhor 

There was an admirable collection of sculpture issurpnsinglyrcficshing Isohtc his aphorisms and 
Among the wood sculpture excellent workmanship many of them impress one as really profound 
was shown in Return from the Peony Carden and Amongotherpassagcsworthquolingweluvesdected 
GoldDust by Yonchara Unkai, Kiannan, "ioung the following “A form is badly drawn when it 
blather, and At Leisure by \am-uaki Choun, A docs not correspond with a part of an cmoUonal 
Raised LTn^r and Fallen Leaves hy Hiragusbi conception " " The hand of the artist must be 
Duicbu, Tranquillity by Yoshida Hakurya There guided by the nects>ily of exjiressing something he 
was a certain charm of simplicity in At the DusiXy^ has fell not only intensely but definitely ” ‘The 
Isbimoto Gyokai , a strange fasanation mBut fers aiUst and the saint do what they have to do, not to 
Auyeand /w/xby NoitoShin Lost in Rrvneh} makeahvmg but m obcditnce to some mysterious 
Kitamura Shikoi vras the only piece in marble, and necessity ” ‘ In art any fiood of spintual exaltation 

Prtaaus Xfoments by Sbmkai Takcshiro, a Portrait finds a charmcl ready to nurse and lead it , and 
XfeJalhon by HaU Masakichi were good exampks when art tub it is for lack of craoUon, not for lack 
in bronze. Among a numbtr of plaster casts were of formal adaptability " 

thefoUowmg illomtn l/inrz’by Fujii Ilirosuke, OldPase By \ Beresford Rvlev (laindon 
a nude female figure, Timiditi, by Asakura Fumio , Methuen and Ca) a-r net. — \\ c have read with 
On the ilay to SAia^n Shnne by Ikeda \ubadu, great interest this scholarly account and his ory of 
Contenlmert by Shinkai Taketaro, and A^mt by Old lostc and the desenpuons which the auJior 
* lihikawa Kakuju Hakvda JiRa gives of the many beautiful ciamp'cs extant. 
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Among the anaeats, in medisval limes, and even 
up to the eighteenth centtiiy, colotited paste vras 
largely used with exquisite effect by jewellers, in 
company with precious stones or alone, but never 
in competition with rare gems, and hardly at all until 
the eighteenth century was paste used to give 
an effect as of diamonds Its quite modem use as 
a substitute for or in imitation of these is a debased 
use of a beautiful material which the author most 
justly deplores Except for the admirable colour 
reproducbon of the Bonus Evenius panel in lapis 
lazuli paste in the Sntish Museum, wbidi forms 
the frontispiece, the illustrations are somewhat 
disappointiog, andfarfrombemgagreeablydisplayed 
upon the page, of the large size of which due ad 
vantage seems hardly to have been taken , and it is 
not easy therefore to fathom the reason for the 
adoption of such a big format for the volume and 
such a lery large type for the text 
Munllo E Oeuvre duMattrc (Pans Hocbette) 
15 frs —Few will, we imagme, be disposed to cavil 
with the judgment pronounced on hfunllo by ibe 
anonymous author of the latroduccion to this album 
of reproductions After briefly surveying the 
painter’s career and achieiements and noting that 
his fame reached its apogee ar the time of Louis 
Philippe, whUe at the end of the eighteenth 
century he was misunderstood and disdained, 
even in his own country, be says that at the 
present day "on semble tevenit de cette m 
justice, nais on n’lra plus jusquli lidolatnede ce 
peintre uiegal, plus gracieux que puissant, plus 
jolt que beau, qui nest assur^ment nt un g^nle 
createur ni un arbste comparable k un Ribeira, k un 
Velasquez, ou a un Goya, mais qui fut un cbarmeur 
k Idme affectueuse et tendre, sounant^ bien 
V eillante, au talent facile, et k 1 extraordinaire faculte 
dassimiJabon ’ The reproductions, which number 
close on three hundred, are all in monocbiome 
and do not therefore enable one to appreciate the 
quality of colour which was Munllos strongpoint, 
but as a very considerable number of bis works 
belong to collecbons in the United Kingdom — 
almost as many, in fact, as his own country possesses 
— the Bntish student of the Spanish school has 
ample facilities for studying this master at first 
hand 

Lts Images iIEptnal By RsNi Pekrout 
Nouvelle edition (Pans Libraine Paul Ollendorff) 
Stitched, lafrancs, cloth, 15 francs. Thisintercsling 
volume contains the history, illustrated with a very 
large number of most excellent facsimile repro- 
ducbons, of the quaint “images’’ which have been 

for many jears produced at EpiaalmLorrainei In 
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mediaeval bmes, when the devout, relying upon the 
intercession of the «unts to guard and shield them 
from earthly ills and the machinations of the evil 
one, desired representations — images de priservabon 
— of these saints, since the cost of carved figures, of 
pamtings and ikons and the like was naturally pro 
hibibvetodw multitude, there gradually sprang upan 
industry — a kind of family and village craft — in the 
production of rudely cut and coloured xylographic 
prints Though in the course of time these images 
came to comprise diverse subjects, often admirably 
treated, such as battle scenes, figures of wild animals, 
historical personages and events, cancatures and 
much else besides, they still retained, among children 
especiaUy,tbeii old familiar name of feutlles de satnfs 
The author quotes the story of two children who, 
some thirty years ago entered a bookseller’s m 
Epinal with the request, ‘ Nous voudnons des 
sauits’ The bookseller, well understanding their 
meanings but desirmg more precise mformation, 
asked “ Lesquels? ” to which the children drawlingly 
replied, "I^sbete^”! The fascinating text of the 
talented author Kene Perrout, to whom Maurice 
Barris pays homage m a cordial preface, makes of 
this a volume of rare interest, and writer ojjd pub- 
lishers alike must be felicitated upon this new 
edibonof a quaint and cunous work * 

Gardens ej the Great Mughais By C M 
Villiers Stuart (London AandCBlack) 12s 6 d 
net— In works on Indian architecture little if any 
thing IS said about the old royal gardens, of which the 
illuminated manuscripts of the hfugbal period give 
some delightful glimpses, and, therefore, m pursuing 
her researches among the recordsand remams of these 
vanished glones — for, alas' many of the "gardens 
descnbed in the volume are now either extinct or if 
still existmg retain only a trace of their former 
grandeur — Mrs Vilhers Stuart 5 ias broken entirely 
fresh ground, and the results of her explorabons ate 
of unusual interest, both htstorically and arbstically 
In one respect the planting and ordering of the 
Indian garden differed materially from the design 
mg of the European garden religious ideals plajed 
an important part m it, and’as the author remarks 
“not only the general design, but each flower and 
tree had originally its '^symbolic meaning and 
method of arrangemenL" The “ ideal pleasance, ’ 
according to Turkish and Persian traditions, *' was 
Itself a symbol of life, death, and eternity, and 
should be divided into eight tenaecs, following the 
eight divisions of the Paradise of the Koran," while 
in other cases seven was the number chosen, 
symbolising the seven planets. Another and far 
simpler type, laid out m the form of the cosn^c 
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cross, IS seen atSiiwandrah,wbere tbetomb ofAkbar, 
the grandsoa of Babar, the Mughal Emperor who 
mtroduced the formal garden mto India in the six 
tfcnth century, forms the centra of the plan, while 
on each side of it are tanks with fountains supplying 
the water for die narrow canals which once ran 
down the centre of the raised stone pathways 
Watercourses and fountams were indeed an all 
important feature of Indian formal gardens, the 
hnest of which, or their rums, are found m beautiful 
situations centring round a hill side sprmg And 
it IS also clear from the author's descnptions that 
the Indian garden, whether m the hills or in the 
plains, partook to a far greater degree than the 
European gardens of the character of an outdoor 
dwellmg place, and in fact was regarded as an 
orgamc part of the house itself The volume is abun 
dandy illustrated by reproductions of illuminated 
pages from Onental manusenpts, by plans of many 
of the gardens, and by drawings m colour and black 
and white made by the author herself of gardens 
and details as now existing 

The Gospel Story tn Art By Johv La Farce 
(London Macmillan and Co) X5r net — In 
the preface to this volume, we team that the pro* 
ductiod of such'a work ns this was a chensbed 
project of La Forge's many years before the present 
volume was actually begun Death, alasi mter 
vened before.tbe text could be subjected to the 
careful Tension La Farge would have wished to 
bestow upon it Bom and educated in the older 
faith of Cbnstendom, be brought to his task not 
only the reverence of a believer, but also full 
knowledge of the widely different forms through 
which the life of Christ has been expressed by 
artists." AccOmponjing the text are eighty full 
page reproductions m halftone of some of the 
great masterpieces of religious painting 

An Illustrated Catalogue of the Second Xational 
Loan Exhibthont jyoman and Child tn 

Art Compiled by FRA^C1S Howard (London 
W Hememann.) £2 2s net — The National Loan 
Exhibitions of wbicl^ the second, recentlybeldattbe 
Grosvenor Gallerj, Ipmishes the subject matter of 
this catalogue, have been organised with the praise* 
worthy object of creating for the acquisition 
of contemporary Bniish works for the NaOonal 
Collections, and the movement has been genmnisiy 
supported by owners of preaous works of art, 
mduding members of the Rojal family and many 
tided personages. The collection shown at the 
Grosvenor Gallery compnsed one hundred and 
twenty four items, and apart from the mtnnsic in 
tdrest of the mdiv'idual works the assemblage as a 


whole was of peculiar value and importance as illus- 
trating the diversity of methods employed by artists 
of vanous nationalities and periods in the treat 
ment of subjects having the kinship implied by 
the title “ Woman and Child. ’ A descnption of 
each exhibited work is given in the catalogue, and 
accompanying the letterpress are no fe«er th-m sixty 
fuU-page photogravure plates, so that besides being 
of considerable documentary value — for as things 
now are it is possible that many of the pamtings 
gathered together on this occasion may some day 
pass into other bands and perhaps out of the 
country altogether — the volume is in a high degree 
attractive as a picture book. 

Slary Cassatt Un petnlre des Enfants et des 
Mires By AcHiLkz Segard (Pans Libraine 
OUendoriT) 5 francs — Mons. AchiUe Segard is 
an art cntic of very fine perception, and his valued 
contnbutions to the pages of TliK Studio from time 
to time have served, we trust, to nuke his always 
illuminating wntmg apprecuted in this country as 
well as in his native France. He has given u$ m 
this volume a very able and discruninating appre 
aaiioa of the woik of Miss Mary Cassatt The 
now well known and widely admired art of this very 
mterestiflg painter— -American by birth, French by 
adoption— finds literary mterprctauon m the entbu 
siasUc and'-sympathetic eulogies of M Segard, 
whose text is illustrated by a number of half tone 
reproductions of her beautiful paintmgs of women 
and children, always so full of style and so refined 
m technique As frontispiece is reproduced a 
photograph ol M iss Cassatt taken about a y ear ago 
— the first smee very early days The portraits of 
her made by Degas about the year 1879 and by 
Pissarro a little later have, it seems, been destroyed 
or lost sight of 

The sixth annual volume of Art Prices Current, 
containing the records of sales durmg the season 
1912-13 (October to July), shows an mcreose in 
bulk to the extent of forty pages ov cr the preceding 
volume, owing to the large number of etchings and 
engravmgs w bich came into the market, the mdexes 
of these alone filling more than one hundred and 
thirty pages. As before, the sales are set forth m 
Older of dale mid catalogue sequence and these 
are followed by separate mdexes for drawings, 
pictures, and engravings. In addition to the sales 
at Christie’s, those at Messrs Sotheby's and Messrs. 
Puttmk and Simpson’s have been laid under 
contribution The volume has been carefully 
edited by Mr G Ingram Smyth, and is issued in a 
neat doth bmdmg at £\ ir net by the Fme 
Trade Journal 
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HE LAY FIGURE- ON GOOD 
ACADEMIC ART. AND BAD 

“Has any one e^er attempted to explain 
what the term Academic actually means?” 
asked the Art Critic. “ It is ut general use among 
people who are in the habit of discussing art 
questions, but it seems to me that it is always \ery 
saguely applied ” 

“Nonsense’ Its meaning is perfectly dear," 
cried the Young Painter “ It » the recognised 
term for describing all art that is conieolional and 
old fashioned and that depends upon fixed rule 
rather than direct inspiration ” 

" Is there any kind of art that is not subject to 
•iome convention or some rule?' interposed the 
Man with the Red Tic “ A new fashion m art 
signifies merely the adoption of a new sort of 
convention " 

" I am not prepared to admit that,” replied the 
Young Painter , “ because a new note m art is often 
a matter of personal expression, the inspiration of a 
master who refuses to be bound by ancient custom 
or to follovv mechanically in the footsteps of lits 
predecessors " 

“But his personal expression is simply the con 
vention that be creates or adapts for bis own 
guidance,” argued the Critic , “ and when it is 
accepted and used by his followers, who lack the 
power to exercise any independent judgment, it 
becomes just as fixed and dolinite -ic an^ of the* 
previously existing mannerisms ” * 

“At any rate it has the merit of beinga departure 
from vvlut has gone before,” asserted the Young 
Fainter, “and that is something to be thankful 
for It Js unacademic by vnrtue of ns personal 
quality ” 

“ It seems to me that it is nothing of the sort, ’ 
returned the Cntic “ All art that u stdijcct to the ‘ 
conventions of a school is academic and is limited 
in Its range by a thoroughly well defined code of 
rules and customs ” 

“ And iC you follow the rules of a School you 
must-be academic,” commented the Man with the 
Red Tie “So the only alternatives are anarchy or 
academicism ” 

“Ihat IS about what it comes to," agreed the 
Critic , " if you look at academic art m a logiol 
way.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake let us have anarchy, if 
that way lies the only escape from academicism,’ 
exclaimed the Young Painter , “ ev ery one for him 
self ' ” 

"That would be all right if every art worker were 
3 <» « , 


a really qualified master," said the Critic, “ but the 
difficulty IS that a great many artists can never 
be anything but followers and cannot help being 
academic in one way or another Rules are 
necessity because without them the man who 
locked an independent personality would dnft into 
hopeless inefficiency " 

“-Ihcrcforc academic art is one of the inevitables 
of existence, a thing vre must always have with us,” 
laughed the man with the Red 'lie ' Wt must 
make the best of it ” * 

“Exactly , now joit have lut on the ngiit view of 
things,” broke m the Critic “ Academic art at its 
best IS by no means to be despised, and it has a 
real mission m the art world ’ 

“•'i cannUr stu w'inn fisft can Hx:, grum'ifitb -^iiv 
\oung I’amter “It must always, ax it seems 
to me, stand m the way of progress and lumper 
thedevciopmeiitofart. It must meviubl) exercise 
a deadening influence in ail the more imporunt 
artistic activities ” 

“ Noineccssaiilj,” replied the Cntic ' Ac-ndemic 
art at Its worst, when it lias sunk into the merely 
mechanical repetition of a certain formula, vrhen it 
has ceased to make any appeal to the intelligence 
and has become dull, stupid, and stereotyped, is, I 
grant you, a ]>emiciou$ thing But ihetp* is no 
necessity for it to degenmto into anything SO itope^ 
less iheru'ls no need for it {q de<^y and. to lose its 
Vitality ” .4 » * 

Then vrby isitsooflen such a dead and useless 
thing?" asked Uio Young Fainter “ hy do we 
see so Imic of it that counts as in any way 
itnpotlanl?" 

“Jtccause the followers of all schools are incur 
aW) icady to take the line of least resistance,’ 
returned the Cnlic, “and to substitute mere 
adherence to rule for the intelligent .application of 
pnnciples At its best apdatiic art 'maintains the 
great traditions on whicJi nil nqtable achievement is 
based, and keeps alive the essentials without which 
the persorulexpressionoftbeartrst cannot be made 
convincing Thegreat’ot xuid most original master 
IS inevitably academic, but you do not coll him so 
because he has the intelligence and the power 
to apply the rules of bis art in a way that you, not 
being like him, agenius, would never have thought 
of You, who sit at his feet, accept bu new reading 
of the ancient conventions and, as you are not 
really able to understand it or to grasp its spirit, 
set to work at once to make it commonplace and 
unmeaning He thinks, you do not, that is the 
difference between you ” * ' 

The Lay Ficoee j 



